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No. 1 

SHOWING THE URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION IN EACH DISTRICT. 


The total number of diamonds represents the aggregate population of the district, while the black diamonds represent the urban 

population in it. Each diamond represents 50,000 persons. 
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For further details see Tables I, 11 F, IV, V, and Chapter 1. 




SHOWING THE POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT AT EACH OF THE FOUR 

CENSUSES OF 1871, 1881, 1891. AND 1901. 

Each diamond represents 50,000 persons. 
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For further details see Table II and Chapter II. 
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No, 3 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF THE URBAN POPULATION WHO 
RESIDE IN TOWNS OF CERTAIN SIZES. 


Towns containing less than 10,000 persons ; 10,000-20,000 persons xxx-; 20,000-50,000 persons 
over 50,000 persons ♦♦♦. (Each diamond, etc., represents 10,000 persons.) 
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For further details see Tables III TV sod V and fll liter T 
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No. 4 


SHOWING THE MUSALMAN AND CHRISTIAN POPULATION 

IN EACH DISTRICT. 


Musalmans ♦♦♦. Christians X v . . Each diamond tepresents ‘20,000 peisons. 
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Fur further details see Table VI and Chapter Ilf. 





No. 5 

SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN EVERY 10,000 IN EACH 
DISTRICT WHO ARE HINDUS AND ANIMISTS, MUSALMANS, 
AND CHRISTIANS. 

Hindus and Animists, ; Musalmans, ♦♦♦; Christians, Each diamond, etc., represents 200 persons. 
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For further deiails see Table VI and Chapter III. 



No. 6 


SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EVERY 10,000 PERSONS OF EITHER 
SEX RETURNED AT EACH OF THE PRESCRIBED AGE 
PERIODS (UNADJUSTED FIGURES). 
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For further details see Table VII and Chapter IV. 



No. 7 


* 


SHOWING THE NUMBER IN 10,000 PERSONS RETURNED AT EACH 
OF THE PRESCRIBED AGE PERIODS AT THE THREE 
CENSUSES OF 1881, 1891 AND 1901 IN KURNOOL DISTRICT. 

(To illustrate the effect of bad seasons on the age statistics.) 


Each diamond, etc., represents 30 persons. 
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For further details see Table YTT and Chapter i\ 



No. 8 


SHOWING FOR CERTAIN AGE PERIODS THE NUMBER IN 10,000 
HINDUS, MUSALMANS AND CHRISTIANS WHO ARE UNMAR- 
RIED > , MARRIED 333 AND WIDOWED 444. 
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Each diamond, etc., represents 200 persons. 
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For further details see Table VII and Chapter IV, 



No. 9 


SHOWING THE NUMBER IN 10,000 IN EACH DISTRICT WHO ARE 
LITERATE AND THE NUMBER OF THESE WHO ARE ALSO 
LITERATE IN ENGLISH. 


T'ue toial numb- of diamonds lepresents the aggregate liunibei in 10,000 persons m each uiatnct who are literate, 
while the nunvvr of black diamonds represents the number who are liter att- in English. Each diamond represents 
15 persons. 
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For furtlier details see Table A" ITT awl Chapter V. 



No. 10 


SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EVERY 10,000 HINDUS, MUSALMANS 
AND CHRISTIANS IN EACH OF CERTAIN AGE PERIODS WHO 
ARE LITERATE. 
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For further details >ee Table \ II T and Chapter V. 



SHOWING FOR EACH DISTRICT THE NUMBER IN io,ooo HINDUS, MUSAL- 
MANS AND CHRISTIANS OF BOTH SEXES WHO ARE LITERATE. 
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E.-ch dbmond, etc., represents 120 persons. 
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For further details see Table VIII and Chapter V. 
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No. 12 

SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EVERY 1,000 OF THE LITERATE 
OF EACH SEX WHO ARE LITERATE IN CERTAIN 
LANGUAGES. 


Males, > : Females, ♦♦♦. Each diamond represents 20 persons. 
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For further details see Table VI 11 and Chapter V. 
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No. 13 


SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EVERY 1,000 PERSONS OF THE 
CASTES IN TABLE IX WHO ARE LITERATE. 
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Each diamond represents eight persons. 
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For further details see Table IX and Chapters Y and VIII. 



No. 14 

SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL POPULATION WHO 
SPEAK EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES OF THE 
PRESIDENCY. 


Each diamond represents 1 per cent. 
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Fur furtlier details see Table X and Chapter VI. 



No, 15 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION IN EACH DISTRICT 
WHO SPEAK EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES FOUND IN IT. 

(The language of most common occurrence is represented by Black Diamonds and others by White.) 
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44444 4444444444 
44444 44444 4444 



44 


4 4444 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 44 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦.♦♦♦♦ 44444 44444 44444 444 

, \ / ' ' 

S V s 

♦♦ ♦ ^. ♦ 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 444 
♦4444 44444 44444 44< 


f Tamil . 
Trichinopoly. { Telugu . 

( Canarese 
f Tamil . 

•, Telugu. 

! Canarese 


Madura . 

Tinnevelly 
Malabar . 


Tamil , . 
Telugu. , 

f Malayalam 
Tamil . . 

f Tulu . . 
Malayalam 


Souti Canaraa Canarese 
Konkani 
Marathi 


4 4 4 4 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 4444 
* 4 4 4 4 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 44444 44< 
4444444444 **^*^ 44444 44444 44444 4444444444 44< 

44 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦44444 4444444444 44444 44444 
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For further details see Table X and Chapter VI. 
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SHOWING FOR EACH DISTRICT EXCEPT MADRAS AND THE NILGIRIS 
THE NUMBER IN EVERY 10,000 BORN IN ADJOINING DISTRICTS 
AND PROVINCES. MALES ; , FEMALES ♦♦♦ 


Trichinopoly . 
Anantapur . . 
Godavari . . 

Chingleput . . 

Agency. 

Godavari. 

Bellary . . 

Kurnool . . 

Kistna . . ■ 

North Arcot 

South Arcot . 
Cuddapah . 

Salem . . • 

[ 

I Tanjore . • 

I 

1 Madura . • 

Coimbatore • 

Nellore . . 

Agency, 

Ganjam. 

Agency, 

Vizagapatam. 

Ganjam • • ■ 

I Tinnevelly • ■ 
| Vizagapatam . 
i Malabar . . ■ 

| South Canara 

Total, British 
Territory. 


Each diamond represents 15 persons. 
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For further details see Table XI and Chanter II. 
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No. 17 


SHOWING FOR EACH DISTRICT EXCEPT MADRAS AND THE 
NILGIRIS THE NUMBER IN EVERY 10,000 BORN ELSEWHERE 
THAN IN THE DISTRICT ITSELF AND THE ADJOINING DIS- 
TRICTS AND PROVINCES. 


Males , Females ♦♦♦. Each diamond represents three persons. 


Bellary . . 

Kistna . . 

Tanjore . . 
Chingleput 
Trichinopoly 
Anantapur . 

North Arcot 

Godavari . 

South Arcot 

Tinnevelly . 
Malabar 

South Canara 

Nellore . . 

Vizagapatam 

Kurnool 

Salem . . 

Ganjam . . 




'♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 
•{.♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦< 
' ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

'.♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦« 

' ♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« ‘ 

•.♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦ 

'.♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ' ' 

r '. \ .y\ -. n. 

'!♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦< 


.•vxxxxxo* 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

: oooo- 

•!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

f /X y ’ (1 \ ^ XVX'X. . x N X, 

’!♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦'' 

j x \ ' s y v * \ • > v ^ ^ ■ v/ n* ' v *\ ' s 

. rooc-X'CCX ' ox-; 

r 00000c- >oc- <xx 

!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

r ooo-oooxxxxc :< 

l ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦« 


•- N X ^ S.' \ vX 


Agency, Goda- | O y 0> y. OOOCO C OO 


van. 

Madura . . 
Cuddapah . 
Coimbatore 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 


r xxxxxxxxx 000 

1 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


XOOOOXXXX 

1 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


Agency. Vizaga- f X'C 
patam. |_ + 

Agency. Ganjam . £ ' 

Total. British f .• X'O- V.W.y '•>' ' . X X X ' y, 

Territory. !♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦« 


'C-'.'OiC-'''' 


W CD 03 N iO 


For further details see Table XI and Chapter II. 
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No. 18 


SHOWING THE MALES FEMALES KSK AND PERSONS ♦♦♦ IN 
EVERY 100,000 OF THE POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT WHO 
ARE INSANE. 

Each diamond, etc., represents four persons. 

20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 



/ Males 


. ... . V „ s- V - - V 

Madras .... 

. , Females 


t: - , - - , - - - 


Total 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦ 


r Males 



Kistna .... 

. . Females 




Total 

' Males 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ 44 

Vizagapatam 

. . Females 



Total 

f Males 


4444444 

Malabar 

. . Females 




Total 

' Males 


4444444 

Godavari 

. , Females 




_ Total 


444444 


' Males 



Nellore .... 

. , Females 


;%•“ r>VV 


Total 

Males 


♦♦♦♦♦ • 

Bellary .... 

. s Females 




Total 

' Mates 


44444 

Cuddapah 

. . Females 


■ 

L Total 


44444 


' Males 



Tinnevelly . 

. i F emales 




__ Total 


44444 


' Males 



South Canara 

. . Females 




Total 

f Males 


4444* 

K'urnool 

. . Females 




L Total 


44444 


r Males 


' ' - 

Anantapur 

. . Females 


”*• _ •* :•** . 

1 Total 


44444 


' Male3 



Agency. Vizagapatam . 

. . Females 


-V s = •/. 


_ Total 


44444 


r Males 



Nilgiris 

. 1 Females 


----- :■ 

Total 


4444' 


'Males 



Trichinopolv 

. i Females 




^ Total 


♦♦♦♦ 


Males 



Salem .... 

. . Females 




L Total 


♦♦♦♦ 


r Males 



North Arcot . 

. .' Females 




: Total 


4444 


r Males 



Madura 

. . Females 




Total 


4444 


' Males 



South Arcot . 

. - Females 




Total 


4444 


' Males 



Ganjam .... 

. Females 


;>*”V 

Total 


444 ' 


‘ Males 



Tanjore .... 

. Females 



Total 


444 < 


f Males 



Coimbatore . 

. • Females 


yy. v‘". 


Total 


♦♦♦ 


r Males 


' - - 

Agency. Godavari 

. ■ Females 


~ : v- 


Total 


♦♦♦ 


f Males 



Agency. Ganjam . 

♦ J Females 



' Total 


444 


f Males 



Chingleput . 

. • Females 




Total 


44< 


' Males 


■\ ' 

Total. British Territory 

. Females 


~ z - - V ' 


L Total 


44444 


20 40 60 " 80 100 120 140 160 

For further details see Table XII and Chapter VII. 



No. 19 


SHOWING THE MALES , FEMALES xm AND 
PERSONS 444 IN EVERY 100,000 OF THE POPULA- 


TION OF EACH DISTRICT WHO ARE DEAF-MUTES. 

Each dnmoiM, et'\. re pi events four persons. 

:c vO .30 80 1 00 1 20 

Males 

Cuddapah . 

. Females 
^ Total 

Males 

• 44444 44444 44444 ♦♦♦♦♦ 44 

Nellore 

Females 
, Total 

Males 

• 44444 44444 44444 44444 

South Arcot 

Females 

Total 

Males 

. 44444 44444 44444 4444 « 

Vizagapatam 

Females 

Total 

Males 

4444444444444444444 

Xanjore 

Females 

Total 

-Males 

4444444444444444444 

Chingleput 

. . Females 
| Total 

-Males 

■ 44444 44444 44444 44 4 < 

Anantapnr 

Females 
‘ , Total 

- Males 

■ 44444 44444 44444 444 < 

Salem 

Females 

Total 

Males 

• 44444 44444 44444 444 

Coimbatore 

Females 
' ! Total 

<~ Males 

' 44444 44444 44444444 

Trichinopoly 

. ! Females 
^ Total 

' Males 

• j ma am « + « 

Kistna 

. . Females 
Total 

' Males 

• 44444 44444 44444 44 

North Arcot 

. . Females 
Total 

Males 

■ 44444 44444 44444 4 < 

Kurr.col 

. Females 
’ Total 

r Males 

• 44444 44444 ◄ 

Madura 

. Females 
Total 

Males 

• 44444 44444 44444 

Agency. Gdr.jam 

. . Females 
^ Total 

Males 

• 44444 44444 4444 

Malabar 

. Females 
Total 

Males 

• 44444 44444 4444 

Nilgiris 

. Females 
Total 

Males 

• 44444 44444 444 < 

Eellary 

. . Females 


Total 

r Males 

• 44444 44444 444 < 

Ganjam 

, Females 
Total 

Ma les 

• 44444 44444 444 * 

Tinnevelly . 

Females 
' ; Total 

' Males 

■ 44444 44444 444 

South Canara 

. Females 
Total 

Males 

• 44444 44444 44 < 

Godavari 

Females 
’ ; Total 

' Male.. 

44444444444 

Agency. Vizagapatam 

. < Females 

Total 

c 

r Males 

• 44444 44444 i 

Agency. Godavari 

Females 

Total 

'Males 

■ 44444*4444 

Madras 

. . Females 
Total 

f Males 

• 44444444 

Total. British Territory 

. i Females 

• XXssXhs hoi'V-Sb.C-.'Si ssBxSsS 


Total 

• 4444444444 444444 

For further details see Table XII and Chapter VII. 
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No. 20 


SHOWING THE MALES FEMALES ssr: AND PERSONS 

+++ IN EVERY ioo.ooo OF THE POPULATION OF EACH 
DISTRICT WHO ARE BLIND. 


Each diamond, etc., represent'' live persons 

25 50 75 100 125 



Males 


. . . . . - • ..... .............. VV,V“| v 


Total 

Males 


♦♦♦♦♦ +++++ +++++ ♦♦♦♦♦ 4+4+4 

Malabar 

Females 




Total 

Males 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ +++++ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦« 

Tinnevelly 

Females 




Total 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 44+44 ♦♦♦♦♦ 

( 

Males 


< , ■' *' /'N 

Ganjam .... 

Females 

Total 


44+4+ ++++ + ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

- 

Males 



Agency. Ganjam 

Females 



Total 


4+44+ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ +4 


Males 



South Cana ra . . .< 

Females 


. .. .... ^ v; .y 


Total 


+444+ 44444 44444 +4+++ ♦< 

r 

Males 


' 

Kurnool . . . . ( 

Females 



1 

Total 


4+4+4 44444 4+444 +++++ * 


Males 



Agency. Vizagapatam 

Females 


r'r.rC.'x,' 

Total 


♦♦♦♦♦ 4+444 +4+44 ++++< 

r 

Males 



Nellore . . . - 

Females 


r. 'x“- ‘ •rr'x'r-:^ 

l 

Total 


+4+44 4444+ 4+44+ +++4< 

r 

Males 



Cuddapah , 

Females 



s 

Total 

Males 


+4+44 +444+ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦« 

Bellary 

Females 



L 

Total 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦« 

r 

Males 



Trichinopoly . . . -j 

Females 


'Vl'V", *>: " \* . ■jW','.*, ' *,'t* ; 'z~,. V*;V; r 'rS . ' ’r * CV- V . 


Total 


♦ ♦♦♦'♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ +++< 


Males 



Madura . . . . { 

Females 


• t : 7 1 r. f r * 7 ’~T , *.** ;'c ,, 5, ~ * ■* 

l 

Total 

Males 


+44++ +444+ 444+4 ++4 

South Arcot 

Females 



L 

Total 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Males 


. 

Vizagapatam . . . < 

Females 



[ 

Total 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 44+++ 4i 

Kistna . . . . f 

Males 



Females 


■} *'.'•>*: v'-ys * v-, v 

L 

Total 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ +4+4+ 44 

f 

Males 



Coimbatore . . < 

Females 


I'l *, "t'*,' c'*F. " V ** ^ ; •j'". - ■* * 5** * ’. 


Total 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

r 

Males 



Godavaii . . * . < 

Females 


vrrx:' v '.'VrV* r ^ ^,r7-' 

Total 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ◄ 

' 

Males 



Salem 

Females 


,7 I V ^ h " "U /L'*' h-F" '"•h” r~‘* 

l 

Total 


4 + 4+4 4+444 + 444 + < 

r 

North Arcot . . i 

Males 


'\ r ' ' S' 

Females 



l 

r 

Total 

Males 


+++++ ++ 4 ++ +++++ < 

Chingleput . . . . i 

Females 



1 

l. 

Total 


♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦< 

r 

1 

Males 



Agency. Godavari . . 1 

Females 



t 

Total 



f 

Males 


, 

Tanjore > • • . \ 

Females 


\'*V.v7f; - : ' 7’ 

L 

Total 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

r 

Males 


- ' 

Madras . , . .1 

Females 


..... .. ^ * . ' f . _ * 

L 

Total 


+++++++++++ 

r 

Males 



Nilgiris 

Females 



t. 

f 

Total 

Males 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Total, British Territory . \ 

Females 

Total 


giiSMlSg SSiBS! 

♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 


25 50 75 100 

For further details see Table XII and Chapter VII. 
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No. 21 


SHOWING THE MALES > , FEMALES LiSS AND PERSONS ♦♦♦ IN 

EVERY 100,000 OF THE POPULATION OF EACH DISTRICT WHO 
ARE LEPERS. 


Each diamond, etc., represents three peevin'.. 

15 30 45 60 75 90 105 120 135 150 


Agency. Ganjam 


Madras . . . 


South Canara 


North Arcot 


Ganjam 


South Arcot 


Agency, Vizaga- 
patain. 


Godavari . . . 

Chingleput . 
Vizagapatam 

Malahar 

Tanjore . . 

Kurnool . . 

Trichinopoly 

Tinnevelly . 

9 

Nellore . . 

Kistna . . 

Bellary . . 


Agency. Godavari, l 


Madura 


Nilgiris . . 


Salem . . 


Cuddapah 


Anantapur . 


Coimbatore 


Total. British 
Terri torv. 


Males . 
Females 
Total . 

1 Males . 
Females 
Total . 

Males . 
i Females 
[ Total . 

Males . 
Females 
1 Total . 

i Males . 
; Females 
| Total . 

f Males . 
i Females 
l. Total . 

Males . 
Females 
l Total • 

| Males . 
\ Females 
[ Total . 

Males . 
Females 
Total . 

f Males . 

■ •. Females 
L Total . 

f Males . 

1 1 Females 
.. Total , 

Males . 
Females 
Total . 

f Males . 

• | Females 
L Total . 

f Males . 

■ -j Females 
L Total . 

j" Males . 

■ 1 Females 
L Total . 

Males . 
Females 
Total 

Males . 
Females 
Total . 

Males . 
Females 
Total . 

Males . 
Fema les 
Total . 

Males . 
Females 
Total . 


i Males . 

• j Females 
l Total . 

| Males . 

• ' Females 
l Total . 

I Males . 

■ ■( Females 
l Total . 

Males . 
. \ Females 
i_ Total . 

f Males . 

■ ■ Females 
l Total . 

Males 
Females 
Total . 


♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 44444 ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 44444 ♦ 
♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 4 
♦♦♦♦♦ ♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 44444 
44444 44444 ♦ ♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦ 44444 ♦♦♦♦♦ 4444 
44444 '44444 44444 4444 
44444 44444 44444 44 
'44444 '44444 44444 4 
44444 '44444 44444 
44444 44444 4444 « 

44444 44444 444 
44444 44444 44 
44444 44444 
44444 4444 < 

44444 4444 
44444 444 < 

44444444 « 


'44444 444 
44444 44 - 
44444 44 
44444 44 
♦♦♦♦♦♦< 
4444 
444 < 


44 < 

444444444444 


For further details see Table XII and Chapter VII. 
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No. 22 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER MILLION OF THE POPULA- 
TION SUFFERING FROM EACH OF THE FOUR INFIRMITIES AT 
EACH OF THE LAST FOUR CENSUSES. 

iThis includes infirmities in Feudatory States.) 


Males . ,v, Females Total ♦♦♦♦. Each diamond, etc., represents 40 persons. 
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For fui tlier details see Table XII and Chapter VII, 



No. 23 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE BORNE BY CERTAIN OF THE LARGER 
CASTES TO THE TOTAL HINDU AND ANIMIST POPULATION. 
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For farther details see Table XIII and Chapter VIII. 



No. 24 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF BRAHMANS OF ALL CLASSES IN 
EVERY 1,000 OF THE HINDU AND ANIMIST POPULATION OF 
EACH DISTRICT. 


Each diamond represents three persons. 
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For further details see Tabic XIII and Chapter YII 1 . 



No. 25 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE HINDU AND ANIMIST 
POPULATION WHO ARE INCLUDED IN EACH OF THE SOCIAL 
PRECEDENCE GROUPS. 


Each diamond represents 1 per cent. 


1 2 3 4 5 

I. Brahman and allied castes . . N ' _ 

II. Kshatriya and allied castes . . , > j 

III. Vaisya and allied castes . . .On 

IV. Sat Sndras or Good Sndras . . , N , N O' x 

V. Sndras who habitually employ' 

Brahmans as purohits and 1 

whose touch pollutes to a ( v - - - 

slight degree 

VI. Sndras who occasionally j 

employ Brahmans as purohits > . y JYO : 
and whose touch pollutes. 

VII. Sndras who do not employ] 

Brahmans as purohits and [ 
whose touch pollutes. J , ! 

VIII. Castes which pollute even] , ( j 1 

without touching but do not 1 O"0;C> N V v J* 
eat beef. J j 

IX. Castes which eat beef but do N ^ ; „ , 
not pollute except by touch. v/ i 

X. Castes which eat beef and pol- V - N i , N , % ^ 1 . v 
lute even without touching. \ 
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- ‘ N, 



35 
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XI. Castes which deny the sacer- 1 1 

dotal authority of the Brah- > -y y‘ ' 
mans. J '• 

XII. Cases in which caste was in- ' 

sufficiently indicated. 

XIII. Castes foreign to the Presi- 1 

deucy. y \ , 

1 2 3 4 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 


For further details see Chapter Y i 1 1 . 



No. 26 


SHOWING FOR EACH CASTE IN TABLE XIV— {a) THE NUMBER IN 
EVERY 10,000 FEMALES UNDER THE AGE OF 12 WHO ARE EITHER 
MARRIED OR WIDOWS OCO ; ( b ) THE NUMBER IN EVERY 10,000 
FEMALES OF ALL AGES WHO ARE WIDOWS ♦♦♦. 


Each diamond represents 70 persons. 
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For further details see Table XIY and Chapter IV. 



No. 27 


SHOWING (a) THE PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS SUPPORTED BY EACH 
“CLASS” OF OCCUPATIONS TO THE TOTAL POPULATION OF 
THE PRESIDENCY : AND (b) THE PERCENTAGE OF THE 
POPULATION OF THE “CITIES” SUPPORTED BY EACH “CLASS” 
TO THE TOTAL POPULATION OF SUCH CITIES ♦♦♦♦. 


Class of 
Occupation. 

B 

D 

: c 

G 


Description. 


Pasture and Agriculture . 


Each diamond represents 2 per cent. 

to 20 30 40 

♦♦♦♦4 


Preparation and Supply of r , . .. ' ' 

material Substances. L ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦« 


Personal Services 

Unskilled labour, not agricul- 
tural. 


♦♦♦♦< 


E Commerce. Transport 

Storage. 

F Professions 

i 

j 

A Government 

H Means of Subsistence 

pendent of Occupation. 


and 

1 ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

■ ; ♦♦♦♦ 

• 1 ♦♦♦ 

inde- 

L ♦♦ 

10 '20 30 


40 


50 


60 70 SO 


60 70 80 


For further details see Table XV and Chapter IX. 



No. 28 


SHOWING {a) THE PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS SUPPORTED BY EACH 
“ORDER’’ OF OCCUPATIONS TO THE TOTAL POPULATION OF 
THE PRESIDENCY ; 

(/>) THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION OF THE 
“CITIES” SUPPORTED BY EACH “ORDER” TO THE TOTAL 
POPULATION OF SUCH “CITIES” ♦♦♦♦. 


Order of 
Occupation. 

Description. 

Each diamond represents 2 per cent. 

2 4 6 8 10 20 30 40 

50 

60 

V 

Agriculture .... 


c- ' 




VII 

Food. Drink ami Stimulants . 






XII 

Textile Fabrics and Dress 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦< 





VI 

Personal. Household and Sani- 
tary Services. 

♦ ♦♦♦◄ 




■ 

XXII 

Earthwork and General Labour. 

♦ ' 





XX 

Learned and Artistic Profes- 
sions. 

♦ ♦♦« 





IV 

Provision and Care of Animals 

i 

. X 





XV 

Wood. Cane. Leaves, etc. 

♦ < 





1 

Administration 

i 

- 

1 




' 

XIII 

Metals and Precious Stones . 

♦ 

♦ 




| 

XIX 

Transport and Storage . 

♦ ♦♦♦4 




i 

XVII 

Leather, etc, . 

i 

◄ 




■ 

XXIV 

Independent . 

.. i 





IX 

Buildings 

♦< 





XVIII 

Commerce 






XIV 

Glass. Earthen and Stoneware. 

i 

i 

« 




! 

VIII 

Light. Firing and Forage 

« 





XI 

Supplementary Rei|iiirenients. 

♦ « 




’ 

XVI 

Drugs. Gums. Dyes. etc. . 

, 




| 

II 

Defence . . . . 

4 




i 

XXIII 

Indefinite and Disreputable 
Occupations 

4 




1 

i 

X 

Vehicles and Vessels 

5 

◄ 





XXI 

Sport 





i 

HI 

Service of Native and Foreign 

States. 





1 

: 


2 4 6 8 10 20 30 40 

50 

60 


For further details see Table XV and Chapter IX. 



No. 29 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION OF EACH 
DISTRICT SUPPORTED BY AGRICULTURE (ORDER V). 


Each diamond represents 2 per cent. 
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For further details see Table XV and Chapter IX. 



No. 30 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 
OF EACH DISTRICT SUPPORTED BY INDUSTRIAL 
OCCUPATIONS (CLASS D). 


Each diamond represents 2 per cent. 

10 20 30 40 50 60 
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For further details see Table XV and Chapter IX. 


No. 31 

SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF ACTUAL WORKERS IN EACH 
“ORDER” OF OCCUPATIONS TO THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
PERSONS SUPPORTED BY THAT ORDER. 


Each diamond represents 2 per cent. 


Number 

of 

order 

Description. 

10 20 30 40 50 

IV 

> Provision and care of animals . ^ 

• - > • v 

VIII 

Light, firing and forage . . . 

<T t ^ ' * ( , . » ' * 

XXII 

1 Earthwork and general labour . 

•• .'. ; ■- • -X. ; .. -.* ■ .■*_• 

XXIII 

Indefinite and disreputable 
occupations. 

‘ x ■ . 

: XXIV 

Independent . ... 

| 

V 

Agriculture ... 

! 

Vl 

Personal, household and sani- 
tary services. 

^ j ‘ 

! XIV 

Glass, earthen and stone-ware. 

\ > , 

XII 

Textile fabrics and dress 

1 '■ "• 

j XVI 

Drugs, gums. dyes. etc. . . . 


! vii 

Food, drink and stimulants . . 


1 XXI 

Sport . . 1 


X, 

Wood, cane, leaves, etc. . . . 

X ■••• ' . ■ *- ' ! 

i ix 

l 

Buildings 

N -, 1 ... . 1 

XI 

Supplementary recjiiirements 

, . • v ' . * ' • 

II 

i Defence . 


XVII 

Leather, etc. ... . . 


XIX 

Transport and storage 

• ■ *. . 1 

I XX 

1 Learned and artistic professions 

> 

'\ 

j XIII 

Metals and precious stones . . 

v , ! i 

XVIII 

Commerce . .... 

j 

1 1 

Administration . . 

i 

X 

i Vehicles and vessels .... 

•' X . 1 

III 

j 

Service of Native and Foreign 
States. 

1 ' 

10 20 30 40 50 


oC 70 


60 70 


80* 


For further details s ee Table XV and Chapter IX 



No. 32 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF FEMALE ACTUAL WORKERS IN 
EACH “ORDER” OF OCCUPATION TO THE TOTAL ACTUAL 
WORKERS IN THAT ORDER. 


Each diamond represents 2 percent. 


N umber ot 
Ord»r. 

Description 
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Indefinite and Disreputable t’ecn- 
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. v ' 
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Earthwork .mu Gen-ral Laoour . 
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. * _ * v ' x \ * 


VII 

Food. Drink and Stimulants 



" - ... - ■ 
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Agncidture 
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Independent 
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SHOWING THE NUMBER IN EVERY i,ooo OF THE CHRISTIAN POPULA- 
TION WHO BELONG TO THE MORE NUMEROUSLY REPRE- 
SENTED OF THE SECTS IN TABLE XVII. 
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For further details see Table XVII and Chapter III, 
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SHOWING FOR EACH DISTRICT THE PERCENTAGE OF THE 
CHRISTIANS IN IT WHICH BELONG TO EACH OF THE MORE 
NUMEROUSLY REPRESENTED SECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Roman Catholic fniimillf : Anglican Communion . • ; Baptist : Lutheran and allied denominations +++ ; 

Congregationalist ////////////. Each diamond, etc., represents 2 per cent. Numbers less than 2 per cent. 
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SHOWING THE NUMBER OF EUROPEAN BRITISH SUBJECTS, OTHER 
EUROPEANS AND EURASIANS PER MILLION OF THE POPULA- 
TION IN EACH DISTRICT, EXCEPT MADRAS CITY AND THE 
NILGIRIS. 
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CENSUS OF INDIA, 


1901 . 


MADRAS. 


IMPERIAL SERIES. VOLUME XV. 


PROVINCIAL SERIES. PARC I. 


THE REPORT OX THE CENSUS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Tins report is contained in Jour volumes, which are respectively numbered as under 
in the Imperial series comprising the volumes for the whole of India, and in the 
Provincial series consisting of those which relate only to this Presidency : — 


Imperial Piovinoiui 

s«*iirs. series. 

The Report proper Ahc present volume ' ... ... Yol. At Part I. 

The Imperial Tables ... ... ... ... ... ., XY-A .. II. 

The Provincial Tables ... .. ... ... NY -B .. III. 

The report on the administration of the census ... ... .. A Y-C .. It'. 


An index to all four parts will be found at the beginning of the present volume, 
and to each part is prefixed a detailed table of its own particular contents, ft ivill 
be seen from these that Part I V. the Administrative Volume, deals only with 
the machinery used in taking the census and compiling the results. It is thus 
unconnected with the present volume, and indeed only a limited number of copies of 
it have been struck and it does not in strictness form one of the Imperial series. 
Part III, the Provincial Tables,* contains figures for the smaller revenue areas 
known as taluks, and is not likely to require to bo referred to except for purposes 
connected with detailed administration. There thus remain for immediate consi- 
deration only Parts I and II, — this present volume and the Imperial Tables. These 
Imperial Tables give statistics by districts and states and in some cases by cities.” 
or towns containing over -50,000 inhabitants. They are 19 in number and the 
figures in each of them are considered in the chapter of the present volume which 
is set opposite to it below : — 

Number anil contents of Imperial Table. 

T. Area, houses and population in each district 
TIL Towns ami villages classified bv population 
IV. T owns classified bv population, with variations since 1871 
A . Towns arranged by districts, with population bv religion 
II. Variation in popidation of each district since 1871 
XI. birth place in each district and city 
VI. Religions in each district 
XY II. Sects of Christians in each district 
VII. Age, sex and civil condition in each district and c-itv . 

XIV. Civil condition in selected castes 
VIII. Education in each district and city 
LX. Education in selected castes 


* in 1S91 these were printed in the 21 separate volumes of taluk and village statistics ” which w*ro prej ured 
for each of the 21 districts (excluding Madras) of the Presidency. This year these 21 volumes contain statistics for 
villages only. It seems probable that some <f thes? Provincial Tables ir>i<:ht be replaced by others of greater interest, 
and it is suggested that the point should be considered at the next census. 
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"NiuuImt an'l «*onr»*nts of Im^>.*rial T.iMi*. 


I’haptrr of this \olumo in 
whlrh it IK iiiftCU«Sr<l. 


X. Language parent tongue > in each district 
XII. Infirmities i<>.. insanity, deaf-mutism. blindness and leprosv 
iiv ages and by districts 
XLI-A. Infirmities in each caste ... 

XIII. Caste, trihe or race in each district 
X\ III. Europeans. Armenians and Eurasians in each district and eitv 
XV. Occupations in each district and eit\ 

XVI. Occupations of selected castes 


VI. Language. 
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As a rule, however, there is no necessity to refer to any of these Imperial Tables 
unless actual detailed figures are required, tor at tin* end of the ehapter discussing 
each Table tin 1 principal statistics therein are exhibited in condensed and propor- 
tional forms in •• subsidiary tables.” This present volume is therefore eomplete in 
itself and can be perused without reference to any of the other three parts. The 
main tacts to be gathered from the subsidiary tables are still further condensed in 
the (right maps and do diagrams prefixed to this volume, which thus contain a kind 
of double-distillate of census. The execution of these diagrams, which are the first 
I have seen in which ordinary printing methods have been emploved, does much 
credit to tin* ingenuity of Mr. Hill. Superintendent of the' Government Press, and of 
Mr. 1 'is her, his Deputy Superintendent. Their virtue lies in the fact that they are 
very inexpensive. Whereas lithographed or zinc-block diagrams cost a considerable 
sum to execute originally and an appreciable amount for each subsequent copy, 
these can be set up by any ordinary compositor as cheaply as a page of any other 
matter, and any number of copies can be struck for little more than the cost of the 
paper on which they are printed. 

The census with which this report deals was the fourth regular enumeration of 
the population of the Presidency which has been undertaken, the first being in 1871 
and the two others at intervals of ten years thereafter. Prior to 1871 estimates of 
the population had been made through the agency of the ordinary village staff of 
the Revenue Department. The first of these attempts took place in 1821-22. and 
a second followed in 1830-38. In the fifteen years between 1851 and 1860 quin- 
quennial returns were complied by the Board of Revenue. All of these, however, 
were rough estimates rather than actual computations, and the figures in them are 
worthless. In 1851, for instance, the population of Madras City was entered as 
720.000. or some 211,000 more than its actual strength to-day. fifty years later. 

The census of 1901 was taken on the night of the 1st March, that date being 
selected because there was a good moon then, and because few fairs and festivals 
which would take the [icople away from their homes fell upon it. In certain areas 
called the *■ non-synchronous tracts ” (see page 23 and Appendix K of the admin- 
istrative volume) where the difficulty of getting about the country made a night 
census impossible, or when* there were not enough enumerators to enable it to be 
finished in one day. the enumeration was made by day-light on the morning of the 
2nd March, or was even spread over several weeks before that date. 

The administrative volume contains detailed particulars of the machinery 
employed throughout the operations and only the briefest sketch of the matter is 
necessary here. As 94 per cent, of the population are totally illiterate, it was not 
possible to follow the practice of western countries and merely supply each house- 
holder with a schedule for the entry of the particulars of the members of his 
family and call for it again subsequently. It was necessary to provide a literate 
agency which would be able to write up for the whole of the people the particulars 
which, with the rarest exceptions, they were unable to enter for themselves. The 
whole of the Piv-ideney was accordingly marked out into “‘blocks” containing 
about 30 hou-es each, and an enumerator was appointed to each of these to fill up 
the schedules for tlio persons found in it on the night of the census. The blocks 
wore group'd into compact “ circles. ” containing some 20 blocks apiece, which 
were under the control of ‘“supervisors.’ and these were again arranged into 
“ charges. ■’ eompri-ing on an average some 1 4 circles, to each of which a “ charge- 
su)terintendent ” was appointed. Supervisors and charge-superintendents were 
usually officials in the employ of Government, and were responsible for the accuracy 
of the work in the areas they controlled. There were 220,885 enumerators, 14,277 
supervisors and 1,077 charge-superintendents. 
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Except in the wildest of the lion-synchronous tracts there was a Preliminary 
anil a Final Enumeration. The former took place during January and February 
and consisted in the entry by the enumerators in the schedules of particulars for all 
persons then resident in each block. This was thereafter very thoroughly checked 
bv the superior members of the census staff. At the Final Enumeration, which 
occurred on the night of the 1st March, the enumerators went round their blocks 
again and corrected the previous entries with reference to the changes in the inhabit- 
ants thereof which had occurred in the interim, — striking out the entries for persons 
no longer present and filling up the necessary particulars for new arrivals. 

Some curious letters were received in this office while this work was going on. 
One individual wrote to say that as he was frequently on the move he was likely 
to be missed out. and so enclosed the necessary particular- regarding himself. 
Another asked that all the enumerators might be told to look for his long-lost 
brother (description as per margin) who had disappeared and left no trace. Some 
of the entries met with during the checking of the Preliminary Enumeration were 
also out of the common. One enumerator modestly wrote himself down in the 
schedule as ‘ illiterate,' which in census phraseology means 8 unable to read and 
write.’ Another entered particulars for a saint buried in an ancient tomb and 
pleaded in excuse the common belief in the neighbourhood that the holy man- was 
still alive within his shrine. A third, finding a census number on the village temple, 
boldly enumerated the god inside it : — “ Name, Ganesha ; Religion, Hindu; Sex, 
male; Civil condition, married; Age. about 200 years ; Means of subsistence, 
offerings from the villagers.” etc. 

The morning after the census the enumerators met their supervisor at a spot 
previously agreed upon and added up the totals of the houses, the male- and the 
females entered in their schedules. The supervisor compiled the total lor Ins circle 
and sent it bv the quickest route to the Tnhsildar of the taluk, who similarly 
compiled totals for the taluk and sent them at once to the Collector of the district. 
Collectors telegraphed the totals so obtained to the Census Commis-ioner for India 
and to this office. The last of these telegrams wa- received on the Sth March, or 
within a week after the enumeration, and the difference between the ** provisional 
total" of the population of the Presidency entered in them and the figures eventu- 
allv .'arrived at bv the central census offices, and now entered in the various 
statistical tables, was only '024 [ter cent., or 24 persons in loO.OOO. 

On the arrival of the schedules in the central census offices (there were .'10 
tons of them), the entries in them were abstracted and tabulated by what j- known 
as •• the slip system," the cardinal principle of which was borrowed from recent 
practice on the Continent. Under tins system the particulars entered in the sched- 
ules regarding each person enumerated in any taluk were copied in an abbreviated 
form on to a " slip’' of paper. — one slip being made out for each person, — and these 
slips underwent successive sortings in accordance with the various particulars 
written upon them, the result of each sorting being ascertained and entered in 
the statistical table relating to that particular. Thus, the slips for the taluk (an 
average taluk contains some IuO.OoO persons) were first sorted into two lots 
according as the person entered on each was a male or a temale. the number in each 
lot was counted and the result entered in the table showing particulars of sexe-. 
The slips ot' each sex were then separately sorted according to the religion of the 
person represented by each, and the number of each religion was similarly counted 
and entered in the table -bowing religions by sexes, and so on tor all the other 
particulars required by the statistical tables. The totals so obtained for the various 
taluks were afterwards compiled into totals for each district, and these latter were 
again compiled to give the totals for the Presidency. 

To reduce the* amount of slip-writing to be doin' and to facilitate sorting, the 
slips were of different colours and shapes. Tim colours varied with the religions 
of the persons enumerated. If an individual was a Hindu by religion, the particulars 
in the schedule regarding him or her were written on a slip made of brown paper. 
If he was a Musalman, a whity-brown slip was used, if a Christian, a pink one, and 
so on. The shapes varied both with the civil condition (unmarried, married or 
widowed) of the persons enumerated and also with their sex. If an individual 
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was unmarried, tlie particulars regarding him or her were written on a short, 
broad slip. If lie was married, a longer slip of the same breadth was used, and if 
widowed a narrower and still longer slip. If the individual was a male a slip 
which was a complete rectangle was employed, but if she was of the other sex, a 
slip with the top right hand corner cut off it was used. Thus each slip showed by 
its colour and shape the religion, civil condition, and sex of the [terson it repre- 
sented. and none of these particulars had to be copied on to it. The population 
of the Presidency is 38 millions, so that the necessity of copying 114 million entries 
was thus avoided. The colours and shapes also greatly assisted the sorting of the 
slips. To obtain information for all the Tables prescribed, each of the 3S millions of 
slips had to be sorted at least seven times, and some of those belonging to religions 
and castes for which .specially detailed particulars were required had to be sorted 
as many as thirteen times. On the whole it may be calculated that each of the slips 
had to be sorted eight times, or. to put it another way, that 304 million slips had 
to be sorted once. 

The work of copying and sorting the sbp< began on the 25fh March and was 
practically complete by the 24th August, or in five months. Nineteen hundred 
men. who were paid by the piece, were employed upon it. The compilation and 
fair copying of the figures took a smaller office, numbering about 120 men on 
an average, some two months more to complete, the work being finished by the 
15th October. The cost of copying was Rs. 833 per million slips, and that of 
sorting averaged Rs. 119 per million slips for each time they were sorted. The 
total cost of copying and sorting all the slips and compiling the results was 
Rs. 2, 05.950, or Rs. 5-4-9 per thousand of the population dealt with. The whole 
cost of the census from beginning to end, including every description of charge, 
was Rs. 2.35,455, or Rs. 7-5-5 per thousand of the population.* 

Owing to the slip-system, it was the cheapest and quickest census of which 
1 have been able to find any record. In ISO I the preparation of the Tables in this 
Presidency took fourteen months longer and the whole cost of the operations was 
Rs. 4.72,022, or Rs. 13-4-0 per thousand of the population, and this although in 
that year the salaries of Government officers deputed to census work were debited to 
the departments to which they belonged, whereas this year they were charged to 
the census accounts, a course which involved an addition of Us. 28,735 to the 
expenditure iu these latter, in 189] the Punjab did the work far more cheap] v 
than any other province in India owing to its employing village accountants, but 
oven there the cost was Rs. 9-12-2 per thousand. 

Of censuses iu western countries the latest of which any details are obtainable 
is that of Cuba taken by the Government of the United Status in 1399. The report 
thereon congratulates itself on the " unparalleled record of speedy work ” achieved, 
but. the tabulation there took the same length of time as ours did here, namely, five 
months, though the population of Cuba is one and-a-lialf millions against the 33 
millions of Madras. The total cost of the Cuba census works out to Rs. 71 (J per 
thousand of the population and the cost ol preparing the tables t-o Rs. 105 per 
thousand, or nearly twenty times as much as the cost here. This latter work was 
done by the Hollerith machine, which was also used in the last census of the 
United States anti in at least time other recent censuses the other side of Suez. 
This machine consists, of a. hoard containing over 200 keys, like those of a tvpe- 
wi'iter, each of which is marked with some one of the particulars which have to he 
recorded about each person enumerated. Thus there are keys to denote the 
various races which arc likely to be returned, others for the three civil conditions, 
others for the various ages, and so on. The touching of a key punches a hole in 
a particular part of a card placed underneath it. Tabulation is effected by touch- 
ing the keys appropriate to each of the particulars entered in the schedule for 
each person and mi recording on one card, by means of holes punched in certain 
parts of it. all the information regarding that person. The cards are afterwards 
sorted by an automatic electrical machine which also simultaneously counts them. 


* The population of Core and of Bangalore Ciyi! and Military Station, which was dealt with in our o Hires, is 
included in these calculations. 
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It has boon soon that this method is neither as cheap nor as speedy as the 
‘* slip system,” but probably it will be claimed that it is more accurate. Compara- 
tive tests of the accuracy of the two methods are of com se not producible, but it 
seems clear that to pick out the right keys from among over 200 different ones is 
a more difficult matter than to copy out a slip, and that the detection of inaccuracy 
in this copying is easier than the discovery of case- in which the wrong key was 
touched. Over 10 per cent, of all the slips copied in the Madras offices were checked 
by men who drew higher pay than those who v rote them and who were paid rewards 
for detecting mistakes in them. So accurately was the mechanical work of copying 
done that the highest percentage of slips in which mistakes were found in anyone 
week was '04. As each slip contained -ome eight entries, the percentage of mistakes 
detected to entries made was thus one- eighth of this figure, or "OS, or 8 in 10,000. 
In tlit* last fortnight of the work the errors detected fell to between 4 and 5 
in 10,000. Over 00 per cent, of the slips sorted were also checked on the same 
principles and the detection of mistakes in bundle- of sorted slips i.-, an extremely 
easy matter. The only results with which it i- at pre.-ent pos-ible to compare those 
of the present census are those obtained in lbOl by the abstraction sheet ” system, 
and the comparison is greatly in favour of the slip system, as will be si on again and 
again in the course of this report. It was ast mushing to see how accurately the 
clerks sorted and counted large ma-se« of loO.UOO or 200.000 slip-. Fudging was 
impossible, and yet differences of as much as one in 10,000 between the result of 
one counting and that of another were the exception rather than the rule. 

The adoption of the Hollerith machine, or any allied system, in this country 
would deprive us of the natural advantage of cheap labour which we possess. It 
would require trained and intelligent men to operate the key-hoards referred to, 
whereas any clerk who can read and write can sort slips, and the work becomes so 
mechanical that the dullest men get to do it accurately. Moreover, with our com- 
plicated scheme of occupations, which contains 52' > heads again.-f the Is prescribed 
in Cuba, and our numerous castes and races (150 against 5 in Cuba) the punching 
machines would require a bewildering number of keys. Further, every entry of 
occupation and every entry of caste would have to be separately classified on the 
schedules themselves by trained men, before these schedules went to the punchers, 
whereas under the slip-system the slips came to the classifiers tied up in bundles of 
a hundred slips all containing the same entry and the number of classifications to 
be made was thus only on- hundredth of what it would otherwise have been. 

The slip system might, however, he greatly cheapened and quickened by having 
the enumeration recorded in the first instance on the slips themselves, that is, by 
having the census entries for each person written on a separate piece of paper. 
This would save the cost of slip copviug and also that <>f the paper required for the 
slips, which this year weighed more and cost more than all that used at the enumer- 
ation itself. The pieces of paper so used would all have to he of one colour and one 
shape, but this would matter little, as under the methods followed in the Madras 
offices the slips were sorted according to sexes and religions once for all at the 
beginning of the operations, and were kept separate throughout afterwards. It is 
therefore in only one sorting that the want of the assistance afforded bv colour and 
shape would be felt. 

From the beginning of this census to its end, --in the enumeration in thedistricts, 
in the preparation of the Tables in the central offices, and in the writing ol this 
report, — 1 have incurred more obligations to the work of others than I can hope 
to adequately repay. 

In the work in the districts the excellence of the arrangements made by Col- 
lectors, to whom the census came as a very heavy addition to already heavy duties, 
rendered it possible to complete the whole of the steps preliminary to tlio enumera- 
tion three weeks before the date fixed for its commencement, to record it on 58 
lakhs of schedules less than were found necessary in 1891, although the population 
was 2 \ millions more than in that year, and to prepare the prov isional totals with a 
speed and an accuracy greatly in advance of all previous records. At the enumera- 
tion itself, no less than 177,000 private individuals ungrudgingly gave their assist- 
ance, often at the cost of considerable hardship and inconvenience to themselves, 
and it is not too much to say that without their help the task would have been an 
all but impossible one. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


In tht' central census offices the strain was such as no one employed in them is 
likely readily to forget, and all the nine Deputy Superintendents who were in 
immediate charm* of them worked with a loyalty and enthusiasm which it would be 

CJ i* «. 

difficult to surpass. These nine officers were M.R.Rv. I*. Goviuda Mcnon. hirst 
Assistant in the Settlement Department of the Board of Revenue; Mr. M. S. 
Mascarenhas, Special Blague Assistant, Local and Municipal Secretariat ; and 
M.R.Rys, {{. Aagasundaram Aiyar. lluzur Sheristadar of South A root ; K. Seshacha- 
lapati Pantulu. Tahsildar of Bapatla ; S. A . V. Rajachar. Tahsildar of Conjeeveram ; 
D. LTmamahesyara Rao, Tahsildar of < ’ocanada ; ('. Tiruvenkatacharl, English Head 
Clerk, Xellore ; M. Venkat Rao, English Head Clerk, South Canara; and K. 
Rajagopal Ran. Deputy Tahsildar of Parlakimedi. Where all did well, it would be 
invidious to particularise, but M.R.Rv. R. Goviuda Menon deserves my special 
thanks for the manner in which, after the conclusion of the sorting in his own 
office, he organised and managed the office which compiled the Imperial Tables. 

In writing this report I have been much assisted by the many correspondents 
who have contributed to the preparation of the caste glossary attached to Chapter 
VIII, by M. Sriniva-a Aiyangar of my personal office, whose help in the same 
matter was invaluable, aud by my assistant S. Dandapani Aiyar, who combines 
unusual accuracy with au uncommon capacity for continuous hard work. Lastly 
I must express my acknowledgments to Mr. R. Hill, the Superintendent of the 
Government Press, Madras, for the help which he gave me from the beginning of 
the work to the end of it. and for the foresight, order and method with which he 
printed and distributed the five milliou schedules aud other papers which were 
required for the enumeration, cut the 42 million slips which were used in the central 
offices anil managed the heavy printing which this report involved. All these 
matters had to be carried through in addition to the ordinary work of the Press 
and all of them were performed with a promptitude and smoothness which reflects 
the greatest credit on its organization and management. 

in conclusion, critics of this report may perhaps be reminded that it labours 
under the disadvantage of having been written against time, the Government of 
India having ordered that it should be completed by the end of March 1 ( .M>2, although 
the ( SOI report was not finished until a whole year later. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION. 


The Presidency and its districts. 


The Madras Presidency is the southernmost Province of India. Us general 

situation, configuration and boundaries can be gathered 
from the first of the maps attached to this volume. In 
consulting this it must, however, be borne m mind that this report does not deal 
with the Native State of Mysore or the adjoining British Province of Ooorg. 
neither of which are included in the Presidency, nor with the two Native States of 
Travaneore and (Jochinon the west coast, which, though they have direct political 
relations with the Government of Madras, had their own Census Superintendents 
who are publishing their own accounts of the operations under their charge. the 
only three States dealt with in this report are the three small principalities of 
Pudukkottai. Banganapalle and Sandur. These three are the onlv areas within the 
Presidency the chiefs of which exercise any sovereign power. The other Maharajas 
and Hdjas in Madras are merely zamindars, or proprietors, subject to the payment 
of a fixed annual sum to Government, of certain landed estates. 


The method upon which the Presidency is administered can be gathered from 
the various annual departmental reports and the compilations of standing informa- 
tion upon the subject, and need not be discussed at length. It is sufficient to 
explain that it is divided into the 22 districts which are shown in the various maps 
and tables, in each of which executive authority is vested in a Collector, and that 
these districts are again sub-divided for administrative purposes into taluks (see the 
second of the maps at the beginning of this volume ', the chief executive officers of 
which are called Tahsildars. The " agency tracts’" attached to Ganjam. Vizaga- 
patam and Godavari are not separate administrative districts ; they are areas covered 
with hill and jungle which are peopled mainly by forest tribes and in which little of 
the ordinary law of the country is in force, and they are shown separately in the maps 
and tables because, as will be seen immediately, they differ very widely in climate, 
religion, language, and other matters from the districts to which they are attached. 
Municipalities are frequently referred to in the course of this report, and it may be 
explained that they are governed by councils which are empowered by special acts 
to levy taxes and to spend them upon roads, schools, sanitation and so on. but 
which do not possess the magisterial powers usually vested in the councillors of an 
English Borough. 


The five Natural Divisions of the 
Presidency. 


It is difficult to carry away a clear idea of the very different conditions which 
prevail in the various parts of the Presidency, if the facts 
regarding them are considered in a state of diffusion 
throughout all its 22 districts ; bur these districts 
arrange themselves into five Natural Divisions, the characteristics of each of which 
are distinct, and throughout this report the main facts of each subject dealt with 
have accordingly been focussed into proportional and comparative figures for these 
five Divisions. 


The boundaries of the Divisions are shown in the first map in this volume. 
First comes the Agenei/ Division. This, as the map shows, and as has been men- 
tioned above, consists almost entirely of jungle and low hills, and it differs altogether 
from all the others. From the statement printed at the end of this chapter, it will 
be seon that it is a sparsely peopled tract inhabited largely by Animistic tribes, 
which speak languages peculiar to themselves, live mainly in very small villages, 
scarcely ever leave their own country, depend almost entirely upon agriculture, and 
are almost wholly illiterate. It contains no railways and hardly any roads, trade 
being conducted by means of pack bullocks ; but in a great part of it the rainfall 
is over 50 inches a year, and if its communications were improved and more enter- 
prise was infused into its people, it might become a prosperous country in spite of 
its feverish climate. 
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Next to the Agency in .several of it-! characteristics, though not in geographi- 
cal position, comes the Jhmin Division. Like the people of the Agencies, its 
inhabitants are very iargely agricultural, are few in propoi tion to its area, increase 
hut slowly ami are more than usually illiterate. The districts in it, which are 
usually known as " the Ceded Districts,” are mostly infertile and are seldom irritable, 
and as it has an annual rainfall which is always under 30 inches and sometimes 
under 2-3, and as the people in it .-uhsht even more exclusively than usual by the 
land, the density of its population and the rate of increase of its inhabitants are 
naturally both of them low. The ioss of population during the 1870 famine was 
heavier in it than anywhere else, but this is being slowly 7 ' recovered, largely by 
immigration. Still, times are too hard and its people consist too largely of back- 
ward Hindustani-speaking M w mi mam for education to flourish. Most of its inhabit- 
ants speak Telugu, but Cauurese is also largely used. Its inland position makes 
the palm-tree rare within it, and as rocks are only too plentiful, its houses are 
usually made of rough stone with flat roofs of mud and faggots, instead of being- 
built of mud and thatched with palm-leaves as in the districts nearer the coast. 
Some of its villages still bear traces, in their fortified construction, of the time 
when it belonged to Hyderabad State. It? high temperature and general unattract- 
iveness have deterred Brahmans and Europeans from settling in it in large 
numbers (see diagrams Xo<. 2d and 33), though the troops stationed at Bellary 
keep up the percentage of the latter in that particular district. 

The other three Isaturai Divisions are more favoured by nature than these 
two. The East Coast bivision possesses two large irrigated areas in the deltas of 
the Godavari and Kistna rivers, and has a rainfall which averages between 30 and 
40 inches, and though its population is not so dense or so well educated as that of 
the two Divisions further south, the rate of increase of its inhabitants is the 
highest of any of the live and its capacity for further progress is very considerable. 
It is essentially the land of the Telugus. 

The Southern Division is Hie country of the Tamils, of the Hindus and of the 
Native Christians. Its rainfall averages on the whole nearer -10 than 30 inches 
annually, it includes the fertile irrigated delta of the Cauvery river arc! the area 
commanded by the Periyar irrigation scheme, and it contains three of the richest 
districts in the Presidency. Its population is more urban than that in any other 
Division, and in density and literacy its people come second only to those of the 
west coast. 

The West Coast Division differs as much from the last three as the Agencies 
do, but in entirely different respects. The Western Ghats behind it check the 
south-west monsoon and bring down on the whole Division the moisture which, that 
current carries. The rainfall is consequently over 100 inches everywhere, and in 
places it is five and six times as heavy as on the other coast. Thus three wet crops 
a year on unirrigated land are a common occurrence, the Division is very rich, and 
it has a denser population and a larger proportion of literate persons than any other. 
Cut off as it is by these hills from the rest of the Presidency, immigrants to it are 
rare and its people are stay-at-home folk. They are moreover different from those of 
the other Divisions in language (Malayalam, Tulu, and ('ana rose being their prin- 
cipal vernaculars), in appearance, in dress, in customs, and even in their laws of 
inheritance. Until the railway under the Simplon brings the glaciers round Brigue 
within a few minutes run of the vineyards and orchards of Domo d’Ossola, the line 
which leads through the gap in the Western Ghats at Palghat from Coimbatore 
district into the adjoining Malabar country will probably continue to afford a more 
sudden contrast between the surroundings amid which it set? out and the landscape 
to which it leads than is offered by any other journey of equal length. The train 
leaves behind it an arid, almost treeless, level upland, dotted with the typical east 
coast hamlets inhabited by Tamil villagers in the usual red garments, and in a few 
minutes enters a country of rice fields and perennial streams, of bamboos and palms, 
which is broken up into an endless succession of small red laterite hills, in and out 
of which the paddy fiats wind, and at the foot of which are the houses of the ryots. 
These dwellings are not arranged in villages or hamlets like those of a few miles 
hack, but each is built within its own fenced compound, while the women round 
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them are clad in white or blue. Instead ol’ red, cloths and the men wear their top- 
knots in front iimtead of behind. The types of countenance met with differ entirely 
from those which prevailed an hour ago. the style of the houses and temples is wholly 
changed, and even the names of the stations on the platform lamps are in a new 
vernacular. Behind and above the whole scene stand the Western Ghats, looking 
down at the changes they have made and are perpetuating. 

There are thus at least four climates within the Presidency, five tracts with 
vernaculars and castes of their own and five Divisions which differ greatly among 
one another in essential characteristics. The importance of these facts must serve 
as some excuse for the length at which they have been referred to. 

3. Imperial T able 1 gives the area and population of the various districts of the 

Presidency. Excluding the Feudatory States, its total 
lafion 611 ' 3tatl3tics of area and popu ' area is Iff. 705 square miles, or about 20,000 square 

miles larger than the United Kingdom, and its popu- 
lation is 38.199.102. which is slightly greater than that of the United Kingdom at 
the census of 1891. The largest and most populous district is Vizagapatam, which 
has an area of 17,2o0 square miles and 2, 9o0, 000 inhabitants,— -a sufficiently heavy 
burden for the shoulders of one Collector. The smallest is Madras City with an 
area of 27 square miles, but the least populous is the Xilgiris, which has only 111,000 
inhabitants, or less than a fourth of the number living within the Municipality of 
Vladras. Excluding the exceptional cases of Madras City and the Xilgiri plateau, 
the average area of a district is 7,036 square miles, or rather less than that of 
Wales, and its average population is 1.679,000, or considerably more than that of 
Wales. Of the total population 4.275,178, or 11 per cent., live in towns and the 
average population of a town is Us, 270. In the Presidency as a whole there are 
1.028 females to every 1.000 males and in the towns 1,038 to every 1,000. 

This chapter will deal successively with the density of the population in thu 
various districts, taluks and larger towns, with its distribution between towns and 
villages, and with the house-room available for it, that is, the average number of 
persons living in each house. It will conclude with a consideration of the special 
conditions regarding density, house-room and other matters which obtain in the 
various divisions and wards of Madras City. 

DENSITY OF THE POPULATION. 

4. Subsidiary table I at the end of this chapter shows the mean density of the 

population per square mile deduced from the figures in 
by D distocts° ftlieP0PUlati0n ' I>enSity imperial Table I already referred to and compares it 

with the similar figures for each of the other three 
censuses which have been taken. The districts are grouped in this table according 
to the Natural Divisions above referred to, and within each Natural Division they 
are arranged in the order of the density of their population at the present census. 
In calculating the various mean densities, the area and population of the towns con- 
taining over 50.000 inhabitants which are separately entered at the foot of the table 
have in each case been excluded from those of the district in which the town is 
situated, since all practical questions relating to the density of the population and 
its pressure on the means ol subsistence concern themselves chiefly with the rural 
section of the people. 

The mean densities shown against Ganjam and Vizagapatam are probably 
incorrect. The latter, in particular, will appear suspiciously high to anyone who 
has travelled through the district. The explanation is that neither district has ever 
been accurately surveyed. The only figures of their areas which are available are 
some which have been computed from the atlas sheets of the Trigonometrical survey, 
or from maps prepared therefrom, and experience in other districts has shown that 
these seldom approximate to the results eventually obtained by actual cadastral 
survey. The statistics of the Revenue department do not assist in the determina- 
tion of correct areas, as a large portion of both districts is zamindari land, and at 
the permanent, assessment the area of all this was apparently greatly understated 
with the object of reducing the amount of peisheush payable to Government 
upon it. 
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The mean densities at former enumerations entered against the districts in 
subsidiary table I have been taken from the Census Reports of the years concerned. 
Some of these art' similarly incorrect, accurate surveys made since they were com- 
puted at those censuses having shown that the conjectural areas on which they were 
then calculated were not exact. It is not, however, possible to estimate the then 
densities on any more satisfactory principle, for to adopt the area now ascertained 
to be correct in computing densities at former enumerations would involve the 
neglect of all transfers of area and population between one district and another 
which have since occurred. Nor is it possible to correct the figures of area and 
population for such transfers, as. no sufficiently exact record of them has been main- 
tained. In examining the figures these considerations must therefore he borne in 
mind. 

The density of the population per square mile of the Presidency taken as a 
whole, which fell from 227 in 1871 to 221 in 1881 (after the great famine of 1876), 
and rose again in 1891 to 253, has now further advanced to 270, which is greater 
than that of auy Province in India except Bengal and the North-West Provinces, 
is twice as great as that of Scotland and is equal to that of Germany. Of the 
various Natural Divisions, the West Coast, with 363 persons to the square mile, has 
the densest population, and not far behind it come the South and East Goast Divi- 
sions with 858 and 303 respectively. There is then a large gap, after which comes 
the Deccan with 139 and the Agency Division with only 69 persons to the square 
mile. Except the Nilgiris, all the districts in the West Coast and South Divisions 
are above the mean density for the Presidency and all those in the Deccan and 
Agency Divisions are below that mean. 

The district with the largest population per square mile is Tanjore (561), while 
excluding the three Agencies, the Nilgiris and Kurnool,- — in all of which there are 
large tracts covered with hill and jungle, — those with the smallest are Anantapur 
and Cuddapali, which carry only 142 and 148 persons, respectively, per square mile 
of their area. 

The variations in density between the different censuses show that during the 
past decade Godavari and South Arcot have each added as many as 35 persons per 
square mile to their existing population, and that in Malabar there are 100 more 
people to every square mile than there were 30 years ago, while in Cuddapali and 
Kurnool, on the other hand, there are 14 fewer. 


0 . 


Density by taluks and in towns. 


Statistics of density for areas as large as the districts of this Presidency 
are, however, occasionally misleading, as these districts 
sometimes contain tracts of very varying character- 
istics. The upland taluks of Godavari, for example, differ entirely from its irrigated 
delta taluks. The map at the beginning of this volume which illustrates the 
density of the population accordingly shows the condition of things in each taluk. 
Even taluks, of course, sometimes contain very dissimilar areas, — the hill and plain 
portions of some of those in Malabar are cases in point, — but it is not practicable 
to take smaller units. 


This map shows the densities of Ganjum and Vizagapatam and of their Agencies 
as a whole, as the areas of the taluks in these are not accurately known. Excluding 
these tracts, there are 27 taluks in which the density is over 500 persons to the 
square mile, that is to say, is greater than the density of England and Wales at the 
census of 1891. The position of these is obvious at a glance from the map, and it 
will be seen that all but five of them are to he found in the South and West Coast 
Divisions. Excluding British Cochin, which is a town rather than a taluk in the 
ordinary sense of the term, the taluk in which the people are thickest is Cocanada 
in Gddavari district, where they number 1,125 to the square mile. Ponnani taluk 
in Malabar (1,1221 and Kumbakonam taluk in Tanjore (1 ,096), which came first 
and second in the list in 1891, are now, respectively, second and third. At the 
bottom of the list comes the Yellavaram taluk of the Godavari Agency with only 
31 people to the square mile. Outside the Agencies the only tracts in which the 
density falls to less than 100 persons to the square mile are, with one exception, 
those which are mainly hill and jungle. This exception is the Kalyandrug taluk of 
Anantapur. 
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.Subsidiary Table 1 shows the densities of the eleven towns which have a 
population of over 50,000 persons. Except in the case of Madras City, no adequate 
record of the changes which have occurred in the areas of these places during the 
last thirty years is to be found. The densities of the other ten have accordingly 
been calculated upon, their areas as they exist to-day. It will be seen that Madura 
and Salem are nearly as thickly populated as Madras, and that the density of the 
former has increased more than twice as fast during the last thirty years as that of 
the capital city. 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Towns and villages. The census 
definition of a town. 


6. We pass on to the distribution of the people 
between towns and villages. 


It is first necessary to explain what is meant by these two expression'. The 
census definition of a " town ” was practically the same as in 1891 and comprised 
all municipalities of whatever population (only three of them, however, contain less 
than 10,000 persons) and ‘‘ every other continuous collection of houses, permanently 
inhabited by not less than o.OOO persons, which the Provincial Superintendent, 
having regard to the character and relative density of its population, its im- 
portance as a centre of trade and its historic associations might decide to treat as 
a town.” Collectors were asked to say what places in their districts came within 
this definition, and in the end 235 of these were declared to be towns. Only 
three of them contained less than 5, <>00 persons. In 1891 there were 215 towns, 
and in 1881, 227, but in these years there were respectively 14 and 43 places on the 
list which had a population of less than 5,000, so that although the number of 
tow ns has beeu increased at the present census the 5,000 limit has been more rigor- 
ously adhered to. The next matter was to define the limits which should be consi- 
dered to come within each town. All but five of them were either municipalities or 
were unions " with a form of local self-government under the Local Boards Act. 
The boundaries of both these classes of places are definitely fixed by notification and 
it was decided to treat all the people living within these notitied limits as belonging 
to the town. It is not at all clear what boundaries were taken on former occasions 
in the case of non-municipal towns and in order to allow of comparisons in 1911 a 
list of the villages and hamlets comprised in each of the places treated as a town 
this year has been printed in Appendix M of the administrative volume of this 
report. This list was scrutinised by the various Collectors and was most carefully 
adhered to in the central census offices. 


7. The 


village 


The census definition of a village. 


in the census statistics is not a sociological unit, but is in 
almost all cases merely the revenue village, that is. a 
certain area which the revenue authorities have arranged 
as constituting a Convenient unit for administration by the ordinary Marl’ of village 
officers, which usually consists of the headman, the munsif, the accountant, and a 
certain number of menials. It is not the residence of a " village community " such 
as Maine describes, as the land is not held by all the people in common, but it is a 
community in the sense that it usually contains within itself the landowner and his 
farm labourers and the artisans who minister to their simple wants, and that it 
manages its own affairs by the joint efforts of the headman and munsif. with the 
authority of the Government at their back, and of the panehayats of elders supported 
by the general voice of the castes they represent, and by their power of excommuni- 
cating those who disregard their decrees. The boundaries of villages are frequently 
altered when a district is surveyed and they have also constantly been changed at 
reorganizations of the village establishments, — big villages being often then divided 
into two, and two or more small villages combined to form one, in order 
to ensure that each village staff shall have a sufficient but not an excessive charge. 
No conclusions of any value can thus be drawn from comparisons of the numbers 
of villages existing in different years. In the zamindaris fewer changes have been 
made m these ways m the limits of villages, and as a rule the average size of a 
village in districts containing much zamindari area is smaller than elsewhere. 
Though the census village is thus usually merely the revenue village, the census 
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statistics ot villages do not nevertheless agree with those of the Revenue depart- 
ment, for in the former uninhabited villages are left out of account, and villa ires 
which are included within the boundaries of towns are not shown separately from 
such towns. In certain exceptional case' the census village differed from the 
revenue village. In some parts of Godavari Agency the villages are so large that 
hamlets were taken as the unit, and in Malabar, dcsams (instead of amshams. the 
revenue unit) are for the same reasons shown in the statistics. In South Canara 
an unusually curiou' state of affair' exists. There the word " warg/' which now 
means a holding, was originally used for the account kept by the Government 
against the ryot for his estate, which latter often con-dsted of scattered blocks 
situated at long di -nances apart and sometimes in several different villages. Nowa- 
days, therefore, a warg or holding entered in the registers of one village mat' be 
actually situated in another, though the account' for it are kept in the former. 
Such warg' were treated as though they belonged to the village in which they were 
situated. 

The characteristics of the villages me by no mean' uniform in all the Divisions. 
The walled and fortified village of some parts of the Deccan in no way resembles 
the scattered habitation' of the South and East Coast Divisions, and in the Agencies 
and other hill tract' a " village often consists of only half a dozen huts (some- 
times of only one) which are here to-day and gone to-morrow. The number of 
inhabited villages in such tracts accordingly differ' from census to census in the 
most unrestrained manner. 

Almost all the larger villages have a greater or smaller number of out-lying 
hamlet' attached to them, but in the return' the population of these is included 
in that of the parent village. Any other course would have involved immense 
additional labour both to the district officers and the census offices. Consequently 
no information is available to show whether these hamlets are increasing or declin- 
ing in popularity as place' of residence. Judging from the present tendency of 
the people to move into the towns, referred to below, it would probably he found 
that everywhere except in the poorer tracts, where holdings are large and the ry ot 
must live nearer bis work, the parent villages hold their own. 

8, The distribution of the popidation between towns and villages is shown by 

districts in Imperial Table I and diagram No. 1, and 
Distribution of the population the statistic' in these are reduced to proportional for ms 

m the first five column' oi subsidiary table 2 at the 
end of t hi' chapter, Provincial Table I gives similar information by taluks. 
Imperial Table III and diagram No. 3 further show the number of the people in each 
district who reside in towns and villages of certain selected sizes, and these figures 
are reduced ro percentages in the remaining columns of the same subsidiary table. 
Provincial Table III wives 'imilar information by taluks. Finally Imperial Table 
[V give' the population by' sexes, with the variations therein since 1871, of all the 
235 town', and Table V show' them by ‘districts and gives their population by 
religion'. 

Eleven per cent, of the people of the Presidency live in towns, and of this number 
one-half inhabit town' with a population of over 20,000 and one-third those con- 
taining between 10,000 and 20,000 person'. In the Deccan, however, the towns 
are 'mailer, and there half the urban population live in places containing between 
10.000 and 20.000 inhabitants. 

Excluding Madra' City. Tinnevelly contains the largest urban population of 
any' district, and then come Tanjore and Madura. But in Tinnevelly there is no 
town ol over 5u. 000 inhabitants, — mo't of the urban population living in towns 
containing b< 'tween 1(),000 and 20.000 persons, — while in Tanjore the three towns of 
Kumbakonam. Tanjore. and Negapatam each contain over 50,000 souls. In Madura 
the town population i' mainly made up of the people living in its capital, who number 
over 100,000. 

Of the Natural Divi'ions, the South contains the highest percentage (Id) of 
town population and the Agencies, where there are no towns at all, the lowest. In 
the West C’oa't Division, rich as it is, the percentage (7) is kept down bv the custom, 
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already referred to, of living in scattered homesteads rather than in continuous 
collections of houses. More than half of the urban population of the Presidency live 
in to\vn< containing over 20,000 persons, but there are three district-. — Anantapur, 
C'uddapah, and the Nilgiris, — which have no town a- large a- thri. 

Imperial Table IV <hovv< that after Madras City, which is the third largest 
town in the Indian Empire and ha- a greater population than either Manchester or 
Birmingham had at the census of 1891. there are only two towns. — Madura and 
Triehinopolv.— which contain over 100,090 people. Only eight others have a popu- 
lation of over 50,000. There are, however. 32 with a population between 29.000 and 
50,000 and consequently, though the Province cannot compete with some of those 
further north in the matter of town- of the large-t class, yet in 1891 it came second 
onl)' to the North- West Provinces in the frequency ot towns of over 20,000 
inhabitants. 


9. In even 100 per-ons of the total population of the Presidency. 91 are 

Hindus or Animists. six are Musalmans and three are 

Religions in the towns. . . , . . « , , . , , 

Christians, but m every tOOot the town population the 
numbers are respectively 82, 13 and 5. Thus Musalmans, who are largely traders, 
show the greatest preference for town life. Christians the next greatest and Hindus 
the least. Since 1891, however, the proportion of Hindus in towns has somewhat 
increased. In some ot the sea-port towns the Musalmans, who are there generally 
Labhais. actually out-number the Hindus. Adirampatnam, Kilakarai. Kayalpatnam, 
Cannauore, and Ponnuni are cases in point. The same thing al-o occurs in the 
inland town of Vaniyambadi in Salem district. 

10. In the urban population as a whole, as lias already been ,-een. women are 

. .. more numerous than elsewhere. Mam - of the town 

Sexes in the towns. . . . • , 

occupations, such as rice-pounding and firewood 
gathering, are essentiallv callings which are mainly follow ed bv w omen, and in this 
country the gentler sex also does much manual labour -which elsewhere is confined 
to the men. The women in towns are, however, proportionately fewer than they were 
ten years ago, numbering 1,038 to every f ,000 men against 1,047 in 1891. Tlii- may 
perhaps be an indication of an advance of the town population in e.-sentially urban 
characteristics, for it is a rule of growing towns that the women in them become 
gradually fewer than the men. In the eleven largest towns, where the demand for 
hard manual labour is greatest, women are fewer in proportion to the- other sex 
than in the Presidency as a wdiole, and the ratio has fallen steadily at each of the last 
three censuses. 


11. There has been a striking advance in the total number of the town popu- 

rr eater 
ion as 

, , . . . 7 P er 

cent. About f* per cent, of this advance is caused by the inclusion in the list of 
32 towns whicli during the decade have newly qualified themselves for the position. 
Of the re of it, a considerable part is probably due to the trouble taken this year to 
define the boundaries of the smaller towns. In 1891 no special precautions in this 
direction seem to have been taken, and the fact that during the decade 1 SSI-1891 
the town population increased more slowly than that of the country suggests the 
inference that confusion occurred in defining the limits of the two. But the increase 
cannot all of it be put down to this cause, as even if the smaller towns are left out 
of account it will he found that the population of the municipalities, about the 
boundaries of which there is never any doubt, has increased by 12 per cent, against a 
rise of 7 per cent, among the population as a whole. In some districts, also, the 
growth of municipal towns has been more rapid than that of their smaller neigh- 
bours. It thus seems clear that a marked movement of the people into the town is 
in progress. The greatest increase occurs in places with a population ranging from 
10,909 to 20,000. The movement is not apparently due to any increase in the 
industrial occupations open to the people, the percentages of the population sub- 
sisting by such callings having remained almost constant during the decade. Nor 
does it seem to be due to any advantages in healthiness which the towns possess 
over the country. There is no clear proof that the various water-supply schemes 


Movement of the population into 
the towns. 


lation during the decade, it being 25 per cent, c 
than it was ten years ago, although the populat 
a whole has increased bv only a little over 
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have as yet reduced urban death-rates, and since heredity and long custom seem to 
have rendered the ordinary villager able to drink with impunity water which would 
speedily kill a stranger who was less immune, pipe-water is not likely by itself to 
induce him to quit his village for a town. The movement is probably largely due 
to the higher wages and greater freedom from caste repression which the towns hold 
out to the lower grades of the population and to the superior social and educational 
advantages and the more varied creature comforts which thev offer to the better 
classes. Education and travel have left these latter less content than heretofore 
with the life of the triton among minnows in the smaller villages. 

12. Since 1S71. Madura, Cocanada, Palamcottah, Tuticorin, Aruppukottai, 

Srirangam and 28 other places of less importance have 
in particular towns ?” 8 ° f pop “ latlon doubled in population. Of these six, all except Sri- 
rangam, which is a religious centre, owe their prosperity 
to trade. Madura has received an impulse recently from the opening of the 
Periyar irrigation scheme in that district, and during the decade its population has 
increased by 18,000 persons, or 21 per cent., which is a greater advance than any 
other of the larger towns can show. In 16 towns the population is less to-day than 
it was thirty years ago, but in none of these are the decreases large. One of them 
is Ramesvaram, the famous place of pilgrimage on Pamban Island, but the 1871 
population there was unusually high and that census perhaps occurred at the time 
of a festival. Many of the others are places like Arcot and AVallajapet which, were 
once trade marts, but owing to changes in the channels of commerce are now left 
high and dry. Two of them, Ic’chapuram and Bdpatla, are being rapidly floated 
again by the East Coast Railway. 

During the last ten years only three of the towns which now r contain over 
25,000 inhabitants have declined in size. These are Bellary, Negapatam, and 
Vellore. In the first named the fall is due to the removal of troops. In the last it 
is probably to be accounted for by the fact that the town was four miles away from 
the main line of railway. In Xegapatam it is said to be owing to emigration to 
the Straits Settlements. In Salem, Tanjore, Masulipatam, Tellicherry, Cannanore, 
Berhampur, and Kurnool the rate of increase of the people is lower than that of the 
population as a w'hole. In Tanjore there is not much difference between the two 
figures, and the population of the tow n has increased eight times as fast as that of 
the district of which it is the capital. In Salem the slow growffh is reported to be 
due to the emigration of weavers. Masulipatam has been less flourishing than ever 
since the East Coast Railway, instead of coming to its aid, passed by on the other 
side. Tellicherry and Cannanore will perhaps revive when the railway to Mangalore 
runs through them. The latter is one of the tow r ns which is smaller now than it 
was thirty years ago. In those days it had a considerable garrison and this has since 
been nearly all removed elsewhere. Berhampur is similarly suffering from the 
abolition of its cantonment. Kurnool is thirty miles off a railway and its reputation 
for fever does not add to its popularity. Except these ten, the rest of the towns of 
over 25,000 inhabitants exhibit the general tendency of large centres on railways or 
trade routes to increase faster in prosperity and population than the country round 
them. Some of the advances are very rapid. In Tiruchendur it is over 215 per 
cent., but this startling rise is merely due to the occurrence of a festival there on 
the census night. Palamcottah has increased by 111 per cent., Tinnevelly by 63 
per cent., and Rajapalaiyam by 90 percent. In all three cases part of the advance 
is due to the extension of their official limits, but this extension would not have been 
made if the areas in question had not increased in populousness and the advances 
are therefore signs of real growth. Rajahmundry, Guntur and Dindigul have also 
all increased bv as much as 25 per cent. 

The variations in the smaller towns and the causes which have led to them are 
rather of local than provincial interest and it is not necessary to go into them all. 
The population of the maritime towns has advanced 10 per cent., and that of towns 
on railways 16 0 per cent. That of towns on the East Coast Railway, which was 
opened during the decade, has, however, risen by 19 9 per cent. The only decline 
of an)' magnitude in the smaller towns is that in Yuniyambadi, which is due to the 
plague scare. Of the other variations some me due to changes of area. Others 
are owing to accidental causes. The effect of the festival at Tiruchendur, for 
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instance, has already been referred to, and there was also a feast at Tiruvottiyiir ; 
Devakdttai and Porto Novo have declined in population because the Ndttukottai 
Chettis of the former and the Marakayars of the latter happened to be away on 
trading ventures inconsiderable numbers ; while Udaiyarpalaiyam owes its fall to the 
absence of the local raja with a numerous retinue. The notorious unhealthiness of 
Guddapah is the cause of the fall there. During the decade its fever lias driven 
the London Mission, the railway staff, the Forest Officer and the Executive Engrineer 
to other head-quarters. In Cumbum, on the other hand, the fever has been less 
active since the tank took to drying up. Increased trade accounts for the notable 
increases in Hindupur, Guntur, Pollachi, Sanralkot and Pallavaram. In Pollachi 
the opening up of the Anamalai hills for coffee-growing has effected the change, in 
Samalkot the new distillery is responsible and in Pallavaram the new tanneries. 
The railway has had much to do with the increase in Hindupur and Guntur, but on 
the other hand Chicacole and Dowlaisliweram are being killed by the East Coast line, 
which does not pas= through them and so has diverted trade from them. Irrigation 
is similarly sometimes beneficial and sometimes the reverse. Nandyal attributes 
its prosperity to irrigation from the Kurnool-Cuddapah canal, but on the other 
hand the channels from the Tungabhadra river have rendered the land under them 
so unhealthy that the people residing on it are flocking into Hospet. Similarly the 
plague, which has reduced the strength of Vdniyambadi, has increased that of 
Tiruppattiir, whither the inhabitants of the former place have fled. 

In four of the Municipalities, namely Kodaikanal, Mangalore, Bezwada and 
Tuticorin, women have increased much faster than men. The first is a hill station, 
so there is nothing remarkable in the fact. In the next two, the men have 
always been more numerous than the women and the unusual increases in the latter 
are only reversions to the more ordinary state of things. In Tuticorin, on the 
other hand, the proportion of the sexes was about equal in 1871 and 1881, while in 
1891 the numbers of the males were greatly increased by the presence in the town 
of a number of Arabs whom the Government of Ceylon refused to allow to cross 
thither. The present figures are therefore again a return to normal conditions. 

HOUSE-ROOM. 

13. The statistics of houses and house-room are given in Imperial Table I and 

subsidiary table 3 at the end of the chapter. In this 
of a house. latter, as in the case of the densities m subsidiary 

table 1, the cities at the foot of the table have been 
excluded in calculating the figures for the districts in which they are situated. 
Provincial Table I shows the number of houses in each taluk. In all these only 
such houses are shown as were occupied on the night of the census. 

The definition of a house adopted at the present census was the same as that 
laid down in 1891, namely, “the dwelling place of one or more families having a 
separate principal entrance from the common way.” Difficulties and doubts arose 
here and there as to whether a way was a ‘ common way ’ or a public way, but the 
definition is probably sufficiently precise for all practical purposes, and the absence 
in the last decade of the violent fluctuations in the number of houses in each district 
which occurred between 1881 and 1891 shows that it was well enough understood 
by the enumerators. 

In this Presidency statistics of house-room have not the importance which 
they possess in European countries, where the discovery of a remedy for over- 
crowding is one of the problems of the hour. Even in the large towns over-crowd- 
ing is seldom common or extreme, and where it does occur the difficulty of dealing 
with it usually consists less in locating it exactly than in obtaining sufficient 
evidence of its prevalence to induce the courts to interfere. The figures do not 
require, therefore, to b9 considered in any great detail. 

The definition of a house covered the palace of the raja, the basket-work hut of 
the Kuravan wdiich he carries with him on his head when he changes his quarters, 
and every grade and style of residence coming between these two extremes, 
throughout the ordinary tracts of the East Coast, Deccan and South Divisions the 
average house of the better classes is, however, very uniform in pattern, except 
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that the Deccan houses have usually a hat roof. ll is one storied and is often built 
so a" to exactly face one ol the cardinal points of the compass. Its rooms are 
placed round a central court open to the air in the midst of which i< often a kind 
of altar carrying a plant of the tula<i. or holy basil, which the women of the house- 
hold tend. From this court a small hall leads to the front door. This is flanked 
on either side lay a verandah which is not, considered to be a part of the house 
proper and may therefore be used by lower clashes who would pollute the dwelling 
if they entered the inner court. Over the door is often hung a garland of mango 
or margo-a leave- to fend off e\ il spirits, and on either side of it are triangular 
reces-o- in which to place lights at the least of Dlpavali and on other red-letter 
day-. The bottoms of the door posts are usually smeared with saffron and kunktt- 
mam by the women on Fridays in honour of Lakslnni, the goddess of prosperity, 
and a small space in front of the door-way is swept clean, sprinkled with cow-dung 
water, and (except on days of mourning or misfortune) ornamented with patterns 
cleverly drawn by the women with chunam and powdered rice. The houses of the 
lower classes become gradually simpler and simpler as one descends the social scale 
until they end in a hut with mud wall.-, a thatched roof and often only one room. 

In 1801. particulars were collected in this Presidency (though apparently in 
no other province) showing the percentage of the houses in each district which were 
terraced, tiled and thatched, the nature ol the roofs of the hou.-es giving some 
indication of the prosperity of their inmates. The Government decided in its Order 
Xo. 459. .Revenue, dated 14th May 1900. that at the present census similar 
particulars need not be compiled. 


Statistics of house-room. 


14. Particular- by districts ol the average number of per.-on- living in each 

house and the average number of houses per scjuare 
mile will be found in subsidiary table 3. In the Presi- 
dency as a whole each house contains on an average five persons, and the number lias 
remained the same for the last thirty years. The figure is much the same in urban 
as in rural areas, a- in the towns there is only one person more to every two houses 
than in the villages. In the Agency Division, where the houses are usually small 
huts, the number falls to four, and in the South and West Coast Divisions, where 
it is not unusual for several married couples belonging to an undivided family to 
inhabit the same house, it rises to six. 

Excluding Madras, the district with the highest average is South Arcot, which 
was similarly conspicuous in 1891. In that district Paraiyans are very numerous 
and undivided families among them crowd into large joint huts. Of the cities, 
Coimbatore, which the density figures also showed to be a crow ded town, has the 
largest average population per house. 


The average number of houses per sepia re mile in each district naturally closely 
follows the density of the population, which has already been considered. The 
number is largest in Tanjore where the density is greatest. Vizagapatam comes 
second, hut here, as in the case of the density, the figure is probably incorrect 
owing to the area of the district having been understated. 


15 . The total number of houses in the villages of the Presidency has risen 
_ . ... , 5 per cent, in the last ten years, but the number of 

those in the towns has advanced 21 per cent. This is 
another indication of the movement of the people into the towns which has already 
been referred to. The total number of houses in the Presidency has increased over 
6 per cent, since 181*1, or only slightly less than the population itself. This is a 
sign of a still wider movement which is in progress. The past decade was bv no 
means such a con-picuously prosperous one that considerable expenditure on build- 
ing residences would naturally have been expected to have been incurred during 
its course, and yet the number of houses constructed was unusually large. The 
rea-on is probably to be found in the growing tendency towards severality and 
individualism which, encouraged as it is by our law, is making itself felt, and 
which leads to frequent divisions of property in families which formerly lived 
undivided and so to the necessity of separate houses for their members. Probably 
the same sub-division is going on in the occupancy of land, but the agricultural 
statistics are not framed in a manner which will enable definite p>roof of it to be 
extracted from them. 
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.MADRAS (TJ'V. 


16. The population of Madia- i- 009.340, or muiv than Unit of -Manchester at 

tho ron-u- of ISO), and it D the third large-t town in 
iaUcn draS CUy Beasity ofitspopu ‘ tin' Indian Empire. Subsidiary table 1 at tin- .aid of 

this chapter give- certain of the main results ol the 
census in each of th«* night divisions into wliicli the city i- divided. The boundaries 
of these divisions, and those of the twenty ward- into which they are further 
subdivided, are shown on the map at the beginningof tin- volume. The subsidiary 
table gives statistics of variation in population, of religions and of -exes, which 
are not strictly matters which come within the scope of the present chapter, but in 
the special case of Madras it is more convenient to consider the circumstances of 
all these matters in one place than to scatter the discussion of them through several 
different chapters. 

The density of the population of the city as a whole is greater than that of any 
other town in the Presidency (see subsidiary table 1). but that of its out-lying 
divisions. — the first, fourth, sixth and eighth. — i< less than that in several cities 
in the districts. The centre of the town, — the second, third, fifth and seventh 
divisions.— is the most densely inhabited part. The figures allege that the first of 
these carries nearly twice as many people to the square mile as any of the other 
three, but a great deal of this preponderance is due to the fact that, as the map 
shows, the whole of it is built over, while in the other three divisions there are 
large open spaces such as the Fort Ghicis and the land round the High Court, the 
People’s Park and the European quarters round about the Commander-in-Cliief’s 
and the Pantheon Roads, the Island. Government House Park and the open land in 
Chepauk, all of which do much to reduce the density in them. If these spaces 
could he eliminated there would probably be little to choose between the density of 
the heart of Black Town in the second division, of the streets on either side of 
Popham’s Broadway in the third, of Pnrasawalkam in the fifth, and of Chintadripet 
and Triplicane in the seventh. 

17. The average number of persons in each house is nine and the average 

number of houses per square mile is 2,002. The figures 
of these particulars in the various divisions follow the 

density of the population and are each of them highest in these same second, third, 
fifth and seventh divisions. 

It will be seen from subsidiary table 3 that the number of houses lias declined 
since 1891. The reason for this is that in 1891 the long rows of bazaars, — small 
single rooms facing the street, with no cooking or sleeping apartments attached to 
them, — which are such a common feature in some of the divisions, and in which no 
one ever >leeps at night, were all numbered as separate houses. As a consequence 
of this the number of houses increased between 1881 and 1891 by over 24 per cent., 
though the population rose by only 11 per cent., and the average number of persons 
in each house fell from S'4 to 7'5. which is not a usual symptom in a growing town. 
The total number of houses in the returns of the present census is 15 per cent. 
more than the figure of twenty years ago, and in the same period the population has 
increased 25 per cent, and the average number of inhabitants in each house from 8’4 
to 9- 1 . These figures are all of them just what might have been looked for, and so 
support the accuracy of the present enumeration. 

18. The increase in the population of the town during the decade is 12(>. It 

variation in its population. ™ { ? ht have heen expected to have been greatest in the 

divisions w here the density is lowest and when • there 
is therefore the greatest room for expansion, but this is not uniformly the 
case. The second and third divisions, two of the four crowded ones, show the 
least increase, but in the seventh division, another of them, the rise is considerable. 
Of the lour out-lying divisions the fourth and first have increased the most in 
population both in the last decade and in the thirty years since 1871. 

Probably man}- of the people who live in these come into the centre of the town 
every day to their work and go back at nisrht. but the marked increase of over 50 


House-room in Madras City. 
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per cent, in the fourth division during' the decode ha- been helped by the establish- 
ment of a Native Regiment, with its accompanying followers and bazaar, within 
it. and by the settlement there of workers in the Buckingham and Carnatic Cut-ton 
Mills and the Perambtir Railway Workshop. Comparisons between the population 
of the various wards and circles in 1891 and 19<»1 are not always possible, a- t he- ward 
limits have been changed and the boundaries of the 1891 circles are not always 
clear. But the wards in the first division (the fourth has no wards ' show the 
highest increase of anv. and of the circles the onlv one which has more than 

C o’ W 

doubled in population is that which runs between Armenian street and the First 
Line Beach from Parry's Corner up to Messrs. Arbutlmot’s office and forms the 
southern half of the east ward of the third division. This is one of the busiest 
parts of the city. 


The death-rate in each division has no exact relation to its density, the four 
northern divisions being the least health}'. The sixth and eighth divisions, w here 
mo't of the Europeans live, have the lowe-t death rate. 

Of the total population of the city, only 68 per cent, were born within it. In 
1891 the figure was 72 per cent. The number of persons enumerated in the city 
who were also born there was only 7 2 pec cent, more than in 1 891 though the 
total population is 120 per cent, more than it was in that year. The growth of the 
population i- thus large!}' due to immigration. The statement of internal migration 
which form- subsidiary table 2 to the next chapter shows that Madras has gained 
89,500 persons by immigration more than it lost by emigration and that most of 
these came from Chingleput and North Arcot. 

19. There are only 9^4 women to every 1.000 men in the city, and the propor- 
tion of them has been getting steadily smaller every 

Sexes and religions in the City. . . r »-i / , • C- , , i o 1 J 

census since 18/1 (see subsidiary table b to chapter 
IV; in conformity with the rule of growing towns already mentioned. The low 
proportion in the fourth division is probably due to the same causes as those given 
above as reasons for the rapid growth of the population there. Elsewhere females 
are naturally fewest in the busiest parts of the city where male labour is most in 
reeptest. 

The second division, the heart of Black Town, is the most essentiall} Hindu in 
its population : the seventh, containing Tri plica ne and its mosque, is the most 
popular with Musalmans ; and the fifth, which includes the Eurasian quarters in 
Vepery, contains a larger proportion of Christians than any other. Among the 
wards, however (see the map) the east ward of the first division contains the 
highest percentage of Christians. 

Curing the last thirty years the Musalman population of the second division 
has remained exactly stationary, hut Christians have left it in considerable numbers. 
The Musalmans have left the fifth and eighth divisions in favour of the third and 
fourth, in the latter of which the}' have more than trebled. Christians have also 
increased in the fourth division by 175 per cent, and in the fifth to a considerable- 
extent. 
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CHAPTER II. — THE MOVEMENT UI THE POPLI.ATION . 


CHAPTER //. 


THE MOVEMENT OF THE POI'E LATH »'. 


The ratio of births to deaths. 


The expression “ Movement of the population,' ! taken as the title of this chapter, 

, is a phrase sanctioned bv statistical u-age to denote 

Che scope of the chapter. , x , , - . , , , 

the net result of the two factors which determine the 
strength of the population at any given time, namely, the proportion of births to 
deaths, and the proportion of immigration ro emigration. 

The preceding chapter considered the population as stationarv in the condition 
in which it was found on the night of the census. The present one sets out to 
discuss the effect of the above two factors in bringing it into that condition. The 
relation of births to deaths will first be referred to. then the ratio of immigration, 
to emigration, and lastlv the state of affairs which results from these two sets of 
opposing forces. 

2. In India marriage is all but universal, and there are therefore an enormous 

number of births, hut on the other hand the mortality, 
especially the infant mortality, is equally abnormal, and 

moreover the people are not s 0 long-lived as in western countries. Mr. G. F. 
Hardv calculated the birth-rate in Madras during the decade lSbl-91 to be 50 per 
mille. In England and Wales in 1899 it was only 29 per mille. Tim death-rate for 
the same decade (a prosperous and healthy one) he calculated to be 3t> per mille. 
In England and Wales in 1399 it was only IS per mille. In England about 17 per 
cent, of the boys and 13 per cent, of the girls who are born die before they are 
one year old. Mr. Hardy estimated that in Madras the numbers were as high as 
26 and 23 per cent., respectively. The expectation of life of a boy of 10 years old 
is 31' years in Madras against 48 (Life Table No. IV) in England, and of a girl 38 
rears against 50 years in England. Thus early and almost universal marriage has 
not us marked an effect on the rate of increase of the population as might be 
expected. 

3. What, however, is the exact ratio of births to deaths it is impossible to sav. 

, . for the registration of both of them in this Pre-idencv 

IS so incomplete that the statistics returned are worth- 
less in all matters in which exactness is required. All the figures for Madras quoted 
above are deductions from the census results, which are the only reasonably accurate 
guide available in the matter. It could be shown that the probable population of 
a district at any given date calculated from the vital statistics usually differs greatly 
from the actual results obtained at the census, and that the difference is as often 
one of over-statement as of under-statement. 

4. Probably the only place where registration is effective is Madras City. 

where the provisions of the law compelling registration 
(sections 394-404 of the City of Madras Municipal 
Act 1 ot lbS4) seem, from the agreement which exist- 

between the birth and death rates recorded there with those calculated from other 
sources, to be -trictlv observed. In the district municipalities the law on the 
subject (sections 243-240 of Madras Act IV of 1884) i- much the same y- in 
Madras City, but that it G le.-s rigidly enforced i- clear from the fact that the 
recorded ratio of both birth- and death- tier mille of the population in the>e Munici- 
pality- i- much le-s than in Madra- t ity. The only explanation of these difference- 
i- that omission- to regi-ter are frequent. There were, it is true. 8.734 prosecu- 
tion- under these two Act- in the eight years between 1893 and 1900. but in the 
quarter- of the lower classe- "f the population the arrival of a baby is a matter 
of such small account and its death and burial occasion such small remark 
that it 1- most difficult to detect case- in which registration has been neglected. 

5. Outside Municipal areas the registration of births and death- was nowhere 

Registration in rural areas. COmptd-ory Until the pa-si, ,g of Madras Act III of ISOT 

i xii> Fniniw into toroo <o in tlio with, who ■ L 

we are concerned and ha- been extended to so few places it does not ope fate in anv 


Registration of vital statistics in 
Municipalities. 
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area until extended thereto by notification) that its effect on recent vital statistics 
is negligable, and for all practical purposes registration may be assumed to have 
been compulsory nowhere outside .Municipalities between LS81 and 1891. Xo regis- 
tration of any kind was even attempted in the Agencies of flan jam or Vizagapatam, 
in several zanuudari areas in tin* former district and in Madura, or in the Laccadive 
Islands. 

Ln rural areas other than these, registration i< done by the village accountants 
under the* supervision and control of the Revenue Department, and the results are 
compiled and criticised by District Afedical and Sanitary officers and the Sanitary 
Commissioner. In theory thi- registration is constantly checked by subordinate 
officers of the Revenue and Sanitary Departments, but the Board of Revenue stated 
in March 19u0 that it \va- " undoubtedly a fact that the system had •* not been a 
sui-ces^,'’ and the Honourable Member who introduced into the Legislative Council 
the bill which subsequently became Act III of 1899 described it a- “ so defective 
that the results are grossly erroneous and misleading." A glance at the figures 
returned is sufficient to confirm the accuracy of these opinions. Both the birth and 
death rates are impossibly low; still-births are only 1 per cent, of all births 
against 4 per cent., the estimated proportion in England; and the ratio of male 
still-births to female is only 112. which is lower than that in any western country 
of which 1 have statistics. 

The reasons are not far to seek. Xo penalty can be enforced for failure 
to register, the village accountant has a great deal of other work to do. and for 
news about births and deaths in the paraeheris of his village, wherein lie cannot 
himself enter without ceremonial pollution, he is dependent upon the village menial 
servants, who cannot read or write and do not see how omission-, to mention such 
occurrences ran matter. The proportion of omissions is probably more or less 
constant and the effect of bad seasons can usually be traced in the figures by 
the reduced birth-rates and the enhanced death-rates, but in an enquiry into the 
movement of the population, rural vital statistics are too inaccurate to be of 
assistance. 

It is not. however, suggested that violent efforts to render them reliable should 
on that account, be made. Even if the registration of the occurrence of births and 
deaths could be rendered as accurate as in western countries without undue hustling 
of the jieople by official underlings, the information obtained would be still incom- 
plete for most practical purposes. B would tell us how many people died, but 
would leave us a< ignorant as before of the causes of their deaths and therefore as 
helpless as over to prevent them. Deaths are registered now as being due to one 
or other of five causes. — cholera, small-pox, fevers, dysentery and diarrhoea, and 
injuries. — hut the diagnosis is made by the village officer and he naturally enters 
all doubtful cases under the conveniently comprehensive heading “fevers." Reason- 
ably accurate registration of the causes of death will be impossible until the country 
is so covered with qualified medical men that it will he practicable to require that 
before any corpse is buried or burnt a medical certificate of the reason-, of the death 
shall be produced. 

Though accurate -tatistics of the ratio of births lo deaths are not procurable 
there can be no doubt that the efforts of the medical and sanitary authorities have 
done much to render the former safer and the latter more preveutible. Maternity 
hospitals and trained midwives have saved the lives of many mothers and infants, 
and drainage and water-supply schemes, systematic conservancy, precautions against 
plague and cholera, vaccination, the supervision of fairs and festivals and the estab- 
lishment of numerous hospitals and dispensaries scattered through the country 
must have added to the general duration of life in times when the seasons are fair. 
But one scarcity will counteract in a few months the effect upon the growth of the 
population of years of effort in -uch directions, and it L not possible to express in 
figures the degree of improvement which has taken [>lace. 


6. Even if the accuracy of the recorded vital statistics was beyond reproach 

they would uot of themselves form a reliable guide 
to the movement of the people unless they were com- 
bined with trustworthy figures of emigration and 
But the statistics of these two subjects are even less accurate than 


The nn trustworthiness of the figures 
of emigration and immigration. 


immigration. 
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those of births ami deaths. No attempt is made to record migration into or from 
the Presidency by land except in the case of the protected emigration of coolies to 
the tea-gardens of Assam. 

7. Emigration by sea is either " free” or '• protected.” Emigration to Ceylon, 

the Straits Settlements, Burma, and ports in British 
Protected emigration by sea. is free, while that to Natal and Mauritius is pro- 

tected. When emigration is protected under the Indian Emigration Act XXI 
of 1883, no tterson can recruit emigrants without a license, remove them to an 
emigration depot until a definite agreement with them has been executed and regis- 
tered. or place them on board any but a licensed ship, in any but a notified port 
duly equipped with a Protector of Emigrants. Elaborate lists of the emigrants 
are" made out and checked and are filed in the offices of the Protectors. Similar 
care is taken with returning emigrants. If the rules are properly carried out the 


actual numbers reported to have emigrated and immigrated should be quite accurate, 
and the statistics of the protected emigration to Natal and Mauritius are certainly 
more useful than any others. But for our present purpose they are still imperfect, 
for the figures returned do not distinguish the sex of children, though this informa- 
tion is actually collected at the time, and moreover the}' do not show to what 
districts immigrants proceed on their return, but merely enter them as immigrants to 
the district in which the port at which they arrive is situated. 

8. Protected emigration by land to Assam was until recently governed by Act 

I of 1882, the provisions of which are similar to those 
protected emigration by ian . o £ Emigration Act above referred to. This ha? 

now been superseded by Act VI of 1901. Neither of these, however, prohibit 
recruitment carried on by uncertified garden sardars. The returns under the former 
were apparently inaccurate, the figures published by the Assam Government differ- 
ing altogether from those contained in the Madras reports, and no statistics of 
emigrants returning from Assam appear to be maintained at all. Nor, seeing that 
unlicensed recruiters are still allowed under the new Act, will the returns compiled 
under its provisions be any more useful for our purposes than were those submitted 
under the old one. 


9. Statistics of free emigration by sea are chiefly collected under the authority 

of executive orders based on the Native Passenger 

Free emigration by sea. Ship3 A ct X of 1SS7, the Indian Ports Act X of 1889, 

and the Sea Customs Act VIII of 1878. Those compiled under the Native Pas- 
senger Ships Act are defective, because they do not include passengers on “ short ” 
voyages, that is, those of less than 120 hours’ duration. This Act, moreover, only 
applies to steam-boats carrying GO or more, and sailing vessels carrying 30 or more, 
native passengers to place- other than the Straits Settlements and to steam-boats 
carrying not less than 30, and sailing vessels carrying not less than 15, native pas- 
sengers" to the Straits Settlements. Consequently boats which carry passengers in 
smaller numbers than these, such as those which commonly ply to and from Ceylon, 
are exempt from its operations, and the only record of the passengers who travel by 
them is one obtained under executive orders to disobedience of which no penalty 
attaches and the due observance of which depends upon the willingness of masters 
of vessels to furnish the information required and the energy of the various port 
officers and sea customs superintendents in collecting it. Iu the nature of things 
the amount of attention paid by these officers to the orders can only be tested by 
superior authority in those isolated cases in which a boat, happens to be on the point 
of starting when the superior officer chances to he in the port. 

The Indian Ports Act affords facilities for obtaining a return of the number 
of passengers arriving at a port, but does not. assist in the case of passengers 
leaving one, and the Sea Customs Act similarly provides for the entry in import 
manifests of the number of passengers brought to the port but does not require cor- 
responding particulars of departing passengers to be shown in export manifests. 
This probably causes the number of immigrants who escape registration to ho fewer 
than that of the emigrants who go away uncounted and thus unfairly affects the 
balance between emigrants and immigrants and reduces the net loss of population 
to the Presidency by emigration. Moreover, such statistics as are furnished do not 
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distinguish the sexes of children under 12 nor even of adults who go to the Straits 
Settlements, Burma and ports in India, and the district returned as the district 
from which the emigrants come is apparently merely that in which the port from 
which they embark is situated and not that in which they leally resided. For 
example, the figures allege that no single person emigrated to Ceylon during the 
decade from Trichi nopoly, an inland district, while the emigrants from the districts 
on either side of it, Madura and Tanjore, which possess sea-ports, numbered 
thousands and even hundreds of thousands. 


10. Such as they are, the statistics for the past decade are given in subsidiary 

, , , ^ . . table 1 at the end of this chanter. This shows that 

during that period the net loss oi population to the 
Presidency by emigration to the places above referred to was 450,000 persons. 
Seeino- that, emigration is, in South India, the one method by which the pressure of 
the population on the soil is being actively relieved it seems to be matter for 
consideration whether the statistics regarding it are not worthy of more care than 
is expended upon them at present and whether, moreover, additional powers should 
not be taken to render the collection of them obligatory in those cases in which it 
now dejiends upon the willingness of masters of vessels to furnish them and the 
vigilance of the port officers and sea customs superintendents in recording them. 

11. It may perhaps be thought that inasmuch as the Indian census statistics 

include figures showing where every person was born 
rega“mxg^uon he cenS “ S fiSares (see Imperial Table XI), it ought to be possible. to trace 

from these the extent to which emigration is going 
on. But the statistics of other Provinces do not usually give the districts of this 

i/ 4 — 

Presidency in which Madras immigrants found in them were born, and the censuses 
of countries outside India, even if they show birth place at all. generally return such 
immigrants as born in India, without even specifying the province of birth, much 
less the district. Moreover, census statistics only give the condition of things as 
it exists at a certain moment once in ten years and do not show what reciprocal 
movements occur from year to year, or how these are affected by adverse seasons and 
so on. Increases and decreases of emigration can, it is true, be roughly estimated 
by comparing the statistics of different enumerations, but it is more than possible 
that one or other of such enumerations may have occurred in a year, or at a time 
of the year, which was by no means typical of the whole decade. 


12. The figures are, howeyer, sufficient to show that migration within the 

.... r, Presidency has had no considerable share in the changes 

Migration within the Presidency. . , * . . „ . , , , , “ 

m t he population oi any district except Madras, the 

percentage of the population of all the others who were born in the district in 

which thei" were enumerated being the same, or almost the same, as in 1891. 

Details of internal migration within the Presidency, compiled from Imperial Table 

XI, are given in subsidiary table 2 at the end of this chapter. This shows that the 

only considerable interchanges of population among the various districts are the 

transfer of 120,040 persons from Yizagapatam to Godavari and of 17,524 persons 

from the same district to Kistna ; of 54,182 persons from Xellore to Kistna ; and 

of 47,721 and 20,184 persons, respectively, from Ghingleput and North Arcot to 

Madras. But a reference to the figures of former years will show that none of 

these movements are new or began only in the last decade. 

Subsidiary table 3 demonstrates even more clearly how unadventurous the 
inhabitants of the Presidency are in the matter of inland travel. Of the total popu- 
lation of the province nearly 96 per cent, were born in the district in which they 
were found on the census night, another 3 per cent, were 1 born in districts and States 
adjoining, and less than 1 per cent, w'ere born in provinces or countries w'hich 
were not contiguous. Were it not, moreover, that the difficulty of finding suitable 
brides drives parents to look for them across the frontiers of their districts, the 
number born in adjoining districts would not have been even as large as it is. 
Diagram No. 16 gives particulars of these people by sexes and it will be seen that 
in almost every district the females born in adjoining districts outnumber the males. 
The only notable exceptions are Malabar and South Canara, the differences between 
which in caste and language are so wide that they prevent either district from 
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supplying the other with many brides. The number of females would even more 
markedly outnumber the males were it not that young wives usually go to their 
mothers’ homes for their first confinement. 

In only five districts do persons born beyond the district of enumeration and 
the adjoining districts and States form as much as 1 per cent, of the population. 
Madras and the Nilgiris are two of these and they are of course exceptional. The 
others are ixistna, Bellary and C'hiugleput. Diagram N o. 17 illustrates the par- 
ticulars of these people by sexes and it will be noticed that among them, contrary to 
the rule in migration between adjoining districts, the men outnumber the women. 
This shows that few of them are real settlers and that they are generally men who 
are visiting the district for some temporary purpose and so have not brought their 
womenkind with them. 


13. Subsidiary table 1 .-hows migration between this Presidency and other 

provinces and States, and affords further proof of the 
smallness ot the immigration into Madras and the 
importance of tho emigration from it which is taking place. The numbers of the 
emigrants to Assam. Bengal, Burma, Ceylon. Coorg, Cochin, My .-ore and Travan- 
core have all increased largely in the last twenty years, and Burma now contains 
190.00P 1 persons who were born in Madras. Mysore 2(17.000, and Ceylon 430.000. 
M ; uiy of those in Mysore are probably labourers in the Kolar (fold Fields and on the 
Marikaname irrigation project, and not. emigrants who have settled there perma- 
nently. The large excess of males over females among them show's this. This same 
marked excess of men over women is also noticeable in the case of emigrants to 
Burma, Coorg, and Ceylon. The movement to the Ceutral Provinces is the only one 
which is decreasing. In the case of Hyderabad there seems to be something wrong 
with the 1S91 figure, which alleges that considerable emigration took place to that 
State in the decade 1881-1391. It does not agree with those for 1881 and for the 
present year, which both of them -how that such movement as exists is from the 
State to this Presidency. 

This subsidiary table 4 was compiled from the statistics of birth place in the 
census tables of the other provinces and States. An attempt was made to 
ascertain from these the districts of this Presidency from which this large number of 
people had emigrated, but the instructions to enumerators directed that in the case 
of individuals born outside the province in which they were found it was sufficient 
to enter in the schedules the name of the province of birth, without goinginto further 
details, and the particulars recorded were therefore incomplete. It is suggested 
that in 1911 special efforts should be made to collect fuller information on this 
point. 

i and the figures of emigration and immigration thus 
afford little assistance in an enquiry into the causes of 
the variation in the population in each district which 
has occurred during the decade and recourse must be 
had to conjecture, based upon such slender data as are available, to explain them. 

The map at the beginning of this volume illustrates the variation during the 
decade in the population of each district. Provincial Table TI gives similar infor- 
mation for each taluk. Imperial Table II, -ubsidiary table d, and diagram No. 2 
further compare the variations in each district at each of the last, four censuses. 
The figures in all of these are corrected for transfers of population from one area 
to another * during the decade and the variations are therefore not affected bv such 
transfers. 

Between 1871 and 1S8I, owing to the great famine of 1876, the population of 
the Presidency decreased by 1 d per cent. In the next ten years there was a 
rebound after the famine and the rate of increase was 1 5*7 per cent., which was 
undoubtedly higher than the normal. In the past decade the increase has been 7*2 
per cent., 6 9 per cent, in males and 7 d per cent, in females. It has not been a 
prosperous decade. Plague checked trade and enterprise, and there were three 


14. The vital statistic 

Variation in the population of the 
Presidency. 


* Tin- only transfers between districts were the following : -1 2,205 persons (males 6,231 and females 5 '<74) from 
Gdiiav.'iri to Goon van Agency: 19,176 persons (males 9,972 and females 9,204) from Bellary to Anantapur in conse- 
quence of the formation of the new Kalyandrng taluk in the latter; and 66,000 persons (males 33,790 and females 
32,210) from the old Maderpak division of North Arcot to the TiruvalMr taluk of Clihn-leput. 
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scarcities, — in 1.891-1892, in 1897, and in 1900. The first of these was most 
severely felt in the Deccan districts, especially in the Cumbum and Markapur taluks 
of Kurnool. and in tic* adjoining western taluks of Xellore. The second affected 
the Deccan Division again, and the Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari districts of 
the East Coast Division. The third was again worst in the Deccan (especially in 
Cuddapah) and the western part of .Vellore and also attacked the west part of 
Kistna adjoining. What the precise effect of each of these visitations was it is not 
easy to say. The Sanitary Commissioner calculated from the vital statistics that 
though no actual deaths from starvation were reported during the scarcity of 1897 
the total diminution of population due to tin* famine conditions which then pre- 
vailed, — such as a reduced birth-rate, increased susceptibility to ordinary decrease 
among ill-nourished persons and so on, — was over 20.900 persons. Most of this 
loss was estimated to have occurred in tlm Deccan districts, and his conclusions as 
to this tract are partly supported by the fact that at tin? present census the number 
of children under the age of five in the districts in this Division is less than else- 
where. But no similar effect is traceable in the age statistics of Ganjam, Vizaga- 
patam and Godavari, which were also affected by this scarcity, while on the other hand 
the peculiarity appears again in the figures of Vellore and Kistna which, though they 
escaped in 1897. were affected in 1900. The inference is that the scarcity of 1900 
is mainly responsible for it. The Cumbum and Markapur taluks of Kurnool show 
a decrease of population since 1891, and the increase in Cuddapah district as a whole 
is only 1‘5 per cent, and it seems clear that in both cases this is the result of bad 
seasons. But in fvurnool as a whole the population lias risen by as much as 6 0 
per cent., in Bellary by 7 o per cent, and in Anantapur by 8’3 per cent., so that 
it is not possible to say that the Deccan districts as a body bear severe marks of 
scarcity. The parts of them in which the advance of population was least are just 
those which were most affected by the bad seasons of 1900. and the effect of this 
year is also visible in Xellore and Kistna, for the five taluks in the former which 
show a decrease are those situated along the western and northern borders of the 
district, where things were worst, and in the latter the taluks of Varasaraopet and 
Vinukonda, which adjoin them, show the smallest advances of any in the district. 
So far, therefore, the effect of scarcity is apparent. In this Presidency plague left 
no appreciable mark on the population of any district, though as was seen in the 
last chapter, it caused variations in that of a town or two here and there. Cholera 
and fever we have always with us, but these, again, were seldom persistent 
enough in any area throughout the decade to cause a decrease of themselves. The 
variations are thus due to a number of differing causes rather than to any one 
general and far-reaching influence. 

15. Excluding Madras City, the case of which has 
Variations in the districts in which already been considered in the last chapter, the districts 
the increase u above the Presidency which exhibit increases of population ecjual to or above 
mean ' the mean for the Presidency (see subsidiary table .'>) 

are the following : — 


Ivistna 

... 1C. 1 

South A root ... 

8*6 

Agency, Godivari 

... 14-7 

Madura 

8-5 

Salem 

... 12-4 

Anantapur ... 

8*3 

Xilgiris 

... 11-7 

Bellary 

7*5 

Goddvari 

... 10*4 

Ti ime veil v 

... ... * *t> 

Coimbatore ... 

... 9-8 

South Canara 

7-4 

Chingleput ... 

... 9* L 

Vizagapatam 

7-2 


In Kistna the extension of cultivation in the delta taluks is responsible for 
the rise, the upland country and tin* taluks adjoining Xellore (already referred 
to) showing smaller advances. Immigration to this district from Vizagapatam and 
jNellore has also increased. Godavari district benefits by immigration from Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam. but the upland taluks in the middle of the district have advanced 
the least, the stream setting to the delta and to the Agency. Idle upland taluks, 
indeed, are themselves said to supply emigrants to these other two portions of the 
district. Salem seems to h° prospering. Ds increase cannot, be due to indifferent, 
enumeration in 1891 as in that year also its population showed a large increase, nor 

v 
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is the explanation that pmple have fled to it from Mysore State to esea|ie the plague 
borne oat by the figures in Imjterial Table XI. The Xilgiris i< aho notoriously 
prosjierous except in Gudalur taluk, when* the decline in the pros { mots of coffee has 
occasioned a fall in the amount of labour imported. 

In Coimbatore the extension of cultivation under wells and under the Bhavuni 
and Cauven channels seems to ha\e occasioned the rise. In Chinglepuf it is due 
to the proximity of Madras, and chiefly occurs in the taluks nearest that city. 
In South A rent the increases in the various parts of the district vary inverse! v as 
the density of the population in them, being low in the crowded taluks of C'uddalore. 
Ohidambaiam and Yillupuram. moderate in Tirukkdyilur. Tindivanam and Yrid- 
dhachalam. where the density is less, and highest in the sparsely populated taluks 
of Kallakurchi and Tiruvannamalai. In Madura. the IVriyakulam and Madura 
taluks show the most noticeable increases. Both of these benefit by the Periyar 
irrigation works and the former lias ul-o become more jirosperous since the country 
on the d'ravancore hills above it was opened out for coffee cultivation. In Ananta- 
pur all the taluks have increased except Tadpatri. which is said to have suffered 
from constant cholera. In Bellary. similarly, all the taluks show' advances except 
Hadagalli. The reason for this exception is that there was a large festival at the 
village of Maibir in Hadagalli taluk at the time of the 1801 census which was 
attended by people from across the Hyderabad binder and s<, unduly raised the 
population of the taluk in that year. Tn Tinnevelly the population in Ambasamudram 
lias slightly declined while in Nanguneri, the next taluk, it has increased by over 
16 per cent. In 1891 the census occurred while the paddy harvest in Amba- 
samudram, which always attracts coolies from Nanguneri. was proceeding. In 
1901 this harvest occurred earlier and the census later, and the coolies had conse- 
quently returned homo before the enumeration took place. Tenkasi taluk J has 
benefited by the work on the Tinnevelly-Quilon Railway, but the increase in 
Srivaikuntam is mainly due to the festival at Tiruchendiir mentioned in the last 
chapter. In South Cauara the Coondapoor and Udipi taluks suffered greatly from 
fever during the decade and the rise in them is small. Uppinangadi is also a 
feverish country, but the main route to Mysore and Coorg runs through it. and 
the number of people attracted thither by the prospects of trade along this road 
was sufficient to cause an increase of .10 per cent, in the inhabitants, in Yizaga- 
patam as a whole the advance is the same as the mean increase for the Presidency. 
It is highest in Yizagapatam and Yizianagram taluks, where the East Coast Railway 
has improved trade, and lowest in Parvatlpuram, people in which are reported to 
be moving into the adjacent hill country. 

variations in districts in which the 16. The districts in which the variation in tlie 

increase n less than the Presidency population is less than the mean for the Presidency are 
mean- the following : — 


Kurnool 

... 6(> i 

North Arcot ... 

... 4-4 

G anj am 

... 

N chore 

... 2-3 

Malabar" 


Cuddapah 

... 1-5 

Triehiuopol v 

... -V2 

Tanjore 

... 0-8 

Agency, Ganjam 

... 4 -5 

Agency, Yizagapatam 

... -1-0 


Kurnool, as lias already been seen, suffered from three bail seasons during 
the decade. Migration seems to have taken place from the taluks in which scarcity 
was most felt to those, like Naudyal, Sirvel and Nandikdtkur. which are protected 
by the Kurnool-Cuddapah canal. In (lanjam, migration to Assam and Burma 
is said to he the reason of the small advance, and this explanation is borne out by 
the fact that both in the Agency and ordinary tracts the increase among females, 
who do not emigrate freely, is about normal, the decline having occurred onlv in 
the numbers ef the other sex. (ianjam coolies are said to he highly valued in 
Assam. The -mall ness of the increase in Malabar is not fully accounted for in the 
reports received from the di-tnct. It occurs mainly in the Wynaad, Chirakkal 
and Ernad, and not in the thickly populated taluks. In the ffr-t of these the 
decline in coffee-cultivation i- no doubt re.-ponsible. In Chirakkal emigration 

TJiri'cpln.ut tl !■ ami tfiM. s tl.o fmmi s for .Malabo etcluile those for the T,ace.ulive Island- attached to ■ 

'that district, the em.iDemti. n sel.idu'i « i i tin ti 1 aiiiig 1 n n u cei\cd ti o late for inclusion in the statistics. 
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to Coorg k said r ° be the explanation, and this is borne nut In the fact that men 
have increased more slowly than women. But no clear reasons are given why in 
Ernad the population should only have risen by 3'9 per cent., and the explanation 
offered in the case of Pal ghat, where the increase is 4'8.- — that jieople have emigra- 
ted to Cochin to work on the Coehin-Shoranur Railway. — is not borne out by the 
proportion of the sexes in the taluk. In Triehinopoly and North Arcot emigration 
in consequence of the recent high prices accounts for the smallness of the increase. 
In Cuddapah and Nellore, as has already been seen, it is due to bad seaons. 

The smallest increase in the Presidency is in Tan jure, which is it- mo-t densely 
populated district. In 1801 aho, the increase here was lower than that in any 
other district. The explanation is that the population has taken to emigrating in 
large numbers to the Straits, Ceylon and Burma. There lias been a fair increase in 
Pattukkdttai taluk, where the population is least dense, but the Collector considers 
that it is due to the influx of labour to the extension of the railway from Muttupet 
to Avadyurkdvil and not to any extension of cultivation. 

The only actual decline in the Presidency is that in Yizagapatam Agency. 
Between 1881 and ISfll the population in this area increased by -i- per emit, and 
no explanation is forthcoming for the present decrease. It occurs chiefly in Xava- 
rangapur, the most remote of all the taluks, where supervision of the enumeration 
was least easy. Emigration to the Central Provinces is suggested as an explanation, 
but it has already been seen (subsidiary table 4) that this has latterly been less 
frequent than it used to be. The increase in Malkanagiri in this agency is reported 
to be due to the opening of the road thither from Joy pore, and that in Golgonda 
and Yiravilli to the immigration of Maks from the low country. Better communi- 
cations would probably lead to further movements of the same kind. 

Where there are no large areas available for cultivation, increases m population 
often van' inverse!)', other things being equal, with the density of the population, 
but subsidiary table 5 shows that in. this Presidency this i- not consistently the 
case, either in the Natural Divisions or in the districts, and it could similarly be 
shown that it is not the rule with taluks either. Several of the most densely 
populated districts and taluks show high rates of increase. Tanjore, no doubt, 
exhibits the greatest density in combination with the smallest increase in population, 
but there the special efforts which recruiters of labour for the Straits Settlements 
have recently been making to encourage emigration to that colony and the conveni- 
ence of the port of Negapatam for the journey to Burma have accustomed the 
pieople to leaving the district and established, as it were, a habit of emigration. 
The pressure of the population on the soil is not severe enough to compel emigration 
on so considerable a scale of itself without these exceptional aids. 


17 . During the last thirty years the population in the Deccan Division, owing 
,. to the interposition of the famine of 1876, has remained 

Probable future rates of increase. . V . , , . , ,, , t'.- • • 

practically stationary, but m the East boast Division it 
lias increased by more than a third, on the West Coast by a quarter and in the South 
Division by a fifth. It seems useless to endeavour to prognosticate the exact rate at 
which it will increase in each of these tracts in the future, as all calculations are 


liable to be rudely upset by the failure of a monsoon or two. Tt seems safe, 
however, to assume that no scarcity will ever again have the disastrous results which 


attended that of 1876, and on this account the growth of the population in the 
next thirty years is likely to be at least as rapid as in the last thirty. Questions 
regarding the pressure of the population upon the available means of subsistence 
will then arise. 


An adequate examination of the probabilities of dangerous pressure in each 
district would require expert discussion of the agricultural statistics of even* taluk 
in the Presidency and in using them we should be much hampered by the fact that 
they contain no reliable particulars for zamindaris or whole inams, which constitute 
almost one-fifth of the area of the Presidency, and that the terms •' cultivated land” 
and “ eulturable land” are exceedingly elastic. It would also be necessary to 
examine the economic condition of even taluk, because, firstlv, it is obvious that 


mere figures of the density of the population are no guide to the degree to which it 
is pressing closely on the means of subsistence, an irrigated or fertile taluk being 
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able to support in comfort a population which would starve in a dry or barren 
one ; because, secondly, the value of produce depends upon the available facilities in 
the way of communications and markets ; and. finally, became the importance of the 
land as a means of subsistence varies with the opportunities of obtaining non-agri- 
cultural employment and the capacity of tin* people for availing themselves of such 
opportunities. Even if all these matters were gone into the forecast would still be 
imperfect, for pressure of population can b * relieved not only bv reducing the 
numbers of the population and by finding them occupations which are independent 
of the land, but also by improving the productive capacities of the soil, whether 
directly by irrigation and so on, or indirectly by the introduction of more valuable 
crops, and it is not possible to foresee the extent to which such improvements will 
be practicable. 

Up to date, at any rate, there are no signs of acute pressure. Emigration has 
increased, but so has the number of emigrants who return to their districts. The 
fertility of the land has been enhanced during the decade bv the Kusliikulva and 
Periyar irrigation schemers and by the increased attention paid to small tanks and 
to wells, audits productiveness has been indirectly raised by the extension of the 
cultivation of such crops as tobacco, coffee, tea and ground-nut. which are being 
exported in constantly increasing quantifies, and by the utilisation of products. s U ch 
as hides, bkius and bones, for example, whi'-li were formerly neglected. The 
statistics quoted in Chapter IX, Occupation, below show that the general prosperity 
of the Presidency is at present undoubted, and seeing how impossible is accurate 
prophecy regarding the proportion which the population of the future will bear 
to its available means of subsistence the discussion of the best means of reducing 
the one and expanding the other may be postponed until our knowledge of the 
conditions is clearer. 
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Kxpi.utiiin -Tnp ,n >vc;nent of 1 1\- ■ ?- ipulution t ) :.n l from G. injam results in a net '.'.’tin to the district of 4,821 (column 4). The movement 
between it an t Via it ipatum ('■ lururi results in ;■ not 2 '-n to it of 3,795 ; between it and Godavari (column 7) of a net loss to it of 2,700 ; and so on 
with the other districts and states. 
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CHAPTER III. — RELIGION. 


f HAP TUB Ifl. 

UKLIGION. 


1. Statist it's of the religions t</ which tiie people belong ore shown by dis- 

t ^ . tricts and States in Imiierial Table Y1 : Provincial 

Where the figures are to be found rn . , , . . . • , n 1 , , ,, .. 

table 1\ gives similar figures by the smaller unit' or 
taluks : Imperial Table XVII shows the various denominations to which the 
Christians of the Presidency belong : the subsidiary tables at the end of this 
chapter give the chief facts in all of these in the usual proportional forms : 
diagrams Xos. 4 and d and the fifth and sixth of the maps at the beginning of 
this volume show how many of the people of each district are Hindus. Musalmans 
and Christians : and diagrams Nos. 3 3 and 34 give the percentage of the Christians 
in the Presidency and in each district who belong to each of the more numerously 
represented sects of that religion. 

2. Christianity was the only faith in the case of which statistics of sect were 

collected, the sectarian divisions of the other beliefs 
statistics of sect were collected in being of little importance in this Presidency- We 

the case of Christians only. *-■, r J P , P 

have liere few members ot the reforming and revivalist 
sects of Hinduism, such as the Arya Hindus and the Brahmo Samaj, which are 
making themselves heard further north. The Lingayats, who reverence Siva and 
his symbol the Lingam, reject the claims of the Brahmans to religious supremacy 
and affect to disregard all distinctions of caste, are probably an increasing commu- 
nity, but the sect is hardly of sufficient political or social interest to warrant, the 
special collection of statistics regarding it. Madhva and S mar to are sects which 
occur only among Brahmans. The mass of the Hindu population is either Saivite 
or Yaishnavitc by sect. The Yaishuavites out-number the Saivites in the north 
of the Presidency and the Saivites generally prevail in the south, but no active 
proselytism is maintained by either, and the antagonism between the two- no longer 
awakens the enthusiasm which it once did. In 1881, the last occasion on which 
particulars ol sect among Musalmans were collected. 91 per ceut. of them were 
Sunnis and 2 per cent. Shiahs, and most of the remaining 7 per cent, omitted to 
return any sect at all. If these last were rateably distributed between Sunnis 
and Shiahs it would he found that the proportion between the two bodies is about 
the same as in other provinces, and as there is no active rivalry here between them 
detailed statistics of them are not of great importance. Our Jains are well known 
to be practically all Digambaras by sect and there is little object in collecting pre- 
cise statistics. Such Swetambaras as yvere found here would in all probability be 
visitors from the north of India. The sects of the Christians are thus the only 
one-; which call for particular consideration. 

3. The tenets of the various religions of India have been described and dis- 
cussed by man}' scholars, and the books which have 
been written about them would form a small library 
by themselves. This chapter will accordingly avoid 
will confine itself to a discussion of the statistics in the 


The chapter confines itself to a dis 
cussion of the statistics. 


these well-beaten path- am 
several tables. 

Subsidiary table 1 shows that ot every 100 of the population ^9 are Hindus, 
0 are Musalmans, 3 are Christians and 2 are Animists. Since 1891 the population 
as a whole has increased by 7'2 per cent., while the Hindus have advanced by 
63 per cent., the Musalmans by 91 percent., the Christians by 1 N* I percent., 
and the Auimists by 3-W per cent. 

4. Thi- last figure require.- a lew words of explanation. The essentials of a n 

Animistic creed aro not easy to accurately define, hut 

Distinction between Hindus and md y be roughly described US COUsistillo- in belief ill file 
Animists. • « i 1,1 ,ri 

existence, and reverence to the powers, ot souls and 
spirits, — whether those of definite persons who yvere once among the living or the 
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vague entities which primitive man locates in unusual natural objects, such as a 
tree of exceptional size, a curiouslp-shapecl rock, a waterfall or a precipitous hill, 
or the still more indefinite influence." to which, for want of any other explanation, 
he attributes the apparently causeless misfortunes which befall him and his fellows. 
Xone of these spirits have the accepted attributes, the recognised names and pedi- 
grees, or the local habitations of the Hindu gods, they are not admitted by the 
Bnihmans to be fit subjects for reverence, and they do not belong to the Hindu 
pantheon, little tendency as that body has to be exclusive in such matters. 
Animists cannot therefore with accuracy be lumped indistinguishably with 
Hindus. 

In 1881, however, no difference was made between them. A protest against 
this course was made by the then Census Commissioner and in 1891 the instructions 
provided for their differentiation. But outside the three agency castes of the Khonds, 
the Savaras and the Jatapus less than a thousand persons were returned in that year 
as holding Animistic beliefs, and Mr. H. A. Stuart admitted (paragraph SS of the 
i 89 1 Census Report) that this was an obviously incomplete list of those who should 
be so classified. 

This year the 1891 instructions were repeated. There is no word for 
"Animism” in any of the vernaculars, and any attempt to define that religion 
would only have served to confuse the enumerators. The object in view was 
therefore attained by a process of exclusion, and the enumerators were told that if 
any person belonging to a forest or hill tribe (it is only among such that pure 
Animists are found) was neither a Hindu, a Musalman, nor a Christian the name of 
his tribe should be written in the column of the schedule provided for the record 
of particulars of religion. In the central census offices all persons s 0 entered were 
tabulated as Animists. and in Table XIII (Caste) they are separately shown as such 
just as they were returned. 

5. For the purposes of this instruction a Hindu was defined to be one -who 

worshipped any of the recognised sods of the Hindu 
° f 9eparating mndU3 pantheon. The forest and hill tribes, however, are 
well-known to be undergoing a slow process of Hindu- 
izing, or rather Brahmanization, as a result of their contact with the Brahmanic 
customs of their neighbours on the plains, and to often pay a sort of reverence to 
the Hindu gods while they simultaneously worship their own original spirit deities. 
It was consequently often most difficult to decide when individuals whose creed 
was in this transitional state had ceased to be pure Animists and become Hindus. 
The purely Animistic Savaras of Gan j Am, to give only one example, per form sacri- 
fices at marriages and deaths, or when afflictions overtake them, to a pot of ippa 
liquor which in some vague way is held to represent a deity, and the}' pay no 
reverence to the Hindu gods lest their own spirits should thereby be annoyed with 
them. Those members of the tribe, however, who associate with the people of the 
plains mingle this ritual with Hindu ceremonies, continuing to worship the pot of 
liquor at marriages and deaths, but nevertheless (tonsuiting Hindu purohits as to 
the success of their enterprises, giving their children the names of Hindu heroes 
such as Rama, instead of calling them after the day of their birth or a jungle tree 
as of old, and visiting and making offerings at the Hindu temples. It was probably 
largely a matter of chance whether the enumerators credited to Hinduism or to 
Animism persons who stood in this way with one foot in either fold. 

In time the Savaras nearest the plains will no doubt follow rites and ceremonies 
which are purely Hindu. The Jatapus, a sub-division of the Animistic Khonds 
which has been influenced by its Hindu neighbours, art' now to all intents and 
purposes a separate caste of Hindus. 

In some of the other provinces there is a very general disinclination on the part 
of the upper ranks of the Hindus to allow that the lowest classes of the plains, such 
as the Ghamars, or leather-workers, are really members of the Hindu religion, but 
in this Presidency this attitude has few advocates. It is, of course, true that 
the lowest castes are not allowed to enter the Hindu temples, but this prohibition 
proceeds from the idea that such persons carry ceremonial pollution with them, a 
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notion which i- morn strongl \ held and moiv elaborately worked out in tlii.- } iro- 
vinre than in others. Til the subsidiary table to Chapter VL1I (Ca-te) below, the 
Hindu caste- are classified into ;i -erie« of groups according, in part. to the 
amount of pollution vv'nieh they are -upposed to carry, and the distance-; w itlii il 
vvhitdt each of These group- may approach the lUiUfisi/n/iiaiii, or hole of holies, of the 
Hindu temple- is accurately regulated in accordance w ith the degree of pollution 
which attaches to each, the lowest classes being kept altogether outside, tho-c next 
above them being allowed into the outer eourts. those next above again into certain 
parrs of the inner eourts and so on. The fact that a man is not allowed to approach 
close to the idol i- thus no sign that he is not a Hindu. In the sight of the Hindu 
gods all men are not etpial. If an individual wor-hips a Hindu deity lie mav be 
held to belong to the Hindu faith. 

Doubtle-s, of course, manv of the beliefs of the lowest clas-es of such Hindus 
are largely compounded of Animism. In addition to the Hindu deities proper and 
the lesser lights of the village temples there are a host ot gods and codlings, 
ghosts and goblins to whom a tribute of fear, if not of reverence, is paid in varying 
kinds of mumbo-jumbo and ju-ju ritual known to the wise men who profess to con- 
trol these powers. But the beliefs of the most orthodox of Brahmans could be 
shown to be also tinged with Animism, and. on the west coast at an v rate, the 
Brahmans are not above performing ceremonies to propitiate spirits and demons 
whom sorcerers of even the lowest castes have declared to be annoyed with them. 
That a man’s creed is in parr Animistic is therefore no reason for denying him a 
claim to the title of Hindu. 


6. Were the present occasion more suitable, it would be intere-ting to note how 
. . . the religion which, for want of a better name, is known 

as Hinduism is in reality (owing partly, perhaps, to its 
having never had any reeogni-ed governing body belonging either to Church or 
.State), a congeries of beliefs in which the orthodox ideas and ritual of the Vedas 
and Purunas take a graduallv decreasing share until their influence vanishes 


altogether, and which differ so much among one another that they might almost be 
classed as distinct creeds. Probably even the lowest of the Hindus preserve at the 
back of their minds a vague belief in a Supreme Cause, but in no other respect 
does a common principle run through the varying tenets of the Hindu faith. Its 
cardinal doctrines may lie said to be predestination and the transmigration of -mills 
and the belief in the existence of a heaven and a hell, but it is more than doubtful 


if the castes in groups IX and X in the subsidiary table in Chapter Y.IJ.I can be 
said to hold to any of these principles. 

The social precedence of a caste is gauged very largely bv the degree to which 
it adheres to the Brahmanic forms of wor>liip, and the religious tenets and practices 
of the various castes in the Presidency can accordingly be roughly estimated bv the 
position which they occupy in this subsidiary table. Thus the oulv communities 
which follow" the Vedic ritual are the Brahmans and allied castes in group I. Even 
these have forsaken mo-t of the Vedic ceremonies prescri bed for other than domes- 
tic events and neglect altogether the gods of the Vedas for the younger deities 
of the Puranas. The castes in group- IT to V. the Kshatriyas, Vaisyas. and the 
higher classes of Sudras. follow the Puranic ceremonies and know nothing at all 
of Vedic ritual. Those next below them, the Sudras in groups Viand VI I who 
employ Brahmans as their purdhits only occasionally or not at all. have a ceremonial 
of t heir own, the custodians of which are thorn of their own came w ho act as 


priests to them or the non-Bialiman individuals who perform thi- dun for them. 
The communities in groups VTIT to X cannot be said to have any set ritual, each 
man doing his worship as seemeth good in hi- own eye-. 

Similarly the Brahman- in group 1 -eldom pat anv respect to the village gods 
and goddesses, who rank below the Puranic deities, or to the spirits and devils 
which are even lower down in the scale, while the castes in the -ucceeding groups 
give these two inferior grades of powers a constantly increasing share of their 
worship until when we reach those in groups XIII to X we find that the reverence 
given to the Puranic god- is formal and perfunctory, while the real devotion of the 
worshipper i.- laid at the feet of these lesser deities. 
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Hindus and Animists are accord 
ingly usually taken together. 


7. From all this it will bo gathered that the distinction between a Hindu and 

an Animist is often a shadow}' affair, and that the gulf 
which separates the Animists from the lowest classes of 
IIindu> G scarcely as broad as that which divides these 
latter from the Brahmans. Consequently, and also for the reason that the members 
of one sub-division of a caste will sometimes profess Hinduism while those of 
another will be Animists, Hindus and Animists have, in many of the tables in this 
report, been taken together and not treated separately. 


The abnormal advance of 35'7 per cent, which has been seen to have occurred 
in the number of the Animists during the decade is for similar reasons no indica- 
tion that this form of belief is on the increase, but merely that the line between the 
followers of Animism and Hinduism has been more accurately drawn than here- 
tofore. If the two faiths are taken together the increase in the number of their 
adherents is 6S per cent. 


8. The proportion borne bv Hindus and Animists to the total population is 

slowly falling, owing to the fact that the rates of 
muns te ° f increase amoD £ Musal ‘ increase which have prevailed among them have been 

continuously lowin' than those obtaining among Musal- 
mans and Christians. Musalmans are 91 per cent, more numerous than they were 
ten years ago. It will be seen in the next chapter that there is reason for sup- 
posing that they are more prolific than Hindus, and moreover their strength is 
increased by conversions among the lower castes, especially in Malabar, where the 
followers of the faith consist mainly of the Mappillas, an actively proselytising 
tribe. 


9. Christians have increased to a remarkable extent, being 1,03$, 854 strong 

against 879,437 in 1891, that is, numbering 159. if 7, or 
tiaM markable increase among clm3 ~ 181 per cent., more than they did ten years ago. 

Taken by themselves and excluding Europeans and 
Eurasians, Native Christians have advanced by 19 per cent. In the decade 
between 1881 and 1S91 the increase among them was even more striking, being 
48 - 8 per cent., and during the last thirty years it amounts to 99 per cent, against 
an increase in the population as a whole of 22' 1 per cent. In other words, Native 
Christians have multiplied between four and five times as fast a< the population 
generally. 

Subsidiary table 4 gives particulars of the growth of the faith in each district. 
Of the districts in which its adherents number over 10,000, the increases during 
the decade are most marked in Cuddapah, Godavari, and North Areot, where they 
amount to 95. 86 and 53 per cent., respectively, and are smallest in Tanjore, 
Madras, and Salem, where they are respectively 2, 3 and 6 per cent. In these last 
two districts the rate of advance is less than that of the district population as a 
whole, so that considerable numbers of the Christians in them must either have 
emigrated or have reverted to other faiths. During the past twenty years the 
advances in districts in which Christians are now 10,000 strong have been greatest 
in Godavari (336 per cent.), Cuddapah (212 per cent.) and Kurnool (197 per cent.) 
and least in Madras (3 per cent.), Tanjore (II per cent.) and Tinnevelly (13 per- 
cent.). 


Some reasons for 
among- Christians. 


the 


10. Some of these percentages of increase are very striking, for they are 

calculated on fairly large figures, and so represent 
advance C0us i,] 0 rable additions to the actual number of the 
Christians found in these districts, and they are 
perhaps not likely to be paralleled in other provinces. In this Presidency the 
converts to Christianity, unlike those in most of A orth India, are recruited almost 
entirely from the classes of Hindus which are lowest in the social scale. These 
people have little to lose by forsaking the creed of their forefathers. As long as 
they remain Hindus they are daily and hourly made to feel that they are of commoner 
clay than their neighbours. Any attempts which they may make to educate 
themselves or their children are actively discouraged by the classes above them. : 

11 
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caste restrictions prevent them from quitting tlio toilsome, uncertain and undigni- 
fied means of subsistence to •which custom lias condemned them, and taking to a 
handicraft or a trade : the)' are snubbed and repressed on all public occasions : 
are refused admission even to the temples of their gods : and can hope for no more 
helpful partner of their joys and sorrows than the unkempt and unhand) maiden 
of the paracheri with her very primitive notions of comfort and cleanliness. 

But once a youth from among these people becomes a Christian hi.- whole 
horizon change-, lie is as carefully educated as if he was a Brahman ; he is put in 
the way of learning a trade or obtaining an appointment as a clerk ; he is treated 
with kindness and even familiarity by missionaries who belong to the ruling race ; 
takes an equal part with his elders and betters in the services of the church ; and 
in due time can choose from among the neat-handed girls of the Mission a wife 
skilled in domestic matters and even endowed with some little learning. Now-a-days 
active persecution of converts to Christianity is rare, so those who hearken to 
its teaching have no martyr's crown to wear, and sheltered as the) - often are in a 
compound round the missionary’s bungalow 7 it matters little to its adherents if their 
neighbours look askance upon them. Tlie remarkable growth in the numbers of the 
Native Christians thus largely proceeds from the natural and laudable discontent 
with their lot which possesses the lower classes of the Hindus, and so well do the 
converts, as a class, use their opportunities that the community is earning for itself 
a constantly improving position in the public estimation. 

But there is, in every district, a limit to the numbers to whom the advantages 
of espousing Christianity appeal, and as district after district becomes supplied with 
Missions and those wdto come within this limit are gradually absorbed, the rate of 
increase among the community will slowly decline. It has fallen in almost every 
district during the last decade, and it is improbable that in the next it will keep at 
the level w 7 hich it has hitherto on the whole maintained. 


11. The variation-; in the numbers of those who profess religions other than 

Hinduism, Animism, Islam and Christianity call for few 
raxsUaBnu^dMsts UmberSOf;rainS: remarks. The numbers of the Jains are practically 

stationary, hut detailed comparisons with the 1 8b 1 
figures show that of the four districts in which they are chief!)' found, namely, 
Bel buy. North Arcot. South Aivot and South Canara, they have increased in the 
first three and declined sharply in the fourth. Between 1881 and 1891 the rate of 
increase among them was much lower in this district than in the other three, being 
under 2 per cent., and Mr. Stuart considered that the inference was that flier were 
forsaking their own religion for either Hinduism or Christianity. 

1 ’arsis, w r ho most of them come here for purposes of trade, number 356 against 
216 in 1891 and. as in. that year, they are mainly to be found in Malabar, Madras 
and the Nilgiris. 

Buddhists are only 241 in number against 1,036 ten t ears ago. Most of those 
included in the 1891 figure were Burmese dacoits in the Central Jails, and many of 
these have since returned to their own country on the expiry of their sentences. 

12. The territorial distribution of the followers of the various faiths is shown in 

diagrams Nos. 4 and 5 and in subsidiary tables 2 and 3. 
religions. ilinaus are proportionately most numerous in the East 

Coast and South Divisions, Musalmans in the West Coast 
and in the Deccan, and Christians in the West Coast (owing to its including the 
Nilgiris) and the South Divisions. Diagram No. 5 shows at a glance how very 
greatly Hindus and Animists predominate in all the districts. They form 80 per 
cent, of the population in every district except Malabar, where there is a laro-e 
number of Mappilla Musalmans. and 85 per cent, of it in all the remaining districts 
except lour, namely, Kurnool, Madras, tin* Nilgiris and South Canara. In Gunjdin, 
Vizagapatam and Godavari, they number over 97 per cent, of the people, these three 
districts containing hardly any Musalmans or Christians. Musalmans are propor- 
tionate!) most numerou- (see diagram No. 5) in the Deccan districts and Madras 
City and on the Wist ( oast. More than one-third of the whole number of the 
followers of Islam in the Presidency reside in one district, Malabar (see diagram 
No. 4). ' 
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Christians are most numerous in Tiunevelly. Madura, Kistna, Tanjore and 
South Canara. and fewest in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Bellary and Anautapur. but 
in proportion to the rest of the population they are foninioue-t in the Xilgiris, 
Madras Tinnevelly and South Canara. 

Xo part ieu lari y noteworthy variations have oeeurred duri n't the last twenty 
years in the relative proportions of Hindus and Musalmans in the several districts. 

13. It remains to eonsider the statistics of the sects of Christian*-. As lias 

been -tated, the actual figures will be found in Imperial 
The sects of Christians No com- Table XVII. Diagram-* Xo>. 33 and 34 illustrate the 

■arison with the 1891 figures possible. .. . . P . • i • i 

distribution of the denominations which are most 

numerously represented in the Presidenev. and subsidiary table 5 gives an abstract 

of the total numbers belonging to each -ect. their proportion to the total body 

of all Christians, and the variations in the number-? of them which have occurred 

during the decade. 

It may be stated at once that for several reasons a comparison of this year’s 
figures with those of I SO 1 throws little light upon the relative rates of increase 
of tb' adherents of the various denominations. In 1891, 10,911 persons did not 
give their sect at all and 13.925 more returned the vague descriptions of 
“Episcopalian" and “Protestant." Further, a large number of people entered 
themselves as “American Mission" by "ect. and these were all classed as 
Presbyterians, although, in addition to the American Presbyterians, there are 
American Missions belonging to the Baptist, Congregationalist. Methodist and 
Lutheran persuasions. The result was that the numbers of the Presbyterians 
were alleged to have increased 975 per cent, and that this year they show a 
decline of 47 per cent. 

14. At the present census special pains were taken to endeavour to get the sects 

of Christian" properly returned. The heads of all the 
Efforts made to get Christian sects larger Missions were asked to instruct their congrega- 
properiy returned. lions how to enter themselves, and paragraphs drawing 

attention to the importance of accuracy in the matter were communicated to nine 
different Church and Mission newspapers and magazines for insertion. There was 
in consequence a considerable improvement in the returns, but 4.578 persons still 
made no entry in the schedules or gave some vague description which could not be 
classified, and Protestants (who, under the orders of the Census Coinmis.sioner for 
India, were classified as belonging to the Anglican Communion) were still as many 
as 7,425 m number. There is thus room for improvement on future occasions. 
Such returns as “ St. James' Church" and “ St. Paid’" Church" were frequent 
and required a good deal of research to clear up, and some of the initials entered 
were apt to bepuzzling. “ S.P.G. ” one knows, and 
one requires to pause before one remembers that 
American Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 

15. Of all the entries the most difficult to classify 
accurateh were those returned by the Syrian Xative 
Christians of the West CoaS. 

A resume of the history of the Syrian Church is contained in paragraph .101 - 
of the 1891 Census Report and it is unnecessary to refer to the matter at length 
again. The earlv members of the church followed the Xestorian doctrines. On 
the arrival of the Portuguese on the We-t Coast, however, the church passed, after 
along struggle, under the domination of the Pope and adopted the Latin rite. This 
was at the end of the "ixteenth century. When the Dutch expelled the Portuguese 
the party which wit" hostile to Rome again ( 1 053-l<‘><i3) got the upper hand. 
Archdeacon Thomas, a native who was elected to be bishop, collected a following 
and in 1065 was consecrated by Gregorius, Bi'hop of Jerusalem, who introduced 
the Jacobite liturgies ami ritual in place of the XeAorian. Tin* adherents of Mar 
Thomas were consequently known as “ Jacobite Syrians." 


C.M.S." one 
A.E.L.M. ” i- 


knows. but 
short for 


The vagueness of the 
among Syrian Christians 


entries 


* In addition t.i rhi* works re-yarding t i i- Sviian Church mentioned in tin, t paragraph t ei,-i , n<-o wav he made 
ro the Rev. Alexander J. I). D'Orsev s Pht «_>>'.>. Oi-' D>’/» /id- a and .VG <»■«,. s - to ' flu ! drV|.-a, and ro 

Christianity ; * XnuMre, re by Mr. G. T. Mn-kenzic, It '.S., Resident in Trav.mcoiv and Cochin. 
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A section of the church, however, ^ t i 1 1 remained subject to Rome though they 
used the fcnriac rite. These latter are sometimes called “ ltomo-Syrians,” and 
also “ Svro- Romans ” and “ Bvro-Catholics,” but at the present census they seem 
to have returned themselves merely as Roman Catholics, which accounts for the 
decline since i SOI in the number of Syrians in .Malabar. 

In the earlv years of the nineteenth century missionaries belonging to the 
Church of England visited the coast and shared the field with the priests of the 
Svrian Church. In 1837, all connection between tin' two was severed by the then 
Syrian Bishop Mar Dionysius IV, but traces of their work are to be found in a few 
entries of “Anglican Syrian” in the returns. 

Their teaching, however, caused a split in the Syrian camp, a party under Mar 
Athanasius Mathew, a native of Travancore, favouring their methods and opposing 
Mar Dionysius 14' and his followers. The rivalry continued until 1889 when it 
was settled in favour of Mar Dionysius by the courts of Travancore. There re- 
mains, however, a party which still follows Mar Athanasius and the members of this 
ai'e sometimes called the “Reformed Syrians” as distinct from the “.Jacobite 
Syrians " who own allegiance to Mar Dionysius. They also call themselves “ St. 
Thomas’ Syrians” after St. Thomas the Apostle, the reputed original founder of 
the Syrian ( ’hurch. 

There are thus at least three distinct sects of Syrian Christians, namely, the 
Romo-Syrians who acknowledge the authority of Horae but follow the Syriac rite, 
the Jacobite Syrians who follow the Jacobite rite, and the Reformed or St. Thomas’ 
Syrians who favour certain of the practices of the Anglican Church. But the 
shades of difference between them were evidently too subtle for the enumerators, 
for the entries in the schedules were in many cases too vague to be accurately 
distributed among them. A certain number of persons were returned definitely as 
“Jacobites” and these have been shown as such in the tables. The remainder 
had perforce to he lumped together under “ Other Syrians.” 

In addition to the above three sects there is in South Canara a body of Roman 
Catholics who have recently seceded from the Church of Rome and call themselves 
“ Syrian Catholics ” in the returns. They are the followers of a priest named 
Alvarez who left the Roman Catholic Church in consequence of differences of 
opinion with his Archbishop and joined the Jacobite sect of Mar Dionysius. The 
latter consecrated him as a Bishop. These Syrian Catholics have been classified as 
Jacobites accordingly, but Bishop Alvarez has now quitted that sect and set up for 
himself in Ceylon under the style and title of His Holiness Julius I, Metropolitan of 
the Independent Catholic Church of India and Ceylon, and it is not altogether 
clear what rites his followers now use. 

16 . An element of uncertainty also attaches to the figures under “ Congre- 
gational.” The London Mission has usually been 
c^greg^tionar tte fifures under classed asu Congregat ionnlist body, but a few days 

before the date of the census it was reported that some 
of its missionaries considered this classification incorrect. It was too late then to 
enquire what course they wished pursued and to issue instructions accordingly, but 
subsequent to the enumeration three of the missionaries of this body wrote to ask 
that entries of “London Mission” in the schedules might be tabulated under 
“Undenominational.” Tlie Census Commissioner for India subsequently ordered 
that the figures under “Undenominational” should be included under “Minor 
Denominations ” and this lias accordingly been done. The entries of “ London 
Mission" in the schedules were only 3,o89 in number and those of “Undenomi- 
national” only 4,413, so it is evident that most of the adherents of the London 
Mission must have been returned as Congregationalist, and it is consequently 
uncertain what the actual strength of the Congregationalists proper really is. 

The classifications of the other sects call for no special remarks. Attached to 
this chapter is a statement showing the headings under which certain entries 
regarding which doubt might be considered to exist were included. Only those 
which were fairly numerously represented are shown. 
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17. Subsidiary table 5 and Diagram Ao. 33 show that of the t. 033,834 Christi- 
ans, 642,800, or Old* per cent., belong to the Church 
wSaaSS “* “*”• of Romo, l«W, 01' )3-S i«r to the Anglican 

Communion, and 1LJ,22/. or I 1'5 per cent., to the 
Baptist persuasion. The only other considerable totals are those of the Lutherans 
(78.036) and the Congregatioualists (2-3,058). 

Diagram No. 34 shows that the Roman Catholics are proportionately far more 
numerous than any other body in the South and West Coast Divisions except in 
Tinnevelly, where they divide the honours with the Church of England. Congre- 
gationalists are only relatively numerous in Cuddapah and Anantapur. Baptists 
are the most prominent denomination in .Kistna, Net lore and Kurnool. and Luthe- 
rans form a large proportion of the Christians in Vizagapatam, Godavari and 
Kistna . 

The Europeans and Eurasian- of the Pre-idenev mainly belong either to the 
Anglican Communion or to the Roman Catholic Church. 


Statement showing the di >it§i?iin' , t>os0 m Imjitfiii/ Tnhh A / IL um/er te0nip entries in the schedule * 

wire included : — 


Entry in tin'- schedu'e. 
Adventist. 

Agnani (Heathen Convert). 
American Baptist. 
American Baptist Mission. 
American Oongregationalist 
Church. 

American Evangelical 

Lutheran Mission. 
American Lutheran. 
American Mission Congre- 
gationalist. 

American Mission Pres- 
byterian . 

American Reformed C lmreh 
Lutheran. 

American Presbyterian. 
Anglican Church. 

Anglican Mission. 

Basel Mission Lutheran. 
Canai lian Baptist. 

Church Missionary Society. 
Church of Christ. 

Church of England. 

Church of Ireland. 

Church of Scotland. 

Cuttack Mission. 

Danish Lutheran Mission. 
Dissenter. 

English Zenana Mission. 
Episcopalian. 


Denomination under which 
included. 

Minor dt nomination-. 

Do. 

Baptist. 

Do. 

Congtcgdtionali-T. 

Lutheran. 

Do. 

Congregatwnalist. 

Presbyterian. 

Lutheran. 

Presbyterian. 

Anglican Communion. 

l>o. 

Lutheran. 

Baptist. 

Anglican Communion. 

Minor denominations. 
Anglican Communion. 

Do. 

Presbyterian. 

Minor denominations. 
Lutheran. 

Minor denominations. 
Anglican Communion. 

Do. 


Entry in the schedule. 

Evangelical Ltlrheian 
Evangelist, 

Free Church. 

Free Caureh of Scotland 
French Mission, 

( ha-man Mission. 

Uospcl Mission. 

Kabul Mission 
London Mis-ion. 

Methodi-t Episcopal. 

Non-conformist. 

X'on-scctariaii. 

Plymouth Brethren. 
Pretorian Mission. 
Protestant 
Scottish Mis-ion 
Society tor the Propaearmn 
of the (rospel. 

St. Thomas' Christian. 

St. Thomas' Syrian 
Syrian. 

Syrian Catholic. 

Syrian Christian. 
Thcosophist. 
Undenominational. 
Unitarian. 

United Free Chinch 
Mission. 

Wesleyan. 


D. nomination under which 
included. 

Lu-.hpi an. 

Minor di nominations. 
Piv-bvrerian. 

Do. 

Roman Catholic. 

Lutheran. 

Minor denominations. 

Do. 

Do. 

Methodist. 

Minot denominations. 

Do. 

Do. 

The 

Ano( (can Communion. 
Presin tcrian. 

Anglican Communion. 

Syrian t'others). 

Do. 

Do. 

Svrian ( Jacabite), 

Syrian (others). 

Indefinite beliefs. 

Minor denominations. 

1 ndetimte beliefs. 

P resin tcrian. 

Methodist. 
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CHAPTER IIJ. RELIGION. 


Subsidiary Table 1 . — General distribution of the papulation hi/ Religion. 



11H.I1. 


1891. 


1881. 


PKRl’f NT \CJK 

Oh 







— 


- 

\ VRI \ 1 ION 


16 R) 'ENT- 



I ‘ro- 


I'm- ■ 


Pro- 

l\< KF 1-0 ( + ) 

\>i* OI 

Kfligmn. 

X nmoei . 

ry>- 

tion 

per 

10, LM KJ. 

X' umbel . 

p, >r- 
tion 
per 

10,000. 

Number. 

pi n - 

tiou 

per 

lu,uuO. 

Dk> RI A-4. 1 

1 S91-1901. 1881- 

-isin. 

M T \.\RI- 

MION, 
lh.Sl 1901. 

1 

- 

•j 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 


ID 

Hindu 

Animistic ... 

34,436.586 

641,825 

8.916 

166 

32,3.84,048 
172., SOS 

8.983 ; 
131 | 

| 2s. 197,66tj 

9.U3 ! 

f + 6-3 ; 

1 + 35-7 j + 

ir> 3 

+ 23- 1 

Mnsalinuu ... 

2.477.610 

642 

2.270,652 

6:50 

1.933,571 

620 i 

+ 91 + 

17' i 

■e 28 1 

Christian 

1.038.854 

269 

879,437 

214 ’ 

711.072 

228 

+ 18-1 + 

23'7 

j- 46-1 

Jain 

27.431 

f 

27,125 

8 

2 1.962 

« i 

+ 

9'P 

+ 9-9 

Par si 

356 


246 


145 


+ 44' 7 -r 

72 0 

+ 149 0 

Buddhist 

241 


l ,o3t ; 


1.546 

1 

- 76-7 

33-0 

- 84-4 

Jew ... 

45 


42 


30 

’ 1 

+ 7-1 + 

4U*U 

+ 500 

Others 

118 


221 



v 1 i 

- 466 

I r 5 

- 468 

Not stated .. 



14,505 

4 

1,419 

4 X 

-* 

- 

*•22*2 


TOTAL ... 

38,623.066 

10.000 

36.050.420 

10.000 

31.170.631 

io.ooo ; 

+ 7'2 + 

15-7 

4- 23-9 


Subsidiary Table i. — Distribution of Religions by Natural Dicisions and Districts. 


Natural Divi- 
sions, District. 
AXU STATE'S 


11 IX of. 


-Mu'.i.man 

)er 

1881. 


HRIsTIW. 

Animivik . 

Propoirion poi 
10,000 in 

1901. 1851. 1881. 

Proportion j 
lO.oOO iii 

1991. 1891. ! 

Proportion per 
10,000 in 

1901 j IS91. 1881. 

Proportion per \ 

10.000 in 

1901. 1891. 1881.! 

1 

- 

3 1 

1 

4 

5 

.i ! 

i 

7 

8 

! 9 ; 

10 

11 1 

,2 ' 13 , 

Agency Ittvi>ion. 











1 

Agency, Ganjiru. 

30 

- 1 

8 t‘, 



o 

9 

0 , 


3.369 

4,652 

Agency, Yi/agapa- 

167 

197 

243 

6 

7 

5 

30 

2 


4,223 

4.341 

tam. 












Agency, Godavari. 

44 

39 

4 

8 

7 


7 

7) 


65 


Total . 

241 

263 

333 

14 

14 

7 

46 

13 


7.657 

8.993 , 

F.a^t Cent 












1 Division. 












1 

| Ganjam 

470 

4 74 

525 

24 

24 

30 

23 

2*1 

22 

953 

1 0o7 

I Vizagapatum 

582 

5p;< 

0.20 

91 

93 

loo 

40 

34 

48 

778 


1 Gbdavaii . . 

605 

."SS 

610 

167 

173 

291 

155 

98 

55 

16 


, Kistna 

555 

.”>ls 

5(H) 

533 

478 

451 

976 

779 

509 

130 


, Nellore 

394 

413 

399 

335 

344 

317 

519 

536 

292 > 

61 


ToT \ !. 

2.606 

2.586 

2.654 

1.150 

1,112 

1.099 

1,713 

1.473 

926 

1,938 

1,007 

\ T/?''ccui Division- 












Cuddapah 

332 

35^ 

3. >7 

523 

•>27 

500 

182 

111 

85 

5 


Kurnool ... 

212 

215 

207 

434 

429 

392 

328 

258 

161 

24 


Banganapal!** 

7 

‘.4 

9 

25 

31 

31 

3 

i 


2 


Bella, vv 

245 

2 49 

227 

385 

3 / 8 

352 

49 

OU 

58 

3 


1 Sandur 

3 

3 

3 

8 

S 

8 






Anant.ipm* 

209 

202 

198 

238 

226 

209 

26 

20 

12 

125 


Toi u, ... 

1.008 

1.031 

1.001 

1.613 

1,599 

1.498 

588 

450 

316 

159 


So utii /)t> 












Madras 

119 

1 1 1 

111 

231 

23 4 

20,0 

394 

452 

557 



Cliinurleput 

365 

337 

330 

121 

116 

130 

255 

216 

236 



North Aicnfc 

601 

P‘37 

003 

416 

42 4 

120 

221 

171 

141 

80 


Salem 

615 

581 

537 

276 

271 

26 4 

189 

210 

233 



Coimbatore 

617 

001 

56 4 

205 

194 

196 

182 

177 

187 

93 


South Aieot 

643 

631 

Oil 1 i 

262 

258 

250 

640 

624 

557 



Tatij ore 

591 

0.25 

O.SO 

497 

r, 2 s 

5 St) 

837 

971 

1,101 



Trichinopoly 

385 

3l»o 

393 

175 

1 0*9 

176 

738 

800 

86 4 



Pudukkdttai 

103 

107 

09 

50 

50 

46 

139 

157 

160 



Madura 

741 

/ 2 -> 

0.S2 

681 

705 

729 

1.076 

1.142 

1,194 



Tinnevelly 

522 

517 

515 

411 

423 

464 

1.533 

i,i ;oo 

1 ,982 


1 _ | 

Total 

5,302 

5.262 

5.118 

3.325 

3,372 

3.521 

6.204 

6,580 

7,212 

173 


llL-.s'/ Cuast 




1 

1 







Divtswyi. 












! ,. . . 

| Ni!i»iris 

25 

20 , 

2 s . 

24 

20 

18 

143 

132 

119 

62 


! Malabar 

553 

e 00 

o, SO 

3,362 

j 3.399 

3.373 

496 

5 42 

*;o 8 

11 


j South Canara 

265 


2 m i ; 

512 

1 493 

4«4 

810 

81U 

819 ' 



| 

Total . 

; 843 

858 

894 

3,898 

3.9C3 

3,875 

1,449 

1,484 

1,546 

73 


| Grand Total 

1 10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10 , 000 . ... 


■Note. — I n 1881 Animis f s were not distinguished from Hindus. 
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Spb?IDIAKV T Wf l.K •'!. Th\f/ IhutioH Ini /iltni/'/Url Ri Hj/iorlx of 10.000 of thr /lopid/lt/oi) 'if 

mjcn Jj/tl/rcf (tm / A of i( ni ! ] hruuij/t . 



i 

IJiM.r 


Mi .ini 1 

\ 

(' 

HRI** 1 I W 

V.MMNH . 

\\ILinL |HV1>U>N- o\l» 

j *i’i, 

{••■i ti- >t\ 

1" 1 

r>i , 

it f i. tn 

I”' 1 

Pi. 

] « i) riun 

1" i 

p,, 

JUlltinJl JM 1* 

District'*. 

i 

I < U.N >. ). 



It Mil 111. 



In.oOo. 



1 (.t.t.H M_*. 


• 19oJ. 

Is'd. 

1**1. 

lion 

1 sol. 

]VS3. 

lool. 

1S‘,41 

ISSl. 

1901. 

1 SDl. IShl. 

1 

- 

:i 

-i 

5 

0 

i 

s 

!* 

10 

1 1 

12 13 

-l 'r,n'j Dll't "< n 












i Agencv. Gan jam 

3,236 


9.986 

1 


1 1 

29 

17 


6.734 

7-157 

Asrenc\. Viza^apatuiu 

.. 6.759 

7.434 

9.985 

18 

17 

] 5 

37 

*> 


3.185 

2.3S7 

A ire no v. Gdda va i i 

9.564 


9.982 

131 

1 29 

n 

46 

35 

7 

259 


I’o r \ l . 

.. 6,246 

6,575 

9.985 

28 

25 

15 

36 

‘J 


3,690 

3.285 

t.O l'L ])• * i'tinU, 












Ganjam . . 

9,589 

P.G52 

9.040 

35 

31 

3S 

14 

14 

10 

362 

30o i 

Yizagupatam . . 

.. 9.632 

9.870 

9.808 

108 

los 

los 

20 

16 

19 

240 


Godavari 

9.727 

9. 1 54 

9.769 

193 

202 

21 s 

75 

44 

22 

5 


Kistna 

8.877 

9.045 

9.203 

613 

585 

563 

471 

369 

234 

39 

i 

X el l->re 

9,060 

9.1 13 

9.326 

554 

534 

503 

360 

322 

170 

26 


i Tumi 

. 9.386 

9.511 

9.643 

298 

287 

271 

186 

147 

84 

130 

54 


I) f ccc.ii D t v*io„. 


j Cuddapah 


8.847 

8.983 

9.o7 4 

1.003 

940 

872 

147 

77 , 

54 

3 

! Kurnool 


. 8,357 

8,530 

8.713 

1.234 

1.191 

1.118 

390 

278 ' 

169 

18 

Banganapalle 


,. 7.947 

7.985 

8.062 

1.932 

1.999 

1.935 

92 

16 

3 

29 

i Bellarv ... 


.. 8,920 

1 8.972 

8.992 

1.008 

953 

940 

53 

59 

57 

2 

1 Sandur ... 


8.162 

8.325 

8.545 

1.805 

1.640 

1.444 

33 

34 

11 


Anantapur 


.. 9.113 

9.246 

9.311 

747 

725 

671 

34 

25 

14 

101 


l’n i it 

,. 8,800 

8,920 

9.011 

1.014 

969 

914 

155 

106 

71 

26 


&jUtn VI 


Madras . . . 

. 8.062 

7.93(5 

i -7 / «> 

1.126 

1 . 1 76 

1 .239 

804 

879 

977 


Chingfloput . . 

.. 9.567 

9,599 

9.571 

229 

231 

255 

202 

167 

171 


North Areor 

9,369 

9.453 

9.4 49 

467 

441 

454 

104 

69 

55 

23 

Salem 

9,600 

9.591 

9.577 

311 

313 

319 

89 

94 

104 


Coimbatore 

.. 9.656 

9.702 

9.690 

- 230 

219 

228 

86 

78 

80 

27 

South Arrot 

9,416 

9. 449 

9. 4s7 

277 

271 

206 

283 

254 

218 


Tan jure . 

. 9.062 

9.07(5 

9.101 

548 

538 

526 

387 

383 

3(47 


Trichinopoly 

9,169 

9,208 

9.21 :t 

300 

279 

281 

531 

513 

506 


Pudukkottai 

9.298 

9.327 

9 327 

322 

5103 

296 

380 

37o 

376 


Madura 

.. 9,009 

9,001 

8.959 

i 596 

61 4 

650 

395 

385 

391 


Tinncvelly 

8,732 

8.7517 

8.642 

495 

501 

538 

773 

762 

829 


Toi \r. 

.. 9,243 

9,261 

9,235 

417 

416 

1 

j 00 

326 

314 

325 

6 

H'f.'f Co"'tDi • i'.,; 0/1. 




i 







Xilgii is ... 

.. , 7,777 

8,371 

s.07*> 

' 526 

461 

5488 

1.332 

1.165 

933 

359 

11 ala bar . 

. 6,825 

6,915 

7.05s 

' 2.985 

2.902 

2.758 

185 

180 

183 

3 

South Canara 

8,056 

1 

S. 168 

S,:i 1 1 

1,118 

1 .060 

5*76 

741 

675 

607 


To IT, 

7.198 

t 

7,301 

7,453 

2,392 

2,328 

2.194 

373 

343 

322 

12 

Grand Total 

.. 1 8,916 

8,983 

9,143 

1 

642 

630 

620 

269 

244 

228 

166 131 
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CHAPTER III. — 1,’KLIGIOX 


Subsidiary Table 4. — Distribution ot' Christians by Districts. 


Nutrvi Di\i- XrMiii.R m (’I'Rmiw" in Vuimmv. I'kri lm vi,i- V\khit<>\. 

\M* _____ 

Di-'iiti' i> ly»>l. isyl 18sl. lsiiL I'.'ni. 1 SS I lsi)1. 1s81 lsyl-l‘n»l. Lssl ]X‘M. lssi 1 i ♦( » 1 


1 

- 

■< 

1 

.> 

f> 


/ 


s 


\4 

lo . 

// l* n V'T >'■’*>>> 






| 







Airenc\ , (rinjatf 
Airencv. V 

923 

3.155 

Ail 

i.i'i 

17 - 

S -f 

-Hi '1 
Il'il.l 

T 7>( ) t 

!:’>! 

: 4 

1 + 

JH Hi 

:U 17 

4 

2.109-8 

4 

4 

2.004-7 

1.037*5 

-r 5,520 4 
+ 311,337 5 

) -at. im 

Agent* \ Goda- 

T29 

142 

200 - 

is 7 

+ 230 

4 

523 

4 

4-SI 

+ 

1 140 

+ 253 0 

To L \ , 

4.807 

1.102 

231 - 

3,705 

4- 871 

4 

4,576 

+ 

336-2 

4 

377-1 

+ 1,981-0 


£'./%/ s' Dn,»:„. 


(rail jam 

2.426 

2,202 

i 53 1 

13 1 

- 75S 

+ 892 

4 

5 ‘ S 

-+■ 

40-1 

4 

58*1 

Viza^apatam 

4.191 

3.01 1 

3 102 

- 1.177 

- 38N 

4- 781' 

+ 

39‘U 

_ 

11*1 

4 

23*2 

Gadavai i 

16,066 

8.022 

3 i:s7 

+ 7 m 

+ 4.035 

4- 12.370 

4 . 

St»*3 


133*8 

4 

335*7 

Kistna 

101.414 

OS. 52 l 

3* >.11' 1 

+ 32,890 

4 32.330 

+ 05.220 

4 

ISO 

4 

80 3 

4 

ISO* 2 

Xelh>re 

53.948 

17.170 

20,7 J' 1 

4- 0.772 

— ;{ Si 

4- 33,154 

4 

1 1-4 

+ 

120 0 

4 

150*4 

Tol \L 

178.045 

129.628 

65.611 

~ 48.417 

4- 64.017 

4- 112,434 


37 4 

4 

97-6 

4 

171-4: 


DtCenn Div> w"//. 


Cuddaptth 

18,923 

3.725 


+ 

9.198 

4- 

3J-.5S 

4- 

12,850 

J. 

94-0 

4 

r»o*3 

4 

211*9 

Kurnoul 

34.043 

22.735 

11.155 

4 

1 1.3i.i8 

4 

11.280 

4* 

22,r>S* 

4* 

49-7 

-f 

98*5 

4- 

197*2 

Bang ana pall** .. 

297 

57 

y 

T 

210 


48 

4- 

2SS 

4* 

421*1 

4- 

533*3 

4 

3.200*0 

B filar v 

5,066 

5 283 

1 129 

— 

217 

4* 

1.154 

4. 

937 

— 

4*1 

+ 

27*9 

4 

22*7 

Suudur 

37 

39 

11 

- 

•1 

4* 

28 

4- 

2 t» 

— 

5*1 

4- 

254*5 

4 

236*4 

Anantapm 

2.675 

1 .783 

sr>7 

4 

Si 12 

4 


+ 

1.818 

4- 

50*0 

4 

108*1 

4 

l 

212*1 

Tm \r. 

61.041 

39.622 

22,528 

4 

21.419 

+ 

17,094 

4 

38,513 

4- 

54-1 

4 

75*9 

4 

171-0 

So it Mi D'V'S, //■. 
















Madras 

40.958 

30.742 

39.631 

4- 

1.216, 

4. 

111 

4- 

1.327 

4 

3*1 

4 

o*3 

4 

3*3 

Chingleput 

26.466 

ls.971 

10.771 

-f 

7. k >o 

4- 

2.197 

4 


4- 

39*5 

4 

13*1 

4 

57’8 

North Arcut 

22.964 

15.003 

10,018 

- 

7.901 

4- 

1.985 

4 

12.916, 

f 

53*1 

4 

49*8 

4 

129-2 

Salem 

19.642 

1 8. 108 

10,56,7 

4- 

1.174 

4- 

1.901 

4 

3.075 

4- 

0*4 

4- 

11*5 

+ 

1 , 8-01 

Coimbatore 

18.887 

15,506 

13.320 

4- 

3,321 

4- 

2.240 

4- 

5,501 

4 

21*3 

4 

- 10*8 

4 

11 7 i 

South Arcot 

66,465 

54,841 

39.571 

4- 

11,6,24 

4- 

15.270 

4- 

20.894 

+ 

21*2 

4 

38*6, 

4 

68-0 1 

Tan] ore ... 

Trioliinopolv 

86.979 

85.371 

78.258 

4- 

l, 6 o 8 

— 

7.113 

4- 

S.721 

4- 

1*9 

4 

9*1 

4 

11*1 

76.660 

70.401 

01,410 

4- 

0,259 

4- 

s.(m;i 

4- 

15,220 

4- 

8*9 

4 

14*6 

4 

24-8 

Pudnkkdttai 

14.449 

13.813 

11.372 

4 

030 

— 

2,441 

4 

3. (’77 

4 

4*0 

4. 

21*5 

4 

27*1 

Muthiu ... 

111.837 

loo. 1.51 

8l.9"0 

4- 

11.400 

4- 

15.531 

4 

20.937 

4 

11*4 

4 

18*3 

4 

31*7 

Tinnevelly 

159,213 

115.962 

1 10.9 10 

4- 

1 3,251 

4- 

5.010 

4 

18.26,7 

4- 

9*1 

4 

3*0 

4 

13-0 

'forvL 

644.520 

578.569 

512.803 

+ 

65.951 

+ 

65.766 

- 

131.717 

4 

11 4 

+ 

12*8 

+ 

25-7 

ires/ Const StVis ai 
















Xilgiris .. 

14.845 

11,1,20 

8 . 1 S 8 

+ 

3.219 

4_ 

3.138 

4 

0,357 

4 

27*7 

4 

37*0 


74-9 

Malabar .. 

51,493 

47.03! 

43. 190 

4- 

3,S<>2 

4. 

4.435 

4 

8,297 

4 

8*1 

4 

10*3 

-u 

19-2 

South Canura .. 

84,103 

71.259 

58.215 

4. 

12.811 

+ 

13.044 

4- 

25.888 

4 

18-0 

4 

22*4 

+ 

44*5 

Total 

150,441 

130.516 

109.899 

-t- 

19,925 

4. 

20.617 

4 

40.542 

4 

15*3 

4 

18 8 

4 

36-9 

Grand Total .. 

1,038,854 

879,437 

711,072 

+ 159,417 

+ 168,365 

+ 327,782 

4 

181 

4 

23*7 

4 

461 


Subsidiary Table 5. — Distribution of Christians by Race and Denomination. 


L> F VO MIN VTIOX. 

Fouen.x. 

•irR \x 

X \tive. 

Total. 

1901. 1891. 

1 

V VKIATIOX 

Actual. 

4 OR - . 

Percent- 

age. 

Percentage 
of each 
sec-t to the 
total. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

; s 

0 


7 


8 

9 

Anglican U«>mmunion. 

8.870 

lu,770 

120.245 

139.897 

132,950 

4 

0.947 

4 

5*2 

13*5 

Armenian 

19 

1 


20 

55 

_ 

35 



63"6 


Baptist 

345 

301 

118.581 

119,227 

88,907 

4 

30,260 

+ 

34-0 

11*5 

Calvinist 

2 



2 


4 

2 




Congrcira^ionalist 

112 

8 ] 

25,40.> 

25.658 

5,610 

4 

20.042 

4 

356-9 

2*5 

Greek . . 

9 



9 

11 

_ 

2 

_ 

18-2 


Indefinite Beliefs 

31 

9 

51 

91 

101 



10 



9*9 


Lutheran and Allied 

4ii ; 

230 

77.395 

78,036 

39,01 1 

4 

39.025 

4 

100-0 

7*5 

: Denominations. 











Methodist 

1 523 i 

5.89 

1,435 

5,547 

2,616 

4 

2,931 

+ 

1 1 2-0 

0*5 

Minor Denominations. 

123 - 

50 

8.280 

8.459 

795 

4 

7.064 

4 

964-0 

0*8 

Brest >v t< i iau 

550 | 

360 , 

8,355 

9,271 

17,592 

— 

8,321 



47 3 

0*9 

Quaker 





4 

__ 

4 




Roman Catholic 

2,877 ' 

13.642 : 

026,344 

642,863 

578,597 

4 

'14.26,6 

4 

1 1-1 

61*9 

Salvationist 

24 

4 

2.370 

2.398 

105 

4 

2,293 

4- 

2,183-8 

0*2 

Syiian {.Jacobifcej 

, i 

1 

2,093 

2.093 






r o -2 

S\ lian. i Others) 

1 : 

1 

703 

705 

■ 2.106 

4 

692 

4 

32*9 

[ 01 

Xot returned 

119 1 

153 

4,306 

4,578 

10,911 

- 

6,333 

- 

58*0 

0*4 

Total . 

14,022 | 

26,209 

998,623 

1,038,854 

879,437 

4 

159,417 

4 

181 

100-0 





— — 


- 

— 

- 
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CHAPTER IF. 


AUK, SEX AND CIVIL CONDITION. 


Age, where the figures are to be 
found 


1. It will be convenient to treat separately each 
of the three matters with which this chapter deals. 


AGE. 


I' he statistics of the ages of the people are given in Part I of Imperial Table 
VI L, while Part II of the Table gives figures for the ten. towns which contain over 
•‘>0,000 inhabitants each. Diagram Xo. 6 shows the number in 10.000 persons of 
each sex who were returned at each of the age-periods given in Table VII and 
diagram Xo. 7 gives similar particulars for both sexes together for the district of 
Kurnool at each of the last three censuses, to illustrate the effect, referred to later 
on, which bad seasons have upon the returns. The first five of the subsidiary tables 
at the end of this chapter give the main facts of the subject in proportional forms. 


2. Census statistics of age are used, in combination with recorded vital sta- 
„ tistics. as a basis from which such particulars as the 

general rates of birth and mortality, the relative morta- 
lity at different ages, the mean expectation or life at various ages for each sex. and 
so on may be deduced. 

Such calculations obviously require correction for local circumstances. 
Extensive emigration of the able-bodied population in the prime of life and at the 
reproductive ages would clearly increase the proportion, among those who remained 
behind, of the infirm, the aged and the very young, and thus raise the death-rates 
and reduce the birth-rates. The converse effect would occur in the area to which 
these able-bodied and vigorous people emigrated. Vital statistics of large towns, 
where the percentage of the population which is between the ages of i 5 and 40 
is usually abnormally high (see subsidiary table o) are therefore unsafe guides to 
the condition of things which prevail in rural areas. Again, a condition of scarcity 
checks births and thus, unless it be accompanied by an increase in deaths, raises 
the mean age of the living as calculated from their ages. On the other hand, the 
rise in the number of births which usually accompanies the rebound after famine 
increases the numbers of persons in the younger age-periods and so reduces the 
mean age of the living. But it is obviously fallacious to suppose that in these two 
cases the increase or reduction of the mean age of the living denotes a correspond- 
ing lengthening or shortening of the duration of life. The discussion of these 
matters is thus best entrusted to those who are experts in such subject-, and Air. 
G. F. Hardv, who performed a similar service at the census of Uffil,* is to again 
deal with the statistics of the present enumeration. 


3. In their 


ra' 


Inaccuracy of the age returns in 
the schedules. 


w state, as they an' returned in the schedules and before they 
are subjected to the various processes for smoothing 
out their irregularities which are in use among statis- 
ticians, the age figures are without doubt excessively 
unreliable. A birthdav in India is not marked in the same wav as it is in England, 
and few of the population trouble to remember their ages. Any one who has been a 
magistrate in this Presidency and has had to make the usual enquiry regarding the 
ages of witnesses and accused will remember that in a large proportion of instances 
the enquiry " How old are you ? is met by an amused smile, as who should say 
What a very ab.-urd question,’’ and that when the query is pressed the auswer is 
either “ How ever can I tell?” or a wild guess which is ob\iously very wide of 
the mark, a wrinkled grey-beard, for instance, placidly affirming that lie is '25 
years of age. 


• Si. i' his note on age distribution in India in that year, which forms Appendix III t.o Volume II of the General 
T.iMes "t the IS!>1 Census. 
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CHAPTER LV. — A HE. SEX AND ClVIf, CONIUTION. 


Subsidiary tabic 1 contains the exact ages returned by ‘200,000 per-ous 
selected at random from the schedules and forcibly illustrates the worthlessness 
of the figures. In a growing or stationary population the number of persons 
who are under one year old should ordinarily be larger than the number of those 
who are of any other age, and. unless the population is affected by disturbing causes 
such as famine or migration, the numbers in the succeeding periods should decrease 
at gradually increasing rates as the ages advance and death thins their ranks. Hut 
in subsidiary table 1 the largest number of persons occurs at the age 00 and the 
next largest at the age 40 and then follow those who are under one year old and 
next those who are 2-5. 


4. Women are less accurate m their way- of thought than men, or their ages 

are less exactly remembered, for the returns for female- 
^Preference of the people for certain ^ fer more 'irregular than those for males. Hoth 

sexes, however, show the greatest preference for ages 
(like 30, 40 and so on) which are even multiples of tive and then, except that 25 is 
more popular than 20 and 1 2 than I 5. for those which are odd multiples of the same 
number. It is curious to note that in the Telugu districts the preference for the 
even multiples of tive over the uneven is much more marked than in any other part 
of the country. This popularity of multiples of 5 is natural enough among people 
who use the decimal notation and count on their fingers, but in the case of the 
women there is a further marked preference for 22. 32, 42 and so on up to 82. and, 
in a less degree, for 17, 27, 37, etc., and this is not easy to explain. It has been 
suggested to me that women date events from the attainment of puberty, which 
is usually about the twelfth year, and that these ages 17, 22, 27, 32, etc., are popu- 
lar because they are the sum of the number 12 and the multiples of five, but this 
explanation is weakened by the fact that in some of the decennia males also show 
a preference for numbers ending with 2. 

Diagram No. 6 illustrates clearly the preference for the even multiples of five 
over the odd multiples, and the fact that this preference is stronger among women 
than among men. It also shows that in addition to errors due to inaccuracy and 
ignorance there is also a certain amount of deliberate misstatement of the ages of 
young girls who are between 10 and 14, the marriageable age, and to a less degree, 
of those who are between 5 and 9 and between 15-19. For in these three periods 
girls are proportionately less numerous than boys though in those on either side 
of them the reverse is the case, and the inference therefore is that girls who were 
really between 12 and 10 have been returned by their relations as being either 
below 5 or above 19. These relations can produce shastric authority to justify their 
prevarications, as the Xiti Shastra says that there are nine things that should not 
be divulged, namely one’s age, wealth, love affairs and family quarrels, and also 
mantranis, medical prescriptions, gifts and good and evil deed-. Perhaps this 
injunction has also affected the age returns in other directions. The omissions in 
these three periods are not due to any circumstances peculiar to the present year, 
for subsidiary table 2 shows that they also occurred at both the previous censuses. 

Diagram No. G also shows that 20. 25 and 30 are very popular ages with 
women, and that they are also proportionately more numerous than men in the 
period 00 and over. Whether this latter fact is owing to their being longer lived 
or merely to exaggeration of their years due to the same pride in great age which 
is seen among the sex in England is not clear. Neither of these two points, again, 
are peculiar to the present census for they appear equally (subsidiary table 2) in the 
statistics of 1891 and 1881. 

Thinking that those who are interested in native life insurance in this Presi- 
dency might be glad to have statistics of the ages of what may be called the insuring 
classes, — the clerks, vakils, superior tradesmen and so on- — and hoping that persons 
of this amount of education would bo more accurate in their returns of ages than 
the common herd, I had the -lips of all persons belonging to families in Madras 
City which -ubsisted bv certain -elected occupations of this class picked out 
and sorted for single year- of age by themselves. Hut the results were very 
disappointing, t 
ns ever. 


wild irregidaritie- above referred to occurring in them as much 
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5. The a <-<■>' statistics being thus of more than doubtful accuracy it seems to be 

unprofitable to labour through any minute examination 
Effect of bad seasons on the age 0 f them, aud as the considerations which arise from the 

" figures of sex and civil condition also depend greatly 

upon the statistics of age with which they are combined this chapter will coniine 
itself to a statement of the broader inferences which appear to be deductible from 
the tables. 

Subsidiary table 2 bears all over it the mark of the great famine of 137b. In 
18S1 the number of children under 5 and of old people over 60 was much smaller 
than in either 1891 or the present year, as the famine had killed off the old and the 
young and checked reproduction. Ten y ears later, in 1891, the rebound after the 
hard times raised the number of children under 5 as abnormally as the famine had 
depressed it, but the proportion of persons in the period 10—15, that is, of those who 
were born shortly after the famine and were under 5 in 18S1, ten years before, is 
still unduly low. Even in the present year the number of these same people, who 
are now another ten years older and between 20 and 25. can be seen to be lower 
than it should be. 

Diagram Ao. 7 illustrates the point very forcibly as it gives the figures for 
Ivurnool, one of the districts which suffered most from the famine, by themselves. 
If the seasons of the three decades 1S71-1SS1, 1881-1891 and 1891-1901 had all been 
normal in this district, the lines of diamonds, etc., in this diagram would have been 
of equal length at each age-period for each of the three censuses of 1881, 1891 and 
1901, would have been longest in each case at the age-period 0—1 and would have 
decreased at each successive period with a regularity which would only have been 
disturbed by the preference for the even multiples of five which has already been 
referred to. But the diagram shows that the number of persons who were in the 
period 0-4 in 1881. in the period 10-11 in 1891 and in the period 20-24 in 1901 was 
in each case much less than in the same periods in the other two years. To a less 
extent the same influence can be seen at work in the ages 5-9 in 1881, 15-19 in 
1S91 and 25-29 in the present year. The number of persons who were between the 
ages of 40 and 60 in 1881 can similarly be seen to be smaller than the normal and 
the rebound after the famine is traceable in the period 0-4 in 1891 and 10-11 in 
1901. Finally the effect of the bad seasons of the last decade in the district 
is visible in the age-period 0-4 for the present census, the persons in which would, 
under normal conditions, have been more numerous than those in the period 5-9. 

6. Subsidiary table 3 gives the proportion of each sex in each religion who are 

„ . . . . found at each of the age-periods. The proportion ot 

Statistics of age foy religions. , n 1 r 1 , r 

chi] (Iren under live years or as’e is highest among 
Musalmans and Christians and lowest among Animists. A high rate of infant 
mortality- among the Animists, owing to their want of care of their young children, 
is probably part of the cause of the exceptional figure in their case, but among the 
Musalmans and the Christians t lie high proportions in the y ounger ages are not due 
to any sudden decline in those in the advanced ages and the v thus seem to indicate 
that the followers of these two religions are more prolific than the Hindus. Tin' 
reason for this is not altogether obvious. Both of these religious communities are 
scattered through all the districts of the Presidency and therefore climatic influence*; 
cannot have had much to do with the matter. One-third of all the Mu-almans. it is 
true, are found in the prosperous district of Malabar, but even if we exclude these 
the proportion of the children under 5, though it is reduced, is not brought down 
to the level of the figure among Hindus. The fact that both Musalmans and 
Christians are more frequently- found in towns than the Hindus cuts both way .-, 
for though the out-door life of the agriculturist is perhaps more favourable to a high 
degree of fecundity than the sedentary- existence of the trader in the town-;, 
the former is more exposed to the influence of adverse seasons than the latter. 
Hindu women are more universally married than either Musahnan or Christian 
women, the percentages of the females in each religion who are married being 42, 
40 and -'19, respectively, and this F in favour of the fecundity- of the Hindu com- 
munin', but, on the other hand, rhe early age at xvhich the women of this religion 
nmvrv when compared with rho-e of the other two is probably inimical to the 
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production of large families, lu balancing the opposing forces which tend in 
favour of and against the fecundity of the followers of the three different religions, 
it. is further necessary to take into consideration the facts that Musalmans and 
Christians eat meat, while many Hindus do not. and that they allow' the re-marriage 
of widows while some of the Hindus forbid it. 

Auimists. and Animistic women in particular, are much more short-lived than 
the followers of any other of the main religions. This characteristic ha- been 
noticed in other provinces also. 


7- Subsidiary table 1 gives the distribution by age of 10.000 persons of each 

sex by Natural Divisions and thus illustrates in another 
rai Divisions. manner some of the facts above referred to. It will be 

seen that the proportion of children below five years old 
is lowest in the Deccan, where the seasons have recently' been worst, and in the 
Agencies, where infant mortality is high; that in the Deccan, where the 187b 
famine was most felt, the percentage of persons in the ages 15-20 is lowest, and 
that it i> highest in the West Coast Division, which was not affected by that 
visitation; and that the proportion of people ol both sexes aged -111 and upwards is 
lowest in the Agencies, where the rarity of aged persons among the Animistic 
hill-tribes has reduced the percentage. This table further shows that the number 
of people in the period 20-40, that is, in the prime of life, is lowest in the East 
Coast and South Divisions and the reason for this seems to be the fact that it is 
from these two parts of the country that emigration to other provinces and colonies 
-ce subsidiary table 1 to Chapter fl) is most common. 


SEX. 


8- The figures of the 1871 census alleged that there were more males than 

females in the Presidency, but at every subsequent 
certain districts. enumeration (see subsidiary tables 0 and 8) tlie rate ol 

increase among females has been higher than that among 
males and the proportion of the former to the latter has increased. There are now 
545.074 more females than males, or U >29 of the former to every 1.000 of the latter. 
Tu 12 out of the 25 districts, however, there are still fewer of the fair sex than of 
the other. The map at the beginning of this volume shows which these are. The 
three Agencies are among them, and in these the deficiency is probably due lo 
indifferent enumeration, females being omitted from the returns either because the 
heads of families held them of small account or because they did not care to publish 
particulars of their womenkind. In Madras City the deficiency is doubtless due to 
the urban nature of the district and to the tendency referred to in Chapter I above 
(see also the total for cities in subsidiary table t») for the proportion of males in 
large towns to constantly increase. In the Xilgiris it is owing to the fact that among 
the imported labourers on the coffee estates men largely' preponderate. But in the 
other seven districts, — Kistna. Xellore. Cuddapah, Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur and 
Chinglepnt, the explanation of the phenomenon is less obvious. In both 1881 and 
1891 these same seven districts exhibited a similar peculiarity, though in the former 
year Yizagapatom, and in the latter North Arcot, — -in both of which the females 
now exceed the males in number, — were among them. But the census reports of 
these year- do not account for it. 


9. The explanation of tins continued deficiency of females in this compact block 

of country may be that men have continuously mi orated 

Possibly explanations of this defi- *, * i ." " -1 .i , ° 

ciency discussed, Idl ^t‘1 UliniDCFS tllQll \\ OITK‘11, t licit 11 pCrCOlltciSjV 

of the women in it were omitted at the enumeration, or 
that the birth-rate among males or the death-rate among females in it have been 
higher than the respective rates for the other sex. 

But the statistics of migration (sec subsidiary tabic 2 to Chapter Ilj show that 
of all those districts Kistna is the only one to which an}' considerable number of 
people have moved, and even in the case of this the immigrants are hardly numerous 
enough to have brought about so considerable a preponderance of men. 
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The htct that at even' -m-reeding census the proportion of female-; to males 
get-; continuously higher rui-es a strong presumption that a percentage of the 
women have been leii out at previous enumeration-;, ami therefore have been 
omitted aho at the present one. but it does not -eent possible to put down the whole 
of the excess of males to this cause. There is no reason to suppose that less care has 
invariable been taken with the census in these seven districts than elsewhere and 
yet this deficiency of females ha-> persisted for 3(> years, and moreover the rise in the 
proportion of females has been slower during this period in this area than in 
other districts. This tract of country is not peopled bv any particular castes 
or races which are especially prone to conceal the existence of their womenkmd or 
to resent enquiries about them. In this Presidency the seclusion of Hindu women 
behind the curtain is very rare, even those of the highest caster going about in 
public, and the deficiency of women in these districts occurs just as much in the 
lower clas-es, where the women are never secluded, as in the higher. Musalman 
women are often jealously guarded, but the proportion of Musalman-- to the total 
population in this tract is too small - see diagram No. ">) to affect the figures so 
largely. 

Whether the birth-rate among males or the death-rate among females is 
higher in these districts than elsewhere is not a matter which is east- to prove in 
the present imperfect state of the vital statistics. Such figures as there are show 
that the preponderance of male over female births is actually less than usual in 
this area and that the death-rate among females is about normal. That there 
is, however, some cause acting in these districts either to lessen female births 
or to increase female deaths seems clear from the statistic- of sexes for the castes 
which are found in them. Table NIII shows that excluding the castes which speak 
the ” other ” languages of Madras, — most of which live in the Agencies, where 
enumeration was probably defective, — the proportion of females to males is lower 
among the Hindus who speak Telugu than in any other linguistic division of that 
religion or in the followers of any other faith. The great majority of these are 
found in the seven districts under consideration and so come under the influence, 
whatever it is, that is at work v ithin them. It may be objected that this merely 
amount-- to stating the case in another way, and that to show that the ratio of 
women to men is small among the Telugus is merely tore-state the fact with which 
we started, namely, that in the majority of the Telugu districts this ratio is simi- 
larly low. But that there is more than this underlying the figures is evident from 
the further facts that this ratio is lower among the Telugus who live in these 


seven districts than among the Telugus generally ; that, in addition, it is smaller 
among the castes speaking Tamil, Canarese, and " other ” languages which live in 
these districts than among the whole population which speaks these tongues : and, 



Females to 

1 ,000 males 


t . 

in the 

in the 


total 

seven 


population. 

districts. 

Tamils 

1,04(5 

990 

Telugus 

1.011 

97S 

Canavese 

i ,042 

973 

k ‘ Others " 

074 

915 

Mus;>lmans 

1.032 

115(5 

Christians 

1 033 

957 

10 . What the 

influence 

working 

O 


Absence of causes influencing the 
sex of children 


.«i,ooo males finally, that it is less among the Musal- 

~~ mans and Christians who reside in this 

sewn particular tract than among these two 

dls ”ao & ' religious communities generally. The 

97s actual figures are given in the margin. 

Malayalam and Oriya are not shown as 
S5 h only a very few of the population of this 

9o ' area speak either language. 

1 working in these districts may he is not a matter 

about which it is safe to dogmatise. It may either be a 
force which is inimical to female births or one which 


is favourable to a high percentage of deaths in that 
sex. Many theories have been propounded regarding- the circumstance-; which 
result in a preponderance of births of one sex or the other. It has, for instance, 
been suggested that hot, dry climates favour the birth of boys in larger numbers 
than girls, and this explanation might apply to the case of the four Deccan districts 
which are all hot and all dry, but it does not fit the circumstances of the irrigated 
delta taluks of Kistna nor the case of the Chingleput district. The theory that male 
births are commoner than female when the mother is badly nourished during the 
period of gestation might also apply to the Deccan, but it similarly' breaks down if 
any attempt is made to stretch it to cover the case of Kistna, which i- one of the 
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riehest and most prosperous ot' our districts. Altitude, climate, seasons and food 
supply have also been thought to influence the sex of children but there is nothing 
peculiar in the conditions of any of these throughout the whole of this area. 
Religion and caste have already been seen to afford no key which will unlock the 
problem. Marriage customs have been suggested as yet another explanation, it 
being believed that if the first three months of gestation occur when the weather 
is hot or vitality is low the proportion of male births would be higher than when 
the conditions were reversed. But enquiries among Collectors and District 
Medical and Sanitary Officers have failed to elicit information showing that in this 
particular area there is either any peculiarity about the season of the year which 
is esjtecially popular for marriages or that an unusual percentage of births occur 
in any special months. It does not, therefore, seem possible to show that any 
influence is at work to reduce the number of female births. 


11. There does, however, appear to be one circumstance which may bo held to 

unduly increase the number of deaths araone the 
JLZgXJS*"*" * " » f tlm are.,. It will be seen from SDbeilia.y 

table 15 at the end of this chapter that in all the dis- 
tricts now in question the proportion of the girls between the ages of 0 and 9 and of 
10 and 14 who are married is very much higher than usual. The figures do not, 


it is true, entirely fit the case, the proportion of girls under 15 who are married 
being also exceedingly high in G an jam and Vizagapatam, which are not included 
in the tract wo are dealing with, and being less remarkable in Chingleput than in 
the other districts in that tract, but taken as a whole they are certainly verv 
noticeable. ‘‘ Married”, no doubt, usually only means betrothed, but it may be safely 
assumed that when once a girl is married consummation occurs as soon as physical 
circumstances permit, and therefore a large proportion of early betrothals means 


a correspondingly high percentage of early consummations and of early births 
from immature mothers. This circumstance might naturally be expected to exer- 


cise a very prejudicial effect upon the longevity and vitality of the sex, and even 
to be the cause of a considerable number of deaths in it and such statistics as are 


available on the point go to show that this in fact is actually so. 

The number of females to every thousand males in each age-period in each 
district is given in subsidiary table 7 and it will be seen from this that while at 
the periods 0-1 and 5-1) the proportion of females is below the respective means 
for the whole Presidency for these age-periods in only three out of the seven dis- 
tricts, and is in each of these cases only very slightly below that mean, yet with 
two single exceptions it is below the Presidency moan, and usually very greatly 
below it, in every one of the age-periods from 10-14 onwards in every one of these 
seven districts. In one of the two exceptions mentioned the figure is only just 
above the Presidency mean and the other is the age-period 20-24 in Kuruool which 
includes the persons born immediately after the great famine of 1 'TO and may 
therefore perhaps be abnormal. 

Further, if any one of these seven districts is compared with those further 
south in which the ratio of females to males at the period 0-1 is lower or about the 
same it will be found that this ratio invariably declines sharply at the period 5-9 
and keeps low throughout all the higher periods. Compare, for example, Kuruool 
and Coimbatore, Bellary and Madura, or Anantapur and Salem. The same pheno- 
menon also appears in subsidiary table /A, which gives the same kind of figures 
for Natural Divisions and religions. In the Deccan, for instance, the proportion 
of girls at the period 0-5 is higher among Hindus and Christians than in the South 
Division and about equal amoug Musalmans, but in all the periods above that age it 
is markedly lower in the Deccan than in the South Division. The dear inference 
seems to be that there is some cause working which greatly increases the number 
of deaths which occur among girls in the age-periods from 5-9 or 10-14 upwards. 

Subsidiary table 9, which shows the proportion of the sexes in the castes selected 
for Imperial Table XIV, also supports this same theory. It shows that in several 
Telugu castes the proportion of females to males similarly drops very suddenly 
between the ages of 5 and 15. The Kammalans and Kamsalas afford a typical 
instance of this. Kamm&lans are artisans in the Tamil country and Kamsala is the 
name for the same caste in the Telugu districts. The habits, occupations, social 
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of life of the two are 
very much later than 


almost identical, except that the former 
the latter. Diagram No. 26 shows that 


number among the 
5-12, the conditions 
1,000 boys against 
se must have been at 
girls. In the age- 


status and ways 

marries its girls t ' I J 111(4' A A l 1IU11 IJLC AUU(.V-A . 

whereas the number in everv J 0.000 girls under the age of 12 in the former caste 
who are either married or widows is only 120, in the latter caste it is as high as 
2,045. Subsidiary table 0 shows that though in the age-period 0-4 there are only 
1,035 girls to everv 1,000 bo\< among the Kammalans the 
Kamsalas is higher, being 1.063. But at the next age-period, 
are reversed and the Kammalans have 1,0 1 G girls to even- 
999 among the Kamsalas. In this period, therefore, some eau 
work to effect a high proportion of deaths among the Kamsala 
period 12-15 the latter are still fewer than those of the Kammalans, but in the 
later ages the original proportion of the sexes is restored again. A comparison of 
the figures for the Kapus, who are Telugu cultivators, and the Vellalas, who are the 
corresponding caste in the Tamil country, affords an even stronger instance of 
this peculiarity, for there, although the proportion of girls to boys is higher 
among the former than the latter at the age-period 0-4. it is less at the age 5 — 12 
and at all the other higher age-. 

There is thus considerable ground for supposing that the deficiency of females 
in the seven districts to which we have been referring is to no small extent due to 
the deaths among young girls which are occasioned by forcing maternity upon them 
while they are still immature. 

12. Excluding, as before, the Agencies. Madras and the Nilgiris, the districts 

other than these seven usually show a continuous 
increase during the last thirty years in the proportion 
of the female to the male population. There are, 
North Arc.ot is one. and there the balance of the sexes 
is probably disturbed by the considerable emigration from the district which is 
taking place. Salem and Coimbatore are the two others and in these the propor- 
tion of women has declined at the last two enumerations. One explanation of this 
may be that the 1876 famine told much more severely on males than females, and 
so raised the percentage of the latter abnormally in the census (that of 1881) which 
immediately followed it, and that the real proportion of the sexes is now gradually 
being restored. This same state of things is not. it is true, apparent in Madura, 
which was equally affected by the famine, but a large amount of emigration to 
Ceylon takes place from this district and upsets all calculations as to the real ratio 
of females to males within it. 


Proportion of 
other districts 


the sexes in the 


however, three exceptions. 


13. The proportion of the sexes in the various castes presents no special points 

of interest, and the figures do not appear to be 
Proportion of the sexes in the wor f [| printing. In some provinces it has been noticed 

that the higher a caste is in the social scale, the smaller 
is the ratio of women to men in it : but this characteristic docs not appear in our 
figures. The proportion of females to males is highest in the three dancing-girl 
castes of Dasi, Sani and Bogam, the women in which are increased by recruits from 
other castes and the men of which often leave the community and call themselves 
by other names. 

One of the castes in which women are fewest in proportion to males is the 
Malayalam-speaking division of the Brahmans, in which there are only- 823 females 
to every 1,000 of the other sex. This division consists mainly of the Nambudri 
and Embrantiri Brdhmans of Malabar, most of the ‘‘ Pattar,” or east coast. 
Brahmans residing on the west coast having returned Tamil as their parent-tongue. 
The 1891 statistics give these two classes separately and show that in that year the 
proportion of females to males among them was also low. there being only 833 of 
the former to every 1,000 of the latter. These ratios are much lower than those 
in any of the other divisions of the Brahmans except those who speak languages 
classed under “ others,” and who are perhaps largely foreigners who have come 
into the Presidency without bringing their women with them. It is not obvious 
why this should be so. It may- possibly be due to the custom among the Nambudris 
(which the Embrantiris imitate) which allows only the eldest son of each family to 
marry within the caste, the others contracting alliances with Nayar women. 
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Under this system the progeny of mothers who had inherited a tendency towards 
the production of male children would be more likely to reproduce itself, and so 
perpetuate the tendenev. than that of those whose children were females. For of 
the former families at least one individual would marry, while of the latter it is 
possible that all would be compelled to remain single. 

CIVIL CONDITION. 


14. Particular: 


Civil Condition 
are to be found 


The meaning of the term 
ried." 


of the civil condition of the people, that is, statistics of the 
number of them who are unmarried, married and 
where the figures wl d OW ed. are given by ages, religions, districts and 
cities for the population as a whole in Imperial Table 
VII. while Imperial Table XIV gives details by slightly differing age-periods Un- 
certain selected castes. Diagrams Nos. ,s and 2b illustrate certain of the principal 
facts which these two tables bring to light. 

15. It should be explained that persons shown as •'married” in the census 

returns are frequently merely betrothed in the irre- 
ar ‘ vocable manner which is the custom in India, and that 
they have not necessarily entered upon the conjugal 
relations which are implied by the ordinary use of the word. For sociological 
purposes it would no doubt have been more interesting to have collected statistics 
showing onlv consummated marriages, but it would not be possible to obtain these 
without undesirably detailed enquiries into people’s private affairs. 

The term "married” in the return* also no doubt bears many shades of 

•/ 

meaning. The enumerators were told that, if a person returned himself or herself 
as married, they were not to question the validity of the marriage or be guided by 
any notions of their own as to what did or did not constitute a marriage, but were 
to enter in the schedules without question or dispute the answer which the person 
gave. This rule was necessary not only in order to obviate friction between the 
enumerators and the enumerated, but also for the reason that, even if detailed 
enquiries into such matters could be conducted without wounding any one’s 
susceptibilities, it would very often be extremely difficult, especially in the case of 
widows of the lower classes who have " married” a second time, to draw a clear 
1 i ri' - between concubinage and the kind of marriage which is celebrated with no 
more ceremony than the gift of a new cloth to the woman and a pot or two of 
toddy to her relations. On the west coast, again, where such matters are often 
arranged with fewer formalities than elsewhere, and where three classes of hus- 
bands — those who merely tie the tali and have nothing to do with the girl thereafter, 
those who are married oy the sambo udhrnn, or cloth-giving, ceremony, and those 
who are wedded by the full rites — are recognised, the degrees of marriage are so 
various that the Superintendent of the 1891 Census of Travancore considered that 
in order to obtain really precise statistics it was necessary to divide the column 
provided in the schedule for the entry of civil condition into no less than seven- 
teen different sub-columns. 


Dancing-girls, again, are often married to an idol or a sword. In the Oriya 
country, also, it is thought to be incorrect for an unmarried man to wed a widow, 
and if he wishes to do so he often first converts himself from a bachelor into a 
widower by marrying a sahada tree and then cutting it down. Similarly in some 
castes girls who cannot find a husband before they attain puberty marry an arrow, 
a dagger or a tree to escape the reproach of having reached womanhood unwedded. 
In the south, especially among Brahmans, there is a superstition that third marriages 
are unlucky, and a man who has lost two wives will marry a plantain tree as his 
third so as to convert hi* next triumph of hope over experience into his fourth 
instead of his third wedding. Finally, a man is sometimes even married to a 
corpse Among the Havik and Nam bud ri Bnilnnans of the west coast the women 
need not be married before puberty, but it is not thought seemly that an adult 
woman who dies unmarried should be sent into the next, world in that state. If 
therefore, a grown up girl happens to die unmarried a handsome sum is sometimes 
paid to purchase a bridegroom for the corpse, and a form of marriage ceremony is 
gone through between them. 
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16. Divoi'ccd persons who had not married again were shown as widowed in 

the schedules. A slight chan ye in tin- instructions to 

Widowers and widows. , 0 .. . 

the enumerators lias boon the cause or a curiou< increase 
in the number of widowers. In some of our vernaculars the question " Are you 
married r ” which the enumerators had to ask every person they censu-od. may also 
mean “ Have you ever been married r ” and as both widowers and married men 
would alike answer this latter question in the affirmative, a percentage of the former 
were included among the latter in J391. On the present occasion it was accordingly 
directed that if the answer to this question was in the affirmative, the enumerator 
should go on to a*k " Where is your wife f (" Is your wife alive f “ would be an 
ill-omened way of putting it) and should enter the man as married or widowed in 
accordance with the answer received to thb latter question. The result has been 
a striking increase in the number of widowers. The proportion of them i-. however, 
still lower than it was in any other province in ISM aud it seems probable that this 
point requires to be still further insisted upon on future occasions. There i- no 
risk of a Amilar error with widows, for a widow is distinguishable at sight from a 
married woman, having 1 no tali, no toe-rings and no Jccnki'inam "pot on her forehead. 
Brahman widows further wear a distinctive white doth and. except in one or two 
sect-, "have their heads. 


17. The three distinctive features of the returns of civil condition in an Indian 

Province are the universality of marriage, the early 
s tansVc h s reediStiaCtivefeatureSOfthe age at which it takes place and the high proportion 

which the number of widows bears to the number of 
widowers. In England and Wales in 1S91. 41 per cent, of the males, and 39 per 
cent, of the females over fifteen years of age were unmarried, while in Madras the 
corresponding figures are respectively only 25 and 5 ; in the same country nor even 
one male or female in 10,000 under the age of 15 was married or widowed, while 
in this Presidency 1 per cent, of the boys and 9 per cent, of the girls under 
this age had entered into the bonds of matrimony; in England and Wales there 
were 231 widows to every 100 widowers, while here there are 506. Subsidiary 
table 10 shows at a glance that it is very exceptional for a man in this province 
above the age of 30 or for a woman above the age of 20 to remain unwedded ; that 
the proportion of the married to the total population is highest among mail's at 
the early age of 30-35 and among the other srx at 20-25 ; and that at every age- 
period the proportion of widows is greatly in excess of that of widowers, there 
being as many as eight of the former to every one of the latter between the ages of 
10 and 25. 

Subsidiary tables 11. 12 and 13 exhibit the same set of facts in varying shapes 
and forms. They "how. for example, that in every 10,000 unmarried males only 
10S are of the age of 40 and over, and in every 10.000 females only 62. Of 10.000 
males of 40 and over only 26S are bachelors, and of 10,000 females of the "ame age 
only 109 are old maids ; in every 10.000 married males 134 are under 15 and in the 
same number of married females 792 are of the same tender age : and in every 
10,000 men of 10 and over only 1.336 are widowers, while in the same number of 
women of tht' same age as many as 6.2S2 are widows. 

18. Tht' customs and beliefs which bring about this state of things are too 

well-known to require demonstration in detail. The 
marriage. universality ot marriage is encouraged among the upper 

classes of Hindus by the belief that it will go hard with 
a man in the next world unless he has a son to light his funeral pvre. and the 
lower classe." follow the fashion they set, partly because it is the fashion and partly 
because a wife is not the expensive luxury she is in some countries — costing little to 
feed and less to house and clothe, and earning her own pin-money- — and is aiso almost 
indispensable to the comfort of a man who belongs to a class which cannot live at 
the club or in a hotel and yet require their meals cooked and their houses kept in 
order. 

1 9. Early marriage is induced by the faith reposed by the Brahmans in the 

* Reasons for early marriage. 111 th ° hol T b °° k< which Condemn to perdition 

the girl, and the near relations of the girl, who attains 
puberty while she is still unmarried, and by the sheep-like manner in which other 

1-j 
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castes, and even other religious communities, follow the Brahmans' lead. Tht* diffi- 
culty of finding suitable brides and bridegrooms owing to the multiplicity of the 
prohibited degrees of marriage helps to confirm the followers of the custom in their 
ways. This unhappy practice is nevertheless clearly opposed to the teachiiur of 
Manu. who prescribes a form of marriage service which is wholh unsuited to the 
marriage of mere children, [termits consummation four days after the ceremony, 
which pre-.-uppo-es an adult bride, and moreover lays it down that the Brahman 
youth should not enter upon matrimony until he has studied the Vedas for 12 rears 
after his investiture with the sacred thread. Thi> latter ceremonv is ordained to 
take place in a boy's eighth year, so that according to Manu lie ought not to marry 
until he is do. The custom thus persists in spite of the fact that doubt attaches to 
its religious authority, that it throws a heavy burden upon youths who ought to be 
free to make their start in life unhindered by domestic cares, and that it puts a 
severe strain upon the physical strength of girls who have maternity thrust upon 
them while they are still immature children. 

20. The preponderance of widows over widowers is due to the prohibition 

against the re-marriage of the former which Manu and 

Reasons for the preponderance of . 7 , j i * ■ ^ , , 

widows over widowers tnG OtflGr^ lHCUlC3it6CL, O.HU. WIllCil ofo^GrVPU. 1)V tllB 

Brahmans and the castes which a pe their unfortunate 
example. But the reprehension of such marriages is carried a step further than 
is warranted by any words of Manu, for a girl who has merely been betrothed and 
who has never been a wife except in name is forbidden to many again, while the 
law-giver allowed such a one to take a second husband, and confined his prohibition 
to those whose marriage had been consummated. Probably here, again, the difficulty 
of getting suitable bridegrooms for their daughters leads parents to favour the conti- 
nuance of this custom more than they otherwise would. Such is the scarcity of 
eligible bachelors in certain circles that instead of the bridegroom being expected, as 
of old, to settle something upon his wife, he now stands out for the payment of a 
sum sufficient to induce him to marry, and the scale of such payments is graduated 
according to the eligibility of the bridegroom, the P>.A. commanding a higher price 
than the F.A. and the F.A. than the mere Matriculate. 

21- But the different religious communities of the Presidency take very varying 

shares in producing these regrettable results. Subsi" 
mttrMchSMtoSiSL!’”' ,liai T table 14 gives comparative statistics for Hindus, 

Musalmans, Christians and Animists, and diagram No. S 
puts the matter in a graphic form. Musalmans in this Presidency are much influ- 
enced by the customs of the Hindus among whom they reside, and most of the 
Christians were Hindus a generation or two back, but yet in none of the three 
characteristics which we have seen to be the most striking peculiarities of our 
statistics of marriage are either of these communities -o prominent as the Hindus, 

Marriage is not so universal with them as with the Hindus, for while amono- 
these last only 55 per cent, of all the males and MS per cent, of all the females were 
unmarried, the corresponding figures among the Musalmans are GO and 4M, respect- 
ively, among the Christians respectively 5b and 40. and among the Animists 54 
and 40 respectively. 

Nor is marriage so early among other religious bodies as among the Hindus. 
In every 10,000 Hindu boys under the age of 15, 147 are married or widowed and 
in the same number of girls of the same age 018, while among the Musalmans the 
corresponding figures are 50 and MOM respectively, among Christians respectively 
49 and 260, and among Animi-ts 121 and 333 respectively. 

Finally, widows are commoner among the Hindus than among the followers 
of any other faith, numbering 19 per emit, of the sex against 17 per cent, in the 
case of Musalmans, 15 per cent, in that of Christians and only 11 per cent, amono- 
the Animists. 

There is little doubt that were it. not, for the example of the Hindus these 
other communities would be even less prominent in these three matters than they 
are. It will be seen from Chapter Ad II, Caste, below that the Musalmans here 
have taken to following many of the social customs of the Hindus, and a recent 
instance of the effect which the example of these latter has upon them is afforded 
by the fact that although widow-remarriage is in no way discountenanced by the 
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Koran, the prejudice among Musalmans against the practice was of late found to 
bo so notably incmasing that certain of the orthodox members of the faith thought 
it necessary to publish tracts pointing out that there was nothing in religion, law 
or morals which prohibited it. The Christians in this Presidency, again, are 
necessarily influenced by tin.* example of those to whom their forefathers were 
wont to look for guidance and their neighbours still make obeisance, and the fact 
that in some denominations the converts are allowed to retain distinctions of caste 
probably helps to foster the continuance of this influence. 


The changes in these three charac 
teristics during the decade. 


22. It is of great importance to the welfare of the people that early marriages 

should cease to be the fashion and it is also desirable 
that matrimony should become less universal, (for no 
good can come of forcing the halt, the maimed and the 
unlovely to transmit their defects to succeeding generations) and that child widows 
should no longer be condemned to a celibate life. The degree to which an 
improvement has taken place in recent years in the three unfortunate respects in 
which our civil condition statistics are so prominent is therefore a cpnestion of much 
in terest . 


23„ The chief considerations which make for the early marriage of girls have 

already been referred to. Thev are the precepts and 
m The forces which retard improve- examp j e of the Brahmans, and the difficulty of pro- 
curing suitable bridegrooms in a society in which the 
prohibited degrees of marriage are so numerous.* These forces might be expected 
to be continually strengthening, for in consequence of the manner in which many 
of the large castes are splitting up into an ever-increasing number of sub-divisions 
which will not intermarry among one another, suitable brides tend to become daily 
rarer, and moreover whenever a caste or a sub-division of a caste gets on in the 
world and wishes to improve its social position, one of its first steps is usually to 
call in Brahmans to officiate at its ceremonies and to imitate the Brahman customs 
of child- marriage and the prohibition of widow-marriage. 

Many instances in which such endogamous sub-divisions have recently arisen 
and in which castes have of recent years taken to adopting Brahman ways in such 
matters will be found in the caste glossary at the end of Chapter VIII below. 
The influence of the Brdhmans appears to be strongest in the Tolugu country, 
where we have already seen that early marriage is most common, and weakest in 
Malabar. It is mentioned in the glossary, under Brahman, that the Telugu and 
Oriya Brahmans are less particular as to the classes of Siidras at w hose ceremonies 
they will officiate than their Tamil fellow-castemen and that the Malabar Brahmans 
hold themselves aloof from the other castes more than those of any of the other 
linguistic divisions. It is only natural that when the Brahman officiates as a purohit 
at family ceremonies his bias should he towards leading the family customs to 
resemble, up to a certain limit, those of his own caste. His teaching is that of the 
song in the play, — “ Of course you can never be like us, but be as like us as you 
are able to be,” — and the effect of it is clearly visible in the marriage statistics, 
for whereas in the East Coast Division 1 , 7 < '■ 4 of every 10.000 girls under fifteen 
are married and in the Deccan 1,239. the corresponding number in the South 
Division is only 445 and in Malabar only 322. Further detailed figures illustrating 
the same point will he found in subsidiary table 15. 


24. It is probably the case, though the point is not one which admits of 

definite proof, that the influence of the Brnhmans 
me T nt e f ° rCeS which accelerate improve - over the other castes is not what it was, and in any 

case, as will bo seen immediately. Brahmans are 
themselves less addicted to child-marria'm than they were even ten years ago. 
Their influence in favour of the practice is thus probably weaker than it used to be. 

There are, moreover, several strong forces which militate actively against the 
custom. Chief of these are perhaps the rise in the standard of comfort among, 
and the increased value put upon education by, what may be called the middle 


* Under M Vellala ” in the caste glossary attached to Chapter VIII will he found an instance uf a sub-division of 
that caste which is actually dying out owing to the difficulty of trefctinsr brides for its sons. 
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classes of the Presidency, ft must be obvious to the least thoughtful among them 
that to marry a boy to a child-wife must establish a family which is unlikely to be 
able to maintain itself in comfort and must hamper the young husband in his educa- 
tion. The last decade, again, has not been a prosperous one. plague having 
checked trade and the prices of food having maintained a high level, and it is pro- 
bable that many parents have been less able than usual to face the heavy expenditure 
which their children’s marriages entail. 

25- The resultant of all these opposing forces is a satisfactory decline in all 
, , , , religions in the universality of matrimony, in the 

The imprtn ement wmch has resulted. 1? . . . • . .. , 

earlmessot marriage and, among Hindus and ( lirist- 

ians. in the number of widows. Subsidiary table 1*1 gives the figures. Of the 

total population 5.525 in 1 0,000 are unmarried against 5.390 in 1891 ; of 10,900 

hoys under 15 years old 9,363 are unmarried against 9,813 ten yea r- ago and among 

the same number of girls of tin* same age 9.114 against 8.996. Both these 

itnprove meats occur in all the four main religions. 

Among Hindus 1,947 women in 19,000 are widows against 1,057 ten years 
ago, and among Christians 1.483 against 1,524. Among the follower- of the 
Prophet, however, widows are more numerous in the ages between 15 and 40 
than they were in 1891 and this may be an indication that the prejudice -against 
the marriage of such women, referred to above, is on the increase. Among the 
Animists widows are more numerous in all the age-periods except 10-1 5, but the 
reason for this is probably rather the fact that at the 1891 enumeration only the 
wildest hill-tribes were included under this heading, while at the present census the 
term was given a more extended meaning, than that the influence of Brahmani-m 
has affected these people to any considerable extent. 

The increase in the number of children under 15 who remain unmarried occurs, 
moreover, in almost every district. Ganjam, Cuddapah and Anantapur are the 
only three in which there has been a decline in the proportion of girls of that 
age who are still single and a similar fall among the hoys under 15 who are 
unmarried is only found in the same three districts and Bellary and Madras. 

Imperial Table XIV (Civil condition by caste) was compiled in 1891 for all 
the castes in the Presidency while this year it only includes a few selected castes, 
hut it is interesting to note that of these latter the only four in which the number 
of girls under 15 who are unmarried has declined during the decade are (to give 
them in the order of their addiction to child- marriage) the Killing A, Kamsalas, 
Devangas and Kapus, all of which are castes which out-Brahmun the Brahmans 
in tlii- matter. Among the Brahmans as a body the improvement has been very 

noticeable. The figures are given in the 
Nuinbor in 10 /mhi girls umii-r 15 who .in* margin, 1 robnbli among tlu> caste 
y,.ar. unniarriiU. Aiaiit-ii. widonvd. the efforts of the party which has of late 

ism . . . . 7,137 2,744 no years been working for reform in this 

looi 7.552 2.378 70 and other social customs are gradually 

hearing fruit. 


26. Diagram Xo. 26 and subsidiary table 16 show what very different positions 

different castes take in the matter of child-marriage. In 

Civil condition in certain castes. 1 i* _ j? c a.i x i* ■» , 

the diagram tour ox the castes which are mo*t prone to 


marrv their girls before they are twelve years old will be seen to be the four which are 
referred to above, namely, the Kalingis, Kamsalas, Devangas and Kapus. Among 
them come the Telugu Brahmans and then follow two more Telugu castes, namely, the 


Sales and Kdmatis. Even the Telugu field-labourers, the Mulas, are greater sinners 


in this respect than Tamil castes, like the C-hettis and Vellalas, which are far above 
them in the social scale. The Tamil and Malaya] am castes are all at the bottom of 


the list, the position of the Malayalam Brahmans being, in particular, noticeably low. 
Among the Kalingis at the top of the scale morn than a third of all the girls under 
twelve years old are either married or widows while among the Shamans and 
Eurasians at the bottom of it only some 35 in 10,000 come under these two cate- 
gories. The diagram shows that the castes which are most prominent in marrying 
their girls as children are not necessarily those which most rigorously prohibit the 
marriage of their widows. The Telugu castes are, however, again more strict in this 
matter than those of the other linguistic divisions. 
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Proportion of wives to husbands. 


27 . Subsidiary table 17 gives the proportion of wives to husbands in each 

Natural Division and in cities and rural areas by reli- 
gions. The statistics declare that in the Agencies there 
are more husbands than wives, but this is a most unlikely state of things and, as 
has already been stated, the enumeration there was probably incomplete. The rest 
of the figures are also probably affected by the fact, already alluded to, that a per- 
centage of our widowers have apparently returned themselves as married men, owing 
to the vagueness of the vernaculars. Taking them a^ the}' stand, they show that in 
the East Coast, South and West Coast Divisions there are respectively 105, 107 and 
106 husbands to every 100 wives. The explanation probably is that in these areas 
emigration (see subsidiary tables 1 and 4 to Chapter II — the emigrants to ^Mysore, 
Travancore and Coorg come mainly from the west coast) is very common and that 
among the emigrants the men far outnumber the women. It is not likely that as 
many as 5. 7 and 6 per cent, of the husbands in these divisions have two wives. 
As a body, the Musalmans show a higher proportion of wives to husbands than 
any other religious community, but the figure in their case is brought up by the 
high percentage in the South Division, winch is probably enhanced by the fact 
that the majority of the Musalmans there are Labbais, who are more polygamous 
than the other tribes and marry- Hindu women freely. The lowest ratio of wives 
to husbands is found among the Christians, the followers of the only religion which 
discourages poly-gamy. 


It has already been seen that in the cities women are scarcer than elsewhere, 
and wives will be found to be fewer in proportion to husbands in urban than in 
rural areas. The men go into the cities to work or to trade, leaving their wives 
behind them, and the figures are just what might have been expected. 
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272 

50 

16 

S 

s 

14 

4.044 

2.451 


52 

715 

870 

330 

SKI 

111 

32 

7*< 

15 

4.437 

2.26S 

2.1 60 

53 

379 

200 

173 

01 

5 

1 

4 

It! 

3,835 

l.soo 

1.0 45 

54 

551 

27o 

25 1 

02 

10 

i 

3 

I 7 

3.743 

1.740 

1.107 

55 

2.863 

1.810 

1.5 44 

03 

1 

1 


IS 

3.322 

1.500 

1.723 

50 

548 

332 

216 

04 

3 

I 

2 

JO 

3,097 

1.526 

1.571 

57 

384 

2 * (2 

152 

!*5 

11 

6 

5 

20 

5.537 

1.655 

3,ss2 

5 s 

421 

232 

IS** 

!*6 

6 

i 

5 

21 

2.477 

1.524 

053 

53 

377 

2 Is 

15!* 

07 

4 


4 

22 

3.351 

1 ,57s 

J 773 

♦*,«» 

4.071 

1 .*>54 

2,417 

**s 

2 

2 


28 

2.385 

I ,.V2S 

*57 

6] 

256 

130 

126 

00 

3 

1 

2 

21 

2,225 

i. Ki2 

*23 

**•2 

379 

ISO 

100 

luO 

4 

1 

3 

25 

6.403 

1.563 

4. *40 

♦*3 

224 

130 

04 

101 




26 

2.061 

1,475 

5S»> 

>54 

192 

107 

55 

102 




27 

2.652 

1.43!* 

1,213 

05 

1.472 

0s5 

757 

103 




2S 

2.365 

1 .302 

073 

60 

141 

73 

08 

104 




20 

1.897 

1.310 

57* 

♦■•7 

159 

07 

02 

105 




8o 

7.330 

2.081 

5,240 

6S 

141 

62 

70 

lo6 




81 

1.650 

1.218 

432 

O f -> 

153 

70 

S3 

lo7 




82 

2.104 

1.112 


70 

1.227 

311 

:*16 

108 




88 

1.558 

1.007 

461 

71 

231 

ls*3 

45 

100 




84 

1.547 

l.lo4 

443 

72 

196 

124 

72 

110 

O 

O 

1 

2 

85 

6.028 

2.245 

3 7*3 

73 

123 

100 

23 





8ti 

1.402 

1*0 5 

-130 

74 

3 56 

130 

26 





87 

1.352 

717 

• »< >5 

75 

616 

264 

352 

G-raxi* Total 

200.000 

100,000 

100.000 


Subsidiary Table 1. — Aye Jidelhution <>f 10.000 of rue// «ex. 


Am . 

Tool. 


1891. 


ISM. 


.Mai*.". 

V oma lt‘S. 

Males. 

Females. 

Mal.-s. 

Fi-malr-. 


i 

- 

3 

4 

5 

0 

i 

o-l 

294 

297 

330 

338 

301 

301 

1-2 

158 

161 

171 

178 

201 

207 

2-3 . . . . 

280 

288 

315 

327 

212 

222 

3-4 . . 

310 

322 

852 

365 

262 


4-5 .. 

297 

300 

314 

3 1 6 

271 

276 

To r vr, U- 5 

1,339 

1,368 

1,482 

1.524 

1,247 

1.286 

5-1 0 

1,434 

1.406 

1 .391 

1.346 

1,380 

1,354 

10-15 

1,300 

1,140 

1.084 

!*23 

1 ,31 8 

1,132 

Iocvl 0-15 

4.073 

3.914 

3.957 

3,793 

3,945 

3j i 1 2 

15-20 

825 

757 

828 

/ S3 

875 

7!*s 

20-25 

711 

863 

S20 

1*73 

Si!* 

!*7I 

25-30 

755 

824 

82 1 

S65 

827 

N73 

30-35 

816 

891 

S2S 

8S5 

S92 

1*27 

o*> — ±0 

599 

520 

592 

5u5 

591 

Tss 

Tim vr. 15-40 

3,706 

3,855 

3.889 

4,011 

4.004 

4.060 

10-15 

670 

675 

670 

661 

050 ! 

OtF > 

45-50 

376 

320 

365 

305 

32!* 

29o 

5« >-55 

465 

480 

427 

460 

416 

471 

55 -6o 

190 

162 

177 

157 

1 Os 

152 

Ytu \i. 40- Oo 

1,701 

1.637 

1.639 

1.583 

1,563 , 

1,576 

60 add uo i 

520 

594 

515 

613 

4SS 

502 

To r \ r. . 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

AI«an 

24-5 

24-8 

24 6 

25-0 

243 

24-9 
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*>0 


SrBsiDiAXiY Table 3. — Age diAnhiiUon of 10.000 of each .sex hj Religion. 



lli\nr 


UCMI 

M \ V. 

CllRI' 

I I-\ \ . 

Am Mi' 

V . 

Agi . 


X 


20 


/. 

; 

y 


X 

"5 

I 

1 

X 

"js 

X i 

2 


t*r, 





£ 

S | 

£ 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S ' 


0-1 


207 

310 

3 li> 

295 

290 

247 

271 

1-2 

1 55 

15s 

201 

107 

loO 

104 

123 

131 

2-3 

27s 

2S7 

our> 

298 

302 

29S 

25' > 

2S" 

34 

:jlo 

322 

315 

313 

325 

331 

2S7 

325 

l -5 

201 

298 

32 4 

31 0 

317 

315 

312 

349 

To r \ i. o-r» 

1.330 

1,362 

1,462 

1.428 

1.429 

1.434 

1.219 

1,359 

5-lo 

1.425 

1.300 

1.51 1 

1. 117 

1.517 

1,480 

1.512 

1.520 

| 10-15 

],2JW 

1.132 

1.341 

1 .200 

1 .350 

1.230 

1,271 

1.125 

Total 0-13 

4,048 

3.893 

4.354 

4.084 

4.302 

4.150 

4.032 

4.010 

15-20 .. 

S22 

74' i 

850 

411 

443 

S2ft 

S24 

925 

20-25 . . 

707 

850 

750 

025 

004 

St9 

702 

1.(100 

25-30 . 

.. 750 

S23 

735 

823 

748 

325 

432 

S03 

30-35 . 

S2! 

S9'> 

75' I 

324 

730 

8U2 

040 

1 .Ooo 

; 35-40 ... 

... ooo 

522 

5 OS 

4S«i 

57ft 

-*>-> 

05' • 

573 

Total 15-4o 

3,706 

3.843 

3.665 

3.900 

3.599 

3.826 

4.014 

4.370 

10- 15 

f >7 5 

0S2 

5 84 

017 

0u2 

till 

s 15 

0.33 

! 15-50 . . 

3S1 

321 

333 

2S3 

3sO 

3 24 

230 

237 

; 50-55 

171 

48,4 

400 

130 

■122 

121 

400 

333 

! 55-00 

103 

1 05 

109 

135 

100 

103 

04 

S'.. 

Tour 40- tii) 

1.720 

1.659 

1,492 

1.471 

1.603 

1,513 

1,634 

1.289 

! O' > a ml ovei 

526 

005 

430 

545 

400 

511 

32" 

331 

, XOIAI. 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

10.000 

' Mean age 

24-6 

240 

23-2 

23-7 

237 

237 

230 

227 


iScbsidiaey Table 4. — Age dintnfmttoii of In, 000 of e<ieh ,\ex hy Natural Divi*i<rn>s. 


ACV. 

Aurx 

at 

1 

'l . 

X 

K A M* ( 

X 

1 c‘ 

j I'VmulfH. 1 r 

Dn 

75 

\ \ . 

y. 

Sol 

at 

S 

i n. - 

ad 

VYi 4 1" COA'l". 

X 

x r ~Z 

1 

- 

3 

4 

•> 

0 

1 

8 

o 

!U 

11 

0- 5 ... 

1.107 

1,340 

1 .3 1 S 

1 .350 

1.1 IS 

1 .254 

1.300 

1.107 

1.313 

1.322 

3 — It. 

1.530 

1 .532 

1,445 

1 .393 

1.412 

1.4M 

1.431 

1 . 107 

1.113 

1.321 

10-15 

1.240 

1.07-1 

1 .357 

1.151 

1.371 

1,201 

1.213 

1.003 

1.382 

1.2 1 1 

Tot \ i. 0-15 

3.985 

3.952 

4.120 

3.903 

3.931 

3.998 

4.070 , 

3.907 

4,143 

3.887 

! 5-20 

314 

302 

417 

7 54 

705 

001 

820 

737 

004 

004 

20-10 . 

3.203 

3.51 1 

2a20 

3,i (57 

2 032 

3,( 1.30 

2.S35 

3.( 70 

3.040 

3.174 

Tot u. 15-40 

4.107 

4.406 

3.646 

3.811 

3.637 

3.684 

3.661 

3.813 

4,004 

4.142 

40-00 . 

1.53 4 

1.280 

I .('>82 

1 ,024 

1 AS3 

l.i 10S 

1.731 

1.080 

1.100 

1.104 

00 and o\ ft 

32 1 

353 

552 

602 

510 

(.20 

538 

501 

303 

505 

Tor \L 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 
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Subsidiary Table 5. -- Aye distnhut inn <>t 10,000 of each sex in cities and rural tracts. 


lll'R VI. Tr M Ts 


I’niT- 


A*it 






Mai. 

*4. 

F* “males 

Males. 

Fi-males 

J : 2 



3 

4 

•> 

( r, . 1 ,345 


1,372 

1,211 

i,25d 

:,-id MU 

j 

1,412 

1.239 

1,229 

111 -15 1 ,303 


1,143 

1,190 , 

1,051 

Tot\i 0-15 4,08? 

l 

3,927 

3,640 ' 

| 

3,536 

15-20 

821 


752 

932 

903 

20 to .... - 

,872 


3,093 

3,181 

3.229 

Tm \i. 15 — 4o 3,693 


3,845 

4,113 

4,132 

to -do . . . l,70l 


1 ,035 

1,709 

1,718 

do and over 

.-,19 


593 

53 S 

614 

Total 10,000 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Subsidiary Table 6. — General proportion of the sexes 

by Natural Divisions, Districts 

and Cities, 




FEMALLs to 

1.000 Males. 


Natural Division, Di'iRK r i.\n Cm 




— 



1901. 

1891. 

1881 

’871. 

I 


2 

3 

1 4 

5 

-1 ''e'nci, Division 






Agcncv, Ganjam 


976 

935 

891 


A?rai'v, Vizagapatam 


965 

953 

942 


A gene v, Goda\nri .. 


969 

903 

962 


Total ... 


968 

950 

930 


Ena Const Dici'iu". 


— 







Ganjam . . 


1,113 

1 .079 

1 ,033 

951 

Vizdtf&psiram • ... 


1.047 

1,023 

nth; 

945 

(jiiilftvari 


1,039 

1 .028 

1 .018 

1 »S2 

Kistna 


976 

i»77 

98 1 

9* >9 

X**!|f,re 


989 

987 

9, S3 

916 

Iota i 


1,031 

1.018 

1,003 

958 

D‘-'can Diction 


— 





- - 

< 'uiplilp.ll. 


969 

908 

fH‘»7 

04H 

Kuruoo' ... -*• ••• • » 


979 

975 

t * ( 3 

055 

Haimana palh* 


988 

t m 

986 

045 

li.-llillV 


970 

901 

97o 

on; 

Sjtnrtur 


979 

It'll 

988 

991 > 

Anaurapur ... 


954 

1*50 

9*U 

030 

T> 1 TA 1. 


969 

966 

969 

946 

s O'/th Division. 

— 

— 


— 



Madias 


984 

1,1 >04 

1 ,1 >28 

1,042 

Ghinglepur . .... • 


984 

985 

992 

971 

Xnrth Aveor 


1.006 


1,003 

974 



1.031 

1,041 

1,055 

1,016 

( 'oimha Hue 


1.033 

1 ,042 

1,054 

1.015 

Smith Ai c<»t 


1,012 

1 ,1X1 1 

1,004 

9*2 

T.mjorr ..... 


1,105 

1.09O 

1 ,075 

1 .099 

Triehinopulv 


1,064 

1 .1)09 

1.072 

1.041 

Pudukkdrrai 


1,104 

1 .097 

1.116 

1 ,08) 

Madina 


1,086 

1.081 

1,100 

1.038 

Timnvellv 


1,056 

1,053 

1 ,l >58 

1 ,025 

Tin m. 


1.044 

1.042 

1.050 

1,018 

fVt "t Con>t DP isioyi. 





- - 


NO-riiis 


840 

777 

786 

N2o 

M.ilnhai ... ... 


1,023 

1.018 

1 ,oi l 

092 

Sieirh < \ni.n a 


1,069 

1,007 

1,032 

998 

Tin \ i 


1,030 

1,024 

1,012 

991 

Cita~.- 


— 






Madras 


984 

1.00 l 

1 ,028 

1.0 42 

Madui.i .. ..... 


1,012 

992 

9S2 

OS 2 

TriehinopoH . . .... 


1.045 

1,050 

1,017 

1,072 

Galiem 


925 

915 

! 902 

1*1*3 

Sal* m 


1,057 

1,001 

1,061 

1 .005 

Kmu ha kdnaiTi 


1,083 

1 ,052 

1,053 

1.061 

lloll.ll V 


961 

1*00 

971 

Out 

'fan ore .. .... 


1,096 

1.090 

1 ,08 1 

1,028 

N^capmain 


1,155 

1.190 

1.216 

1,284 

f’oiinh no re . 


1,048 

1 .080 

l,10o 

1 ,065 

('uddal*»r»* 


1,029 

1,041 

1,061 

i ,o;o 

Total 

| 

_ _ 

1,013 

1,024 

1,035 

1.041 

P 1.0 PORTION TOR TUP PRESIDENCY 


1,029 

1,023 

1,021 

991 


- - — 

— 



— 


* These are entered in the order of their population. 

Xotf. The 1871 figures for Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari include the Agencies attached to those districts. 
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6 ‘) 


Snt'IMAKY Tahi.S i. 9V mutter ■ / /rmnbs to 1.U0 11 n\n in nli'li distrn‘ ! in "‘le-jit / e, /. 


, Dl-TKIl Ts. 

(1 1. 

, 5 .» 

1" 14. 

15 10 

2* i J l : 

25 2.i. i 

30 34. 

35 39. 

| 

4o 44 

15 4< 

5" 5 4 

55 59. 

W> and 
*jv«r. 

Total. 

1 

- 

■i 

1 

f, 

r. 

7 

S 

0 . 

I * 1 

i! 

l - 

1 ; 

14 

15 

; G-mjam 

l.t *50 

l.Ol I 

•Mil 

1,"72 


1,1 45 

1.310 

1.032 

i ,-‘'o 

sos 

1 I s7 

9i't 

1.173 

1.1 13 

Aiffin G.Ltijam 

1 .< »rj:; 

074 


1,08" 

j . i s *5 

'•*51 

l.os7 

s:*7 

8 1 0 

87 i 

8( >5 

so*9 

1.123 

97t5 

j Vizugapataui 

1.059 

1.000 

s 17 

S*4 

i.:;>n 

1.115 

1.237 

950 

1,0 40 

s2 1 

1.101 

925 

1.353 

1.047 

A?encv, \ i/.tifap.tiaui 

1.103 

'c*o7 

SUi> , 


}.:U7 

OPS 

9tit> 

s:;o 

711 

7 » ’ * i 

859 

94" 

t.ol-2 

905 

Goftavaii 

1.077 

:c»u 

S15 1 

X'S 

: 

1 IH‘,9 

1 1 2 S' 

s71 

1.054 

i 9.) 

l.n i 

sj«7 

1.27s 

! "59 

Agvnrv . Gii'lav.u i 

1 <174 

077 

•s67 

: is. t 

! 2V* 

JS9 

90S 

75" 

s 1 i 

71-2 

9 1 7 

«0! 

1.161 

909 

, Kistna 

] .1 1 III 

Loot 

xpr> 

<4 )-j 

1.101 

042 

99S 

753 

9s 1 

725 

95 1 

687 

1 "88 


X.-IIon 

1.064 

1 ,0< )5 

895 

850 

1.174 

90 1 

I . 1 1 if* 

8 {9 

1 mil 

75s 

929 


l.lMO 

989 

, Ccuidajah 

1.061 

l.Ols 

Hs2 

S14 

1 212 


1 023 

75. ‘ 

95 1 

715 

.<10 

715 

1.13" 

*09 

, Kurnuol 

I.Ol.i 



si 4 

1.5 1<; 

!.<>37 

1 .080 

7» *4* 

044 

t i • 

"15 

7 1 '7 

1.103 

979 

B«‘llarv 

1.O40 

1 .024 

jm j:\ 

855 

I.1.S7 

1 "07 

l,ol7 

789 

95l 1 

757 

9H> 

757 

1 ,o7< ' 

970 

Apantapi;* 

1.070 

1.024 

•892 

,s4U 

1,104 

"77 

998 

759 

9« IS 

07>. 

88.3 

I ‘>99 

1.037 

954 

i Madras 

1.053 

1.00,8 



1 .< >87 

1,062 

1.017 

7sl 

sol 

827 

1.0-2 4 

061 

1.021 

98-1 

< 

I.o70 

1,039 

,87.-* 

h>4, 

U-.s 

1 .o'.« 1 

1,102 

S42 

97*' 

7t>9 

9-1 s 

71" 

9‘><l 

984 

■ -North An mi 

1 .001 

l,Ois 

8s0 

s57 

1,265 

1.152 

1.138 

S52 

I,"].: 

79n 

9ss 

751 

1 030 

! * x >6 

8 ilom 

1.05 J 

1.02s 

025 

sd!' 

1 .255 

1.241 

1.151 

s9 1 

1.015 

SS|, 

1,061 

885 

l.liL 

1 3 0.1 

1 I'oimbtiti-n* 

1,041 

1.017 

033 

sst 

1 .232 

1.17" 

1.1 lx 

013 

1,050 

9. In 

1.107 

9( 

l.ls.i 

1 .033 

» Nihziris 

1,051 

1,010 

375 

^•45 

1*1 IS 

744 

746 

61 4 

731 

045 

s<<l 

»'9 l 

1*13 

840 

| .South Aifoi 

1.050 

1.034 

PM- 

vpp 

1.21s 

1.17-2 

1.145 

S73 

i ."25 

si} 2 

1 < <25 

740 

989 

1 "1*> 

, Tanjon- 

l.Ols 

i .1 >or» 

on; 

i,t > 74 

i .35:* 

1 .277 

1 2*‘2 

!*j9 

i.IOO 

1 II IS 

i .25 1 

Osl 

1.245 

1.105 

| i' rich in. lj'olv 

1.0 40 

1,040 

Old 

95* > 

1,228 

1,220 

1.1 S3 

955 

1.126 

995 

J . 1 s ! 

95" 

1.171 

1,06 4 

[ Madura 

1 ,U1< i 

1 ,020 

024 

041 

1.321 

1 .263 

1.211 

980 

1.170 

1 017 

1.22" 

l.oll 

1 277 


| TinncwIU- 

l.t»2s 

1,002 

H57 

l-*N ) 

A. i*>c* 

1.146 

1.127 

955 

1.000 

1 1 M >2 

1 . 1 • <2 

985 

1.2s7 

1 .056 

; MulaUn- 

1.005 

04s 

920 

1.03 4 

1.173 

1.109 

1.051 

89 1 

1.055 

957 

1.130 

!*79 

1.330 

1.023 

, South t'amra 

1.02O 


052 

1,043 

1.270 

1.17" 

1.150 

065 

1.100 

95 r 

1.101 

999 

1.299 

1.060 

■ Mi v'. fob rm: Pre>ii>fn* y. 

1.051 

1,008 

902 

S44 

1.248 

1,120 

1.121 

892 

1.034 

874 

1.061 

876 

1.175 

1.028 


Subsidiary Table 7-A.. — Number of .females to 1,000 m #*»/,-/. m/e b>/ Nnh-rn' 








I)ic 

i.'siom 

and Religions 











| 

A ft EM V. 


E V.'T 

loA>r 



Diucan. 




r i m. 



Wi -s ; 

*1 W 



X 



X 




J. 




X 




r 


" 


AlO -P*- RIO I*. 

r 


c 

1 5 




§ 


J 




_• 


- 





To 


d 

3 

.5 i 

JO P 

= 

*5 

73 

X 

zc 

i 

5 

S 

•*3 

=3 




r 

-= 


J 

j 


< 



t \ < 




< 


x 


< 

=: 


?■ 

< 

~~ 

7. 

~N. 

7 

1 

• 2 

5 

4 

5 0 

! 

7 

8 
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CHAPTER IV 
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a 
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81 
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CHAPTER V. 


E D I.' (’ A T 1UX. 


The statistic- ot 

Where the figures are to be found. 


education by districts and cities are contained in Parts 1 and 
II, respectively, of Imperial Table VIII. Provincial 
Table V gives similar information by taluks. Imperial 
Table IX shows the literacy of certain selected castes. The more important of the 
facts to be gathered from these figures will be found exhibited in proportional forms 
in diagrams Nos. <) to Id and in the subsidiary tables at the end of this chapter. A 
map at the beginning of this volume also illustrates the relative literacy of the 
various districts. 


In considering all these statistics it must be remembered that in eensu- 
phraseology literate does not mean “ versed in literature and science,” as Webster 
defines it, but merely “ not illiterate," for it includes anybody who is able to read 
and write. 


2. To put the -alient facts briefly, the census -hows that those who can boast 
, of even this limited amount of learning number only 63 

The salient facts of the subject. . rtA .. c , . ° J 

in every 1,U00 ot the total population* — only 119 m every 
1,000 males, and only 9 in every 1,000 females. Of 1,000 males of the Hindu, 
Musalman and Christian religions, 116, 141 and 198, respectively, are “not 
illiterate”; and of 1,000 females, respectively, 7, 9 and 91. Putting it another way, 
nearly 91 per cent, of the total population and of the Hindus, 93 per cent, of the 
Xtusalmaiis and 80 per cent, of the Christians are totally uneducated. It is not 
cheerful reading. 

It. will be convenient to consider the various aspects of the subject in the 
following order : — 

(a) Statistics for the population as a whole — 


(i) by sexes and ages, 

(ii) by districts ; 


( //) Those for each religion — 

(i) by -exes and ages, 

(ii) by districts ; 

(r) Figures for castes by sexes; 

(tl) Education in English and the various vernaculars ; and 
(e) The results of a comparison of the figures with those of 1891. 


3. Imperial Table VIII gives the figures by the four age-periods 0-10, 10-15, 

1 5-20 aud 90 and over, the first three of which corre- 
wh L oiTby y sexes and a | 0 e r laUOn “ spond generally to the stages of primary, secondary and 

higher education. The statistics for the population as 
a whole are reduced to proportional forms in subsidiary table 1, and the chief points 
in them have already been noticed above. 


This table and diagram No. 10 show very vividly the great disparity which 
exists between the number of the educated in the two sexes. For every 1,000 
literate males in the Presidency there are only 80 literate females. The reason is to 
be found in the low position assigned to women by the Hindu and Musalman reli- 
gions. XIanu considered that the whole duty of woman consisted in reverence to 
her husband, attention to her household duties and the maintenance of the sacred 
fire. The K«»nin does not contemplate the admission of women into Paradise at all. 
But though female education is backward as yet, it s°ems to possess more vitality 
than the instruction of males, for it is obvious that if education is really progress- 
ing, the percentage of those between the ages of 15 and 20 who can read and write 
must, other things being equal, be higher than the corresponding proportion among 
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those who are older tlian this, and the statistic'; show that among women this in fact 
occurs, while among men the opposite is the case. It will be found later on that 
the statistics of the education of Christians and of instruction in English, — the 
other two directions in which progre-s i„ inking place, —exhibit the -ame 
characteristic. 

It may be stated here in parent he-is that though column 22 of "Ub'idiarv table 
1 appears to allege that in the age-period 10-15 girls are more literate than* boys, 
this, of course, is not the case. The rea-on why there are only 082 illiterate girls 
to every 1,000 illiterate boys in that period is that Hindu and Musa] man parents 
avoid returning their daughters as being between 10 and 15, which is the marriage- 
able time of life, and consequently in those religions the girls of this age are much 
less numerous than the boys. 


4. The literacy of each district i- given in subsidiary table 5, and more grapli- 

The literacy of each district. Vagram Vo. 9 and the map. Excepting 

Madras City, which naturally attracts educated folk 
from all parts of the Presidency and further contains many more Europeans and 
Eura.-ians than other districts, and excluding also, for somewhat similar reasons, 
the Vilgiri Hills, the best educated districts are the three rich ones of Tanjore, 
Malabar and linnevelly. Next, but after o. considerable interval, come Chingleput, 
Madura and 8'outli Arcot. At the other end of the scale are Salem, Vizagapatam 
and the three agencies, the last of which are mainly peopled by primitive forest 
tribes among whom education has naturally made little progress. In 1^91 the same 
eight districts were similarly at the top of the list, though the order of precedence 
among them was slightly different, and Salem, Vizagapatam and the three agencies 
were again at the bottom of it. 


The relative literacy of the Natural Divisions depends largely upon the excep- 
tional cases included within them, the districts of each Division being br no 
means uniformly educated. The West Coast comes first, although it includes 
South Canara, which is in no way prominently literate, and the South Division 
follows next, although it comprises Salem. Then, though after a long gap, comes 
the East Coast, while the Deccan, and, after another long interval, ' the Agency 
Division, bring up the rear. 

The relative literacy of the various districts is greatly influenced by the extent 
to which the women in each are literate. Female education is <o rare that very 
small numbers of girls who can read and write affect the percentages considerably. 
Tf literacy among males is taken by itself, Madras still heads the list, but Tanjore 
comes next instead of the Nilgiris (which drops to the fifth place) and Tinnevelly 
comes third instead of Malabar. The order of the districts at the bottom of the scale 
is not. however, affected. 


The relative rank of each district in male and female education is given in 
subsidiary table 5-A. This shows that after Madras and the Nilgiris female educa- 
tion is most advanced in Malabar and Tinnevelly, that Bellary and Ganjam do less for 
the education of their girls than any other districts, and that the attention paid 
to the instruction of their daughters by Tanjore, Madura, and South Arcot is 
disproportionately small in comparison to that given to the education of their sons. 

Madras City thus takes the first place among the districts both in male and 
female literacy, but the ordinary district is largely rural while Madras is wholly urban, 
and it thus obtains an unfair advantage in the comparison. A juster idea of its real 
position can be formed by placing it alongside other large towns. This we are 
enabled to do this year, as figures have been separately compiled for each of the ten 
towns which have a population of over 50.000, — see Part II of Imperial Table VIII. 
Madras does not come well out of the ordeal. It still holds the first place in female 
literacy (apparently owing to the large number of Europeans and Eurasians within 
its borders), but in male literacy it is inferior to three towns in Tanjore district, 
namely, Tanjore, Kumbakonam, and Xegapatam, and even to Trichinopoly. Even 
taking both sexes together, and so giving it all the advantages of its pre-eminence 
in female literacy, it i< only third on the list, being defeated by both Tanjore and 
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Kumbakonam. The relative rank of each of the large towns in the literacy of each 
r mk in lit sex is given in the margin. Salem and Bellary have 

',.,-aov ut already been seen to be low down in the scale of 

districts and their capital towns are content to bring 
up the rear among cities. It is curious to find Calicut 
so low among the cities though .Malabar was so high 
among the districts. Apparently education is widely 
diffused in Malabar and not so much confined to the 
large towns. In Trichinopoly somewhat the opposite 
is the case. Calicut has reason, however, to congra- 
tulate itself on the literacy of its daughters, but 
Kumbakonam and Xegapatam have been neglecting them 
and paying all their attention to their sons. 

The manner in which the proportion of the males of the Presidency between 
the ages of 15 and 20 who are literate falls below the corresponding percentage 
among those aged 20 and over has already been referred to. This condition of 
things does not, however, exist in all the districts. Subsidiary table 5 shows that 
in Madras City, in the Deccan Division, and in all the districts in the East Coast 
Division except Ganjam there are proportionately more literate persons among the 
males who are between 15 and 20 years of age than among those who are older than 
this. The same thing occurs among the males of all the cities except Xegapatam, 
Salem and Coimbatore. The inference is that in all these places more has been 
done recently for male education than was effected in former years. Among' 
females this same characteristic is to be found in the statistics of every district 
ami every city. 


5. The figures for the various religions may next be examined. Subsidiary 

tables 2, o and 4 give statistics for Hindus, Musalmans 
reU * wm * by and Christians respectively. Particulars for the other 
religions are not shown separately as the Animists are 
practically all of them illiterate. — -only one in 212 of the men among them and only 
one in 10,191 of their women being able to read and write, — and as the numbers 
following the other faiths are in all cases so small that percentages are misleading. 

How long a lead the Christians hold from the followers of all other beliefs 
in education, and especially in female education, has already been seen. Diagram 
No. 10 illustrates this pre-eminence very forcibly. In every age-period and in both 
sexes they easily surpass all others. Of the total population, 2'7 are Christians, 
but of the total literate population O’ 1 per cent., and of the female literate population 
20' 5 per cent., are followers of that religion. Among Christians there are 80s 
literate girls between the ages of 0 and 10 to every 1,000 literate boys of the same 
age. while for the population as a whole the figure is only 227. Of the three main 
religious bodies the Christians are the only community in which the percentage 
of those between the ages of 15 and 20 who can read and write is higher than the 
corresponding proportion among those who are 20 and over. 

This predominance is not merely due to the inclusion of Europeans and 
Eurasians among the Christians. Subsidiary table 7, referred to later, shows that 
even if these two races are excluded the remainder, the Xative Christians, still main- 
tain a long lead. It will be seen below, moreover, that they are the only religious 
community in which any progress worth mentioning has taken place during the 
decade. The literacy of the Xative Christian is yearly enhancing the position 
which lie holds among the people, and when the facts just mentioned are con- 
sidered in connection with the striking increase since 1891 in the Christian 
population (see Chapter HI, Religion, above) they have an importance upon which 
it i' not necessary to dilate. 

Xext to the Christians, as in 1891, come the Musalmans. Both their men and 
their women are more literate, in the census meaning of the term, than those of 
the Hindus, but there is little to choose between the literacy of the women of the 
two religions, and in higher education the Musalmans are well known to rank below 
the Hindus. They are also behind them m the race m the two lowest age-periods 
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amoug malt's (see diagram No. 10). This i- probably due to their custom of send- 
ing their boys to Koran schools, where they spend more of their time in repeating 
passages of holy writ by heart than in learning to read and write. Later in life, 
however, they make up the ground they have lost, and in the ages above 15 they 
pass the Hindus. This successful spurt is no doubt partly owing to the fact that 
thev are largelv a trading class and thus often pick up enough learning to enable 
them to manage their affairs after they have left school. Also, perhaps, they are 
for similar reasons compelled to remember what they have been taught, while the 
more agricultural Hindu finds less constant use for his little stock of learning and 
so forgets it the more easily. 

Of the three main creeds, the Hindu religion comes last, and this although a 
large number of persons belonging to almost totally ignorant hill tribe-, who in 
1891 were included among its members, have at the present census been classed 
as Animists and so have lightened its load of illiteracy. That the Hindus occupy 
this unenviable position is doubtless largely due to the influence still swayed by 
the traditions against learning among the masses which Manu anti the others set 
on foot. The point is referred to again below in discussing education by caste. 

6. If, however, the literacy of the followers of each religion in each district 

is examined, the Christians are not always found to 
Literacy of the main religions by take the first place, nor the Hindus the last. Diagram 

No. 11 gives the particulars graphically. It will be 
seen that Christians are less literate than Musalmans in North Arc-ot and Trichi- 
nopoly, than Hindus in Kistna, and than either in South Arcot. The matter is 
deserving of the notice of the missionaries in those districts. The Hindus, again, 
are more literate than the Musalmans in Kistna, Kurnool, Madras and Malabar. 

The diagram shows that, as was to be expected, the Christians of Madras and 
the Nilgiris are the best educated. Hellary, Anantapur, Ganjam and Yizagapatam 
are also prominent in it, but in these districts the Christians (compare diagram 
No. 4) are very few in number. Of the districts in which they aggregate 50.000 and 
over (see diagram No. 4) Malabar, where they are nearly all Roman Catholics (sec 
diagram No. o4) is easily first, and it is followed by Tinnevelly, where they belong 
to the Roman Catholic and Anglican denominations in about equal proportions. 
The least educated Christians are those inNellore, who are nearly all Baptists, and 
those in Kistna, who are mainly Baptists and American Lutherans. 

Diagram No. 11 shows that the Musalmans of the Nilgiris arc the most literate 
in the Presidency, but the number of them found there is again very small (diagram 
No. 4). Of the districts which contain 100,000 Musalmans and upwards, North 
Arcot, Tinnevelly, Tanjore and Madura (in this order) contain the best educated 
members of the faith, and this is doubtless because in all of these the Labbai 
traders. — a literate community, (sec diagram No. 10), — are numerous. At the 
bottom of the scale come Malabar, where nearly all the Musalmans are Mappillas, 
Kistna and Kurnool. The Kurnool Muhammadan has always had an unenviable 
reputation for backwardness. 

The relative rank of the different districts in the literacy of the Hindus in them 
follows generally their rank in total literacy, as Hindus predominate so largelv in 
the population. Madras comes first, but Malabar beats Tanjore for second place. 
Salem and Yizagapatam bring up the rear again. 


7. To turn to the different degrees of literacy among the various castes, tribe- 

Literacy of the selected caste, will be found ill Imperial 

table IX. Subsidiary table t gives them m propor- 
tional forms and diagram No. 13 further arranges the proportional figures for each 
caste in order of their magnitude. In Table IX, as in Imperial Table XIV (Civil 
condition by selected castes) referred to in the last chapter, and in Table XVI 
(Occupation in selected castes) dealt with in Chapter IX below, only certain 
selected castes are exhibited, and particulars for these were only compiled in certain 
districts. Eurasians and all castes which numbered over 100,000 persons in 1891 
were chosen and figures were collected for each of these in those districts in which 
each was most strongly represented in that year. 


in 
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Of all tlio communities so selected, the Eurasians, figures for whom were 
compiled in the three districts of Madras Chinglep lit- and Malabar, where the* great 
majority oi them aie to be found, are by far the* best educated, even though, as is 
explained in (’hapter \'1I1 (Caste), there is reason to suppose that some at least of 
those included under this head are really Native Christians with no white blood in 
their veins. 'They si dwarf the other castes and races selected rlmt they could not 
be conveniently included in diagram No. 13. In every 1,000 of them, 719,- in 
1,000 males 729, ami in 1,000 females 710, — can read ami write. 

After the Eurasians, the Brahmans are the most prominent community, but 
the Oriva Brahman (whose divergence in ways and occupation from other divisions 
of the caste is referred to below in Chapters VIII, Ca-te. and IX. Occupation,) is 
beaten bv the Kdmati, the Nayar and the Chetti. Among Brahmans as a body 308 
in every 1,000 can read and write. Of their various divisions, the Malayalam 
Brahmans, with -147 literates per 1.000, head the list, their position being due to 
tlie superior education ut their women. They are followed in order by the Tamil and 
Teiugu Brahmans, the ‘other’ Brahmans (who are mainly Konkaru- speaking mem- 
bers of the caste in South Canara), the Canarese division and the Oriva division. 
Of these last only 1 -j 1 in 1,000 can read and write. 

That the Brahmans should be more literate than the rest of the community 
is onlv to be expected. For generations the caste kept all knowledge in its own 
hands, wrote Slmstvas which declared that an educated Sudra should be avoided 
like the plague, and, what is more, persuaded the Sudra to accept the restrictions 
which the.-e Sha-tras put upon him. 

But though the Brahman, generally > peaking, still maintains much the same 
attitude, the Sudra now sees things in a different light, and the former’s pre-emi- 
nence in literacy is falling from him. The daughters of the Native Christians and 
the Navars are already better educated than those of any of the groups of Brah- 
mans except the Malayalam division and, even taking botli sexes together, the 
Kdmatis and the Nayars are very close behind the Canarese and ‘ other ’ Brahmans. 
The positions of the various castes in diagram No. 13 form, indeed, an interesting 
illustration ol the manner in which the ancient order of tilings is changing. The 
Brahmans of old condoned a certain degree of education in the military and trading 
castes and it is not a revolutionary symptom that the Nayars, the Kdmatis and the 
Chettis should be high up in the li-t. But close after these come the Native Chris- 
tian", who are mainly recruited from the lowest of the servile castes : the Kammalas 
and Kamsalas, artisans who were formerly assigned a (piite inferior position m the 
community: the Tiyans and Shamins, who follow the despised calling of teddy- 
drawing ; and the Vaniyans or oil-pressers, for whom Mann always reserved a supply 
of his most disdainful epithets. The castes which the Brahmans used to treat 
with some sort of consideration, — the cultivating Yellalas and Kapiis, and the shep- 
herd Idaiyans and Gollas— are far below these others in the list. At the bottom, 
however, as of old, come the earth-workers (Uppara and (hide), the leather-worker-. 
( Madiga and Chnkkiliyan ), the agricultural serfs (Cheruman and Holeya), and the 
hill and fore-t tribes ( Khoml and Savara). 

Another point which diagram No. 13 brings out prominently, is the superiority 
in education of the Malayalam to the corresponding Tamil castes, and of the Tamils 
to the corresponding Teiugu-. It has already been seen that the Malayalam 
Brahman i- more literate than his Tamil brother, and the Tamil Bnilnuan than the 
Teiugu. Similarly, the chit f cultivating caste of the Malabar coast, the Nayar-, are 
seven times a- literate as the VeHala-, the corresponding community in the Tamil 
country, and the^e latter are nearly twice a- well educated as the main cultivating’ 
caste of the Teiugu di-tricts. — the. Kapus or iieddi-. The Malayalam toddy-drawer, 
the Ti'yan, i- more literate than the Shanau. the corresponding caste among the 
Tamil-, and the Shamiii than ihe Jdiga. tin- toddy-drawer of the Teiugu country. 
The Kaxarai of the Tamil di-tricts bettor educated than the Balija of the Teiugu 
country, though both are the same cii"tc iiuder different name" ; the Kammala, 
the Tamil arti'Uii. i" superior to the corre-pondiiig Teiugu caOo of Kamsala : the 
Tamil weaver (Kaikblan) to the Teiugu weaver (I)evauga and Sale) ; and even the 
Tamil field labourer, the Paraiyan, to his Teiugu compeer, the Mala. The diagram 
include" very few Canarese castes, or it could be -hown in t he -a me wav that the-o 
are educationally superior to the Telugus. 
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In examining’ in detail the figures for these castes in diagram No. 13 and sub- 
sidiary table 7, it is best, as before, to consider the statistics for each <e.v separately. 
Taking the males first, we find that the only communities in which half of the sex can 
read and write are the Eurasians and the Brahmans. and even from the latter the 
Oriva and ' other’ Brahmans must be excluded. Of the 57 castes selected, there aro 
twelve at the bottom of diagram No. 13 in which not even one per cent, of the males 
are literate, and among the Holeyas only six of them out of 5 1 ,3 Go can read and write. 
The Eurasian, who headed the list when both sexes were included, gives place to the 
Tamil Brahman, the iMalayalam Brahman to his Tamil and Telugu fellow caste-men, 
and the Native Christian to the Eabbai. 

If the females are taken by themselves, the pre-emiueuee of the Eurasians is, 
however, very marked, there being only 390 women in 1,000 among them who are 
illiterate against 738 among the Alalavalam Brahmans, who come next in female 
edueation. After these two follow* the Nayars. the Native Christians, the rest of 
the Brahmans, the Tiyansof the west coast and the Kaikolans. the women aiuung 
whom aiv often daneing-girls and so get some sort of an education as part of their 
stock-in-trade. 


8. The statistics 

Literacy in English. 


ol knowledge of English may next be considered. Propor- 
tional abstracts of them are given in subsidiary table 1 
for the total population, in tables 2 to -A for the three 


main religions, in table 6 for each district and Natural Division, and in table 7 for 
each of the selected castes, tribes and races. Diagram Xo. 9 also shows the pro- 
portion to the total population in each district borne by those who are literate 
in English. 

Literacy of any kind is small enough in amount, as has been seen, but literacy 
in English is microscopic. Of every 1.000 of the population only five can read and 
write the language, of every 1.000 males nine, and of every 1.090 females no 
more than one. Christians naturally know more English than the follower- of other 
religions, as the Europeans and Eurasians included among them raise the percentage. 
Xative Christians, however, take a high place even by themselves, defeating all the 
castes shown in subsidiary table 7 except certain of the divisions of the Brahmans. 
Hindus are slightly more literate than Miisalmans in the language. It has already 
been said that the Alusalmans do not shine in higher education. 

Figures by age-periods and districts are given in subsidiary table 0. As lias 
already been observed, they show that English education is progressing, the pro- 
portion of those between the ages of 15 and 20 who know the language being always 
higher than the corresponding percentage among those who arc older than this, 
except in the special case of the XilgirP. 


Of the Natural Divisions, the South knows most English, then the We-t 
Coast, and then the East (’oast. The Deccan and the A genet Divisions, as u-ual, 
know least. Diagram No. 9 gives the number in every 10.009 in each district who 
can read and write English, but the actual numbers are so small that these propor- 
tional figures art' largely affected by the presence of a few Europeans and Eurasians 
in a district, and there is not much to be learnt by arranging the districts in the 
order of their superiority in this respect. 

Of the 57 castes in sub-idiarv table 7 there are only six iuwhiehas many as In per 
cent, of the literate of both sexes are literate in English. Taking the sexes separately, 
as before, Eurasian males are naturally a long way in front of all others, 98 per cent, 
of those of them who are literate being able to read and write English. Next come 
the ’Tamil and “other' Brahmans, the Native Christians and the Telugu Brahmans. 
Of tilt 1 literate iMalayalam Brahman males only three per cent, know English, and 
even these few are “'Bat tar' Brahmans from the east coast and not the Nambudiris 
of .Malabar. These latterare entirely innocent ol all acquaintance with the language. 
Among Oriya Brahman males only one in every hundred of the literate is literate in 
English. 'The trading castes seem to be as disinclined a- ever to learn the language, 
only one Kdinati. and not even one Chetti. in every 100 who are literate being 
able to read and write if. As to the females, if will be seen that, excluding the 
Eurasians, there are only two castes. Native Christians and Brahmans, in which 
even one woman in i.OuO of the caste population knows the language, eight of the 
former and ono of the latter in that number being literate in it. 
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9. For the first time in the history of Madras censuses, particulars were collected 

this year of the vernaculars which the literate population 


Literacy in the various vernaculars. 


Tamil ... 
'IVlmru 
Maluvalam 
(.’a no rt'St* 


MaU*«4. IViuah" 
188 S* 


180 

105 


2s 


than the Telugus. 


can read and write. Statistics were only compiled for 
the main languages. Subsidiary table 1 and diagram No. 1- give proportional 
figures for the total population, subsidiary tables 2 — l for the three main religions, 
and subsidiary table 7 for each of the selected castes. 

A comparison of diagram No. 12 with diagram No. Id. which gives the percent- 
age of the population who spral- each of the principal languages, throws an interesting 
light upon the question, already alluded to aboye. of tlie relative literacy of those 
who speak Malayalam, Tamil, Canarese and Telugu. 

In the margin are given figures showing the number in every 1.000 persons of 

either sex who speak the four principal languages who 
are literate in those languages. It will be seen that, it 
both sexes are taken together, the Malayalam-speaking 
people are more literate than those whose home-speech 
is Tamil, the Tamils than tlie Cunarese and the Canarese 
The same order holds good if the figures for females alone are 
taken, and when this is done the Malayalam castes far surpass all the others. But, 
in the literacy of males alone, the Malayalam castes are beaten by the Tamils, and 
they are likely to continue to take this second place as long as they keep the Cheru- 
mans. their agricultural serfs, in their present state of ignorance and as long as the 
Mappillas fight shy of the schools as much as they do at present-. The literacy of 
the Canarese castes is, however, exaggerated by a circumstance which requires 
to be taken into account. Very man}’ of the people in South Canara (see Imperial 
Table X) speak Tulu and Konkani. Neither of these languages have an alphabet 
of their own, and they are written in the Canarese character. Consequently, and 
also because Canarese is the official language of South Canara, many of the Tulu- and 
Jvonkam-speaking castes learn to read and write Canarese in preference to tlieir 
mother-tongues. The statistics do not, however, show exactly how many of them 
do so, and it is not possible to accurately correct the figures to eliminate this dis- 
turbing factor. If all the people who speak both these languages are included in 
making the calculation in the margin above, Canarese comes below Telugu in the 
case of both sexes, but it is not fair to include as many a^ this. 

Looked at in another light, a comparison of diagrams Nos. 12 and 14 shows 
that it does not follow that, because one language is more commonly spoken than 
another, therefore those who are literate in the former are more numerous than those 
who know the latter. No doubt more persons speak Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam 
than any other vernaculars and more people are literate in these three than in an v 
others, but whereas about the same number of people speak Tamil as speak Telugu. 
the number of males who can read and write Tamil is more than twice the number of 
those who have an equal knowledge of Telugu. Similar disparities occur between 
the numbers who speak, and the numbers who are literate in, the other languages. 

For the rest, these statistics of vernaculars known by the people do nor teach 
much that was not known before, and it C doubtful whether it will be worth while 
to collect them again. If an}- figures of the kind are compiled at future censuses 
languages which have not been shown this year should be selected instead of inerelv 
compiling another set of figures for the same ones. Statistics of literacy in Oriya 
and Hindostani (and perhaps Maratlu) would possess some point-; of interest. 

Of the four vernacular-; selected this year. Tamil is more generally known by 
the literate population as a whole than any other, then comes Telugu. then "Malaya- 
lam and then Canarese. Among the literate members of the Hindu and Christian 
religions the same order prevails. Among the literate Musalmans. however (>ee 
subsidiary table d), the order is Tamil, Malayalam, ' other language--,’ Telugu and 
Canarese. The reason why Tamil continues to hold the first place even among 
Musalmans A that most of the literate members of that religion are Labbais. a 
mixed race resulting from unions between immigrant Musalmans and the women 
of the country, who continue to use the language of their original ance.stio.sses. 
Malayalam comes higher up the list in the case of Muhammadans than among 
other religions, because it is the language of the Mappillas, who form ouo- third of 
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iho Musalnmn population of the Presidency. * Ollier languages ’ includes Hindu- 
stani, and thi- accounts for its position. It is also worth noticing that most of 
the Mimalman women who are literate arc literate in ’ other languages.' The L abba i 
and .Mappilla women, who w ould learn Tamil and .Mala vularn if they learnt, anything, 
art' seldom able to read and write (subsidiary table 7). 

Most of the castes in .subsidiary table 7 are naturally most literate in their 
parent-tongue. Tin- Telugu .Brahmans have invaded the Tamil districts in consider- 
able strength (see Imperial Table All!) and consequently a knowledge of Tamil is 
commoner among them than literacy in Telugu is among the Tamil Brahmans. The 
Tamil Brahmans who read and write Malayalam and the Malayalatn Brahmans who 
know Tamil are die Pattars. settlers in .Malabar from the east coast. In. their 
houses they speak a mongrel Tamil. The 'other' Brahmans who are literate in 
< 'anarese are thcis<> in South Canara whos<> parent-tongue is Konkani. The * other 
language ' known by the IvUingis A Oriyu. I n their home- they speak either Oriya 
or Telugu. Among the Eurasians those who are literate in English are far more 
uumerou-. linn those w ho know- any other language. The Eurasian is often blamed 
for no! learning to read and write the vernaculars, but these figures must not. be 
made the text of a sermon upon his backwardness in this respect. for (except in 
the case id’ English, which is always given if it is known at all) tue only languages 
shown in the figure- are those known by the people, the others being neglected. 
The language be-t kno "n by the Eura-ian i- naturally English and the statistic- 
do not show what other tongues he knows in addition. 

10. It remains to compare the results of the 
present ceuuis with those of the enumerations of 1881 
and 1891. 

Here we tread on rather uncertain ground. For one thing, the ISA! and 1891 
figures were compiled on principles which were different to tho.-e followed this year. 
At the two former enumerations the population was grouped into three classes, 
namely, those who were (a) under instruction, (M literate, that i-, able to read and 
write but not -till under instruction, and (c) illiterate. The enumerators knew that 
a ‘ literate’ per -on wo - usually superior to one who \un sri! ; • under instruction.' 
but yet the rules required that the boy who could only -just. -pell out a. vernacular, 
but was no longer at school, should be classed under the for:* er heading, while the 
graduate who was r. ad in g for Ids 91. A. degree -hoidd be returned under the latter. 
The enumerators could not understand how ihe half-educated boy could properly be 
treated as superior to the graduate, and the result was that there was considerable 
confusion between tivw who were lit. 'rate and thorn who were undt r instruction, and 


Co.nuarjion of the Sgaretwith those 
of 1891. 


the exact mo-mine of the statist ms is uni- 


|U! 


ly diincralt to determine. Another 


mafter which vitiates comparisons between the figure? <d ciic year and those of 
nnotb r i- the olasru-ity <>f the term • literate * ami of the definition of it, namelv. 
‘ able to read and write,’ v.hich wa- laid down. A person is not ‘ iitcrate ’ v. ho can 
only retd ami v\ rite hi- own mane, or can only keep the accounts oi his slu p, or 
can only puzzle out sentences of the type oi “ the cat i- on th.c mat." And yet. it is 
by no means eu-y to clearly dc'iue the exact point at which a child ceases to be 
illiterate and becomes literat". Mr. Stuart thought tint in 1 S ■ 1 the number of 
literate miles above the age of do was exaggerate 1 bv the inclusion therein of 
people who could only sign their mum s, and consequently at -ill the classes op oral 
instruction of Tahsildur-' am: others hel 1 in tin- districts. I win j -It t-i-ed the necessity 
of precautions again-: the rep: fition of this error. At these classes 1 was aimosr 
always asked to do tine the term 'literate/ ami the am-wer always given was that no 
person .should be considered 1c be literate who could net write a letter to a friend 
and read the reply received from him. If is thus probable that the .standard of 
literacy required at the present census v us highei than that demanded at ferm.t r 

enumerations. 

Keeping these two points in mind we may go on to exan ine the statistics 
bearing upon the niahor. They are contained in subsidiary tables 8 and 9. The 
former compare- the numbers returnei as ‘literate’ at each of the last three 
censuses, h-hows t nat though fem-de literacy has advanced durin - the decade 
in evert' district except Bellary (the recent removal of British, troops from which 

?1 
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doubtless accounts for the fall), ami though the uumber oi' literate per.-ons in 
every 1,000 of the total population of botli sexes taken together is somewhat higher 
than it was ten years ago, yet in two out of the three agencies, in all the Deccan 
districts except Cuddapah, and in (’hingleput, North A root, Salem. Triehinopolv and 
.Madura, the pereentage of literate males is less than it was in 1891. 

And. melancholy as these figures are, they give an unduly favourable view of the 
situation, for the comparison is made between those who were • literate’ in lb9i and 
in 1001, whereas under the lbOl system, already described, tiiose who were literate 
in the census meaning of the term (that is, could read and write) but were still at 
school or college were classed as ■ under instruction.' 1 n oilier words the head 
‘literate’ in the 1 S9 1 figures does not, as it does this year, include every one who could 
read and write ilow many of those returned in ] 891 a- under instruction were 
actually able to read and write can never be known. It seems, however, that it is 
fair to assume that tho-e in this class who were above the age of 15 could do so. 
and that to render any comparison of the 1801 figures with those of the present 
cam-ms really just, these persons should be included among the literate population of 
the former year. They are -o included in the comparative figures given in subsidiary' 
table 9. and this shows that, when this is done, the education of the males of the 
Presidency will be found to have failed to keep pace with the growth of the population, 
there being only 103 literate persons in e\ ery 1.000 against lid ten years ago. In 
every district in the Presidency except the Xdgiris (a special case) there is u smaller 
percentage of males who can read and write than there was in 1891 . 

These results will perhaps come as a surprise to those who are aware of the 
increasing degree in which English is spoken by the lower classes, of the constant 
addition- to the recruits for the Bar and other literary professions, and of the 
ever-advancing excess in the supply of clerks over the demand for them. But it is 
a very small proportion of those who have picked up a smattering of colloquial 
English who can read or write a word of that language.— or even of any other, — and 
though a few thousand matriculates and F. As. will make a great show in a Presi- 
dency town they are too few in number to raise the percentage of literacy in the 
population of the province as a whole. At the end of the year 1900-1901 there 
were in flu- Presidency some 790.009 scholars in the primary stages, against 
les- than 4,000 in the various colleges, and it is the literacy of the former which 
affects the census percentages. That education among the masses is not progressing 
-eems clear, and the conclusion is supported by the figures by age-periods, already 
-everal time- referred to, which show that, except in the case of Christians and girl's 
and of those who know English, the percentage of literates in the population between 
the ages of ] and *29 is less than that in the ages higher than this. 

The only three directions in which any marked progress has been made is in 
the education of Christians, among whom the number of literal e males and females 
per i housand of each sex ha.- risen from 1 79 and 70, respectively, to 198 and 91 : in 
the instruction of females, the number of the literate among which sex has advanced 
from 1 • 9,845 to 179,593 or by 50 per cent. ; and in the teaching of English, the 
number- able to read and write which language have increased frem 93,871 to 
J 99. 20b during the decade, that is, have more than doubled. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


LANGUAGE. 

The preceding chapter discussed, among other tilings, the statistics of the languages 

which the people can read and write. The present 
to^ue. ChapteT dealS WUh parent ' one deals with the vernaculars which they ordinarily 

speak in their households, that is, their parent-tongues. 
It has already been seen that the languages which are most commonly spoken are 
not always those which the largest number of people can read and write. 

2. The actual figures of the parent-tongues of the people are to be found in 
.. - 00 , . . . Imperial Table X. while the subsidiary tables at the 

Where the figures are to be found. f , . ' • , 

end or tins chapter and diagram* IN os. 14 and 15 snow 
the main facts of the subject in proportional and condensed forms. 

3- Subsidiary table 1 classifies the various tongues which were returned in 

the schedules according to the families, sub-families. 
Subsidiary Table 1. The philoloei- 1 i i n i , 1 -i i , 

cal classification of the languages. UiancllOS and til OUpS llsnalh IGCOglllSeCl 0 \ pllllolo^lSt*j 

axtd further distinguishes such of them as are con- 
sidered to he merely dialects from those which are thought to be entitled to be 
described as languages. The other statistics do not make this distinction. In its 
arrangement and its method of spelling the various tongues the table follows a note 
specially prepared for use in connection with this census by Dr. Grierson. Director 
of the Linguistic Survey of India. The operations of the Linguistic Survey do not, 
however, extend to this Presidency, and finality is not claimed for the classification 
adopted. 


4. The classification of 1891 followed generally the views of Drs. Cust and 

Caldwell, and during the last ten years little or nothing 
at^nof E ti“ct y s s^ r cato, er examin - h as been done to clear up the points which their 

researches left in doubt. 1 have made no attempt to 
solve these doubtful questions by original enquiries of my own. It has been said 
that “ the path of the philologist in India is so full of the pitfalls of incomplete 
“ data, false analogy, question-begging titles, and imposing speculation, that only 
“ a highly competent scholar can expect to thread his way by it successfully,” and 
even had my scholarship been highly competent it would have been prevented from 
displaying its qualities by the fact that the time at my disposal is far too limited to 
admit of that study of the questions on the spot without which researches conducted 
through books and by means of second-hand information can produce little of value. 

5. It will be sufficient to mention that in the following respects the classification 

of 1891 lias been departed from : The term Munda, 
oM 89 i. rtUreS fr0m the cla33ification instead of Kolarian, has been used to describe the 

family to which Gadaba and S a vara belong; Maid, 
which wms classified as a Dravidian language iu ISO] , has been entered as a dialect 
of Singhalese, which latter has now been definitely shown to be an Indo-Aryan 
language derived from a Prakrit of Western India ; Are, which was formerly 
treated as a separate language, has been taken to be the same as Marathi ; Bastarf 
or Halabt has been shown as a dialect of Marathi and not of Oriya ; Khatri has no 
longer been classed as a separate language, but has been treated as being synony- 
mous with Patnuli ; following the conclusion arrived at in paragraph 294 of the 1891 
.Report, entries in the schedules of ;£ Kondadora ” (meaning the language of the 
Kondadora or Kondakiipu caste of Vizagapatam Agency) have been classified as 
Konda, which has been treated as a dialect of Khond or Kandlii ; Marwari 
has been shown as a dialect of Rajasthani and not of Hindi; and Hiudostani 
and Hindi have been entered as dialects of “ Western Hindi.” 
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Difficulties in the cases of Hindo- 
stani and Hindi. 


6. A word of explanation regarding the figures of these last two languages is 

necessary: Dr. Grier-on lias suggested that the so- 
called '• Hindi •’ dialects should be divided into the four 
languages of Biliari. Eastern Hindi, Western Hindi (of 

which Hindustani is a dialect) and Rajasthani, according to the geographical 
situation of the tract in which they are returned. But in Madras both Hindustani 
and Hindi are imported languages and the district from which they are returned 
does not. therefore, in any way show under which of these four heads they should 
be classified. The Hindustani spoken here, which differs greatly from that used in 
North India, is, moreover, called indiscriminately Hindustani, Musalmani, Deccani, 
Delhi, Urdu, and so on, and it is impossible to sat' whether a person returning any 
one of these terms is a South Indian Musalman or a foreigner from North India, 
and if the latter whether he comes from the tract in which Biluiri, or Eastern Hindi, 
or Western Hindi, or Rajasthani is mainly used. All entries of this class have 
accordingly been shown as Hindostani. The returns of Hindi present similar 
difficulties. With regard to this latter it also <eems probable that a percentage of 
the entries are due to confusion in the minds of Hindu enumerators between Hindi 
and Hindostani, and that the latter language would have been the more correct 
entry ; but it is impossible to say to what extent this is so. Hindi has accordingly 
been shown as it was returned. 

7. In -ub.-idiarv table 1 the most noticeable point is the high proportion which 

the population speaking the Dravidian 


The languages of the Presidency mainly belong to 
the Dravidian Family. 


Familv. 


Diavi'-liun 
; Aryan 
Mu ruin 
Others 


Madras. 


01-20 
VI 3 
0-50 
u-n 


All India 
18 'U. 

20-21 
75-20 
1 13 
3-Jtl 


tongues bears to the total population of 
the Presidency. Nowhere el-e in India 
are these languages so prominent. The 
point is clearly brought out by the 
figures in the margin, which compare the 
percentages of the people of Madras who 
speak languages belonging to each of 
the main families with the correspond- 
ing figures for all India in 1891. 


8 . 


The chief Aryan languages of the 
Presidency. 


Of the Aryan languages spoken in the Presidency the following (in order 
of frequency of occurrence) are the most important : 
Oriya (with its dialect Poroja), Hindostani. Marathi 
(with its dialect Konkani), Gujarati (with its dialect 
Patmili), and the gipsy language Lambadi. Except Oriya and Konkani all of these 
are the vernaculars of foreigners who have entered the Presidency either as invaders 
or traders, and none of them have been able to make any headway against the 
Dravidian languages of the country or to spread themselves beyond the limits 
of the tribes and castes which brought them. Sanskrit, another of the Aryan lan- 
guages which was brought into the Presidency by foreigners, has, after a struggle 
of 1 .000 years and in spite of the sacerdotal backing which it received, ceased to 
exist at all as a vernacular, and is only spoken here and there by scattered pandits. 
The Dravidian tongues had no scruples, however, about helping themselves largelv 
from the Vocabularies of their rivals and using their acquisitions to strenodhen 
their own position. How strong a lead they now maintain has alreadv been noticed 
and is seen at a glance from diagram No. 1-i. 

9. Subsidiary table 1 having classified the languages of the Presidency scienti- 
Sabsidiary Table 2 . The geo. fically and philological ly, subsidiary table 2 proceeds to 
graphical classification of the arrange them according to their geographical distribu- 
languages. tion.on the lines adopted in Imperial Table X. It divides 

them into (a) vernaculars of Tndia (which is again sub-divided into (i) vernaculars 
of the Presidency and (ii) vernaculars foreign to the Presidency), (/>) vernaculars of 
Non-Indian Asiatic countries, and (e) languages of Europe. The only point 
requiring notice in connection with this arrangement is that Marathi has this 
year been given a place among the vernaculars of the Presidency, though it was 
excluded in 1891 . its long sojourn in South Canara, Taujore and Bellary and the 
•close connection which exists in some districts between it and its dialect Konkani 
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(which has always been, allowed to be a vernacular of Madras) seem to give it as 
much right to this position as Hindustani, for example, or Patnuli or Lambfidi. 

10. It will be convenient to first state very briefly some of the main features 

of the languages mentioned in this table and of the 
Main features of the -vernaculars people who use them. The languages will be taken 
ofthe Presi ency. j tl the order in which they are entered. — First come 

the vernaculars of the Presidency. 

Badnijn is a dialect of Canarese and the language of the Badagas, a cultivat- 
ing caste which is found almost exclusively in the Nilgiris. 

Bell ura is classed by Mr. Stuart in the 1891 Census Report as a dialect of 
Tulu and is -poken by the Bellara or Berlera caste of South C'auara. 

On mire .*<• is mainly found in tin* western taluks of Beilary adjoining Mysore, 
and the corresponding portion of the Anantapur district, in the Kollegal taluk of 
Coimbatore and the adjacent areas in Salem and the Nilgiris. and in the northern 
taluks of South Canara ; but it -occurs in larger or smaller numbers in every district 
in the Presidency except Yizagapatam agency. 

Gail aht 7, is one of: the two Munda languages of the Presidency, and is used by 
the Gaclaba tribe found in Yizagapatam and Ganjam. 

GiitUi or Gottu is a dialect of the next language. Gondi, spoken by some of the 
Gonds of Yizagapatam. Only eleven persons have returned themselves as using it. 

Gondi is the language of the Gonds, a tribe which belongs to the Central Pro- 
vinces but has flowed over into Ganjam and Yizagapatam and is now some 20,000 
strong there. 

The difficulties surrounding the entries of III ad odd hi have already been 
referred to. It is spoken in every district and the numbers returning it have 
increased everywhere except iu Ganjam, Xortli Arcot and Malabar. It is frequently 
claimed that this language has as good a right to be made an official language as 
Oriya or Canarese, but diagram No. 14 and subsidiary table 2 show that, while 408 
persons in every 10,000 in the Presidency speak Oriya and 300 Canarese, only 230 
speak Hinddstam. Perhaps if statistics of literacy iu Oriya and Hindustani had 
been collected, it would have been found that the number of those who can read 
and write the latter were greater than those wdio are equally acquainted with 
the former, but it is doubtful whether it would have reached the position (lotv as 
it is, see diagram No. 12) which is held in this respect by Canarese. 

Irula is a dialect of Tamil spoken by some few of the members of that caste 
who live on the slopes ot‘ the Nilgiris and of the Coimbatore hills adjoining. Less 
than 1,000 out of the 85,000 members of the caste have returned this language as 
their parent -tongue, those who live on the plains speaking Tamil. 

Knsmni or Kaxnhii is considered by Mr. Stuart to be another dialect of Tamil. 
It is spoken iu the Nilgiris by a sub-tribe of the Irulas which goes by the same 

i S' V C I, 

name. 

Kh and is mainly used in the Ganjam and Yizagapatam agencies where the tribe 
tvhich gives it its name is found. 

Konda does not appear in the returns of previous years. In paragraph 294 
of the 1891 Census Report Mr. Stuart says that he received a vocabulary of the 
language of the Konda or Kondadora caste of the Yizagapatam agency which 
show'ed that their parent-tongue was not Telugu, as had been supposed, but a dialect 
of Khond. Entries of Konda or Kondadora in the parent-tongue column have 
accordingly been classified as Konda. But of the 88,000 persons who have entered 
themselves as Kondadoras by caste only 15,313 have returned Kondadora as their 
language, and the matter apparently requires further investigation. 

Konhtit/, a dialect of Ma ratin' spoken almost entirely in South Canara. 

Knraga. the language of a wild caste of the same name in South Canara. It is 
thought by Mr. Stuart to he a dialect of Tulu. 

Korava or YeruJralo is a dialect of Tamil spoken by sonic members of the 
two wandering castes of these names. Most of them speak Tamil itself. 

Kota is spoken by the Kutas of the Nilgiris, an artizan caste. 

Kdi/d or K6i is a dialect of Gondi spoken by the Hill lvdyis in Yizagapatam 
and Godavari agencies 
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Kum min is considered by Mr. Stuart to be a dialect of Canate-e. It is mainly 
spoken by those members of the Kurumban or Kuruman castes who live on the 
slopes of the Nilgiris ami of the Malabar hills adjoining. They number only 5,000 
out of a total of 105,000 persons belonging to the castes. The Kurumbas of the 
plains usually speak Canarese. The returns give 208 persons s|>eakiug this 
lansruasre in Pudukkdttai. Even lamer numbers were returned at the two previous 
Censuses. The-o people are probably Kurumbas of the plains, whose caste name 
was entered in the parent-tongue column by Tamil enumerators w ho did not 
understand what their strange language was 

In mli'/ill or T.ablii/nl is one of the “ gipsy languages " and the only one found in 
this Presidency. These patois are usually based on one of the local vernaculars 
and embroidered and diversified with thieves’ slang and expressions borrowed from 
the various localities in which the tribe has sojourned. Cust thought that Lambadl 
was semi-Dravidian, but the point is not clear and it has been classed as Indo-Aryan. 
It is spoken by a tribe of the same name which is mainly found in the Deccan 
Districts and Kistna and is al-o known as Sukall or Brinjarl. Most of these people 
are now no longer wandering gipsies, but have settled down as agriculturists and 
sellers of firewood. 

Main is the language of the island of Minicoy off the Malabar coast. The 
inhabitants of the island many of them earn a living by serving as sailors on 
coasting vessels and the 72 persons returning the language were all enumerated in 
maritime districts. 

Mahnjdla ,,i is the most local in its distribution of all the main Dravidian 
languages. Of the 2,850,000 person- who speak it, 2,620,000 live in Malabar, its 
original home, and another 210,000 in South Canara, the adjoining district. Of 
these latter, 152,000 are found in Ka-aragod taluk, which lies next to Malabar, was 
a part of the ancient Malayalam country, and is even now peopled largely by 
Malayalis. Of the remaining number, one-third arc returned from the western 
taluks of the A ilgiris, which again march with Malabar, but these, as the proportion 
of the sexes shows, are mainly immigrant labourers on the coffee estates of that 
district, and the fall in their numbers since the census of 1S91 is perhaps an 
indication of the decline which lias recently taken place in the prosperity of the 
industry of coffee cultivation in that part of the Presidency. A glance at the map 
of the Presidency at the beginning of this volume will show why the language has 
continued so local in its distribution. The barrier of the Western Ghats shuts off 
the district from free communication with the east coast and the result has been 
that its people have developed religious and social customs which are so distinct 
from those of the rest of the Presidency that they have constituted an obstacle to 
migration elsewhere. Latterlv, however, a considerable tendenc-v towards freer 
movement has exhibited itself. The number of Malayalam-speaking persons outside 
the three districts mentioned above i- now between two and three times as large as 
it wms ten years ago, and it is safe to prophesy that the next decade will see a 
further expansion. The Anvars and the Tiyans are the two castes which are most 
progressive in this respect. At present the men among these emigrant- are nearly 
twice as numerous as the women. 

MnnHlu and its dialect Konkant have apparently been a good deal confused by 
the enumerator':, for w hile the figure- allege that the latter is much more used than 
it was ten year- ago and the former less, the total of the two at this census 
shows an exactly normal increase over the total of the two in 1891. Tin* language 
is mainly spoken in South Canara. but in Tanjore the descendants of the retinue of 
the former Mahratta Rajas of Tanjore still speak it in considerable numbers and in 
Bellary, which adjoins the Mahratta country and was formerly under Mahratta 
dominion, tliov are a number of Mahratta castes, such as the Rangaris and Muc’chis, 
who also u-e it. Most of them arc found in the Adorn and Bellary taluks of the 
district. 

Orhju is almost as local in its distribution as Malayalam. hardly occurring 
am w here outside Ganjam and Vizagapatam and their agencies. 
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Pot uu/i or Kitijfn is a dialect of Gujarati ami the language of the silk-weaving 
caste of the Patuulkiiran-: who came south from Saurashtraru in Gujarat at the 
invitation of the Xu yak kings of Madura. They most of them live in Madura, 
Kumbakdnam and Salem. 

Poroja or Parj'j is one of the tongues which is awaiting the arrival of the 
highly competent scholar already referred to. One office!' thoroughly acquainted 
with the V izagapatam Agency, where it is mainly spoken, consider.- that it is a 
language by itself with several dialects. Another officer of equal qualifications 
thought it to be the same as Khonct. Dr. Shortt says it i- a mixture of Telugu and 
Ortva. (hist states that the Purja of the Central Province- (which is apparently 
the same language] is a ivolarian dialect, of Hindi. The Ethnological Committee 
ol the Central Provinces (lt<68) treat- it a- a synonym of Gatlaba. In other words 
the language has been cla-sed by different ub-er\er- under three different families 
— Aryan. Dravidian and Munda or Ivolarian. 1 have been content to follow 
Mr. Stuart and -how it as a dialect of Oriya. 

Snrorii is the language of the caste of that name in the two northern districts. 

c"* O 

It us“- the duodenary notation. 

Taru'd is spoken in every district in the President ) . but nio-t in the districts 
south of Madras (other than those on the west coast) and least in the agencies and 
South Canara. ft is the home speech of 40 per cent, of the population of the 
Presidency (see diagram No. 14), it i- used in the north of Ceylon, and emigrants 
have carried it to Rangoon and the Straits Settlements Of the literate population 
of the Presidency 55 per cent, are literate in this language. It lia- not, however, 
spread itself in the northern districts to the same extent that Telugu has invaded 
the southern. 

Tehign is also spoken in every district. It ha.- been carried into the Tamil 
country by agricultural castes like the Kammas and lvapus, by soldiers like the 
Tottiyaus, by traders like the Komatis anti Balijas, and by castes which were invited 
or attracted south to ply their trades there, such as the Chakkilivans (leather 
workers), the Oddes (earth-worker-) and the weaving castes of Devunga, Sale and 
Janappan. Its real home is in the di-triets north of Madras, excepting the west 
of Bellary and Anantapur (where Canarese is spoken), the three agencies and the 
northern half of Ganjam. It is spoken by some d? percent, of the population in 
the Presidency, but only 24 per cent, of the literate can read and write it. 

Train is the language of the tribe of that name on the Nilgiri plateau. Some 
of them arc now taking to speaking Tamil. 

Tain is practically only spoken in South Canara, and there it is the prevailing 
language. This completes the list of the vernaculars of the Presidency. 

11. Of these 29 languages, only seven — Canarese. Hindustani. Malayalam, 

Marathi. Oriya, Tamil and Telugu — have a character 
vernaculars 11 **" 611 a ” d unwntt6n and a literature of their own. Of the others. Mahl is 

written in the Arabic character, and books have been 
published m Badaga in the Tamil and Canarese characters, in Konkam' in Roman 
and Canarese letter-, in Patniili in a modified form of Devanagari. and in Tulu in 
Canarese characters. But a million and-a-half persons in the Presidency speak 
languages which cannot he called written languages. The higher Courts have 
consequently occasionally been puzzled how to insist that the statement of an 
accused person speaking an unwritten vernacular shall be recorded as the law 
directs in the language in which it is made. Some of these unwritten languages are 
in common use for correspondence even though they have no character. Tulu and 
Konkam, for example, being written in Canarese letters. Tt not infrequenth 
happens, on the other hand, that languages with a character of their own are 
written in the character belonging to some other tongue. Thus Sanskrit and 
Arabic sacred books are often written in the characters of the Dravidian languages, 
many of the Bellary enumeration books were written in the Canarese languagt but 
in the Telugu character, and those of the Amindtvi islands were in Malayalam in 
the Arabic character. With the exception of Tulu, the languages without written 
characters are not taught in the schools, though it would probably be possible to 
reduce them to writing by means of the Roman alphabet. A pupil at the school- 
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specially maintained for the instruction of '* aborigines and hill-tribes " has conse- 
quently to learn to read and write in a language which is entirely foreign to him. 
It is therefore not surprising that the Khonds and Savaras, for example, (see 
diagram No. Id) are almost wholly illiterate. 

12. The spoken form of all the main languages varies much from district to 

district, and when a tongue has a literature of its own 

Differences between the spoken and v . p. r e *1 i 

written forms of the vernaculars. -ilO W1 Itth 11 id 111 TI (.‘(.jUdlt 11 OUl tllt3 

language to Mich an extent as to be practically unin- 
telligible to the illiterate part of the people. These two facts caused great difficulty 
in the preparation of the printed vernacular instructions lor the census, it being 
essential that, though they might horrify t lie pandits by their vulgarisms, they 
should be understood in all districts and by all classes of the people. 

13. Little is to be learnt from a comparison of the numbers speaking each 

language at each of the last two enumerations. The 
statistic^ 150 aS Wlth the 1891 totals under Gadaba, Khond, Oriya, Porojii and Savara 

will be found to have increased abnormally during the 
decade, but thi> is mainly due to the fact that in the \ izagapatam Agency, where 
they are spoken, the parent-tongue of 294,000 persons, most of whom used one or 
other of them, was not returned at all in 1891. These persons have now been 
included in the statistics and the numbers speaking the above five languages have 
correspondingly increased. Some of the considerable advances in the numbers 
speaking the minor languages seem to be due to greater care on the part of the 
enumerators to avoid returning people as speaking the prevalent vernacular of the 
locality without enquiring what language they actually used in their houses. 
Thus there is a very large advance in the numbers of those who speak Oriya in 
Ganjam and a corresponding decline in tho-m speaking Telugu, and the increases 
under Kota, Koraga, Koya, Kurumba and Lambadi are greater than the corre- 
sponding increases in the numbers of these castes. 

Of the main languages other than Oriya, Canarese has only advanced 5 per 
cent, during the decade, and the numbers speaking it have declined in 12 out of the 
25 districts. Tulu, on the other hand, has risen by 7'5 percent. Hindustani and 
Malay ala in have increased by 7'7 and 6 - 2 per cent., respectively. Tamil is spoken 
by 7'9 per cent, more people than it was ten years ago, which is about equal to 
the rate of growth of the population. The numbers have, however, declined in 
Cuddapah and Kurnool. Telugu has advanced by only 4 - 6 per cent., but the small- 
ness of the rise is almost entirely due to the decline in Ganjam already referred to. 
The numbers are, however, considerably' fewer in Tanjore district than they were 
in 1891 . 

14. A j u^ter view of the extent to which the lesser vernaculars are holding 

Subsidiary table 3 . comparisons their own <‘ a « probably be obtained from a comparison 
of the statistics of languages with of the numbers of those who actually speak them with 
those of the castes which speak them. thp total of thc castes which are supposed to do SO. 

This comparison is attempted in subsidiary table 8 at the end of this chapter. 

In this there are three cases, namely. Khond. Kota and Badaga, in which more 
people speak the vernacular than there are persons in the caste. The Khond 
figures ought, no doubt, to be combined with those for Porojii, and if this is done 
the anomaly disappears. In the case of Kota and Badaga the excess is small, and the 
explanation in the former case is that the caste figures are reduced by the inclusion 
of Kota-speaking Christian converts among Native Christians in Table XIII, while 
the language figures are enhanced by the inclusion of some Paraiyans who have 
taken to talking Kota. In the latter case the explanation is that some Gaudas have 
returned their parent-tongue as Badaga and that, like the Kotas, some of the 
Badaga tribe have become Native Christians. 

These two castes and the Patmilkarans evidently cling tenaciously to their own 
languages, but except them there is no caste which has not deserted its vernacular to 
a very considerable extent. The extremely low percentage (1'4) of the Kurumbas 
and the Irula- who speak the vernaculars bearing their names has already been 
explained to be due to the fact that it is only in the hills that these languages 
survive, the members of these castes who live on the low ground speaking the 
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vernaculars currenr there. It is not -o much a matter for surprise that all these 
castes should have more or less dropped their private and particular languages as 
that in the face of the competition by the other stronger vernaculars there should 
be any vestige of them left. 

15. The causes for the continued existence of small isolated languages have 

been mainly geographical. The Ivhonds, Gadabas, 
of^u:/un^ tmUed existence Savaras. Gonds ami Kondadoras live in the agencies. 

which are cut oti by jungle and hill from the rest of the 
country. The Tddas, Ivotas and Badaga.s occupy an isolated position on the Nilgiri 
plateau where the majority of them seldom hear other languages than their own. 
Ivurumba, Kasuba and Irula only survive in remote jungles where the men of these 
castes are still living in a semi-barbarous condition and cut off from all communica- 
tion with other folk. Mahl is similarly the language of an isolated island. In 
three cases, however, the reason is due less to geographical causes than to the 
clannishness of the castes which speak the languages. Two of these are the half- 
civilised mat- weaving Bellaras and Koragas. In their case this exclusive attitude 
is probably owing less to any causes of their own seeking than to the fact that others 
will have little or nothing to do with them. The fvoraga is so impure that within 
recent times he was compelled to carry a shell round his neck which he had to use 
as a spittoou, lest any spittle of his should by accident be trodden upon by other 
castes and defile them. A community which is so completely -ent to Coventry as 
this has an excellent chance of retaining its own language. The third case is that of 
the Patnuls. With them, the exclusiveness is mainly their own doing. They are 
foreigners who are proud of their foreign extraction, and claim to be Brahman- in 
their own country (though the claim is not admitted here), they most of them follow 
their own particular calling of silk-weaving, and they have few dealings with any 
one outside their own community. 

16. Subsidiary table 4 gives the number of books published in certain 

languages which were registered bv the Registrar of 
JSUSSSu! Book* in ed. of .he .years 1801-1900. It will be seen 

front this that none of the vernaculars have now-a-days 
a really growing literature. English (and in the last two or three year- in the 
period, Sanskrit) are the only languages the output of books in which is steadily 
increasing. Nearly half the vernacular books are upon matters of religion, and such 
subjects as Historv. Law, Mathematics and Natural Science are mainlv dealt with in 
English. 

17. A few words of explanation regarding certain of the languages in subsidiary 

table 2 and Table X which are not classed as vernacu- 
PrIs e idency! arS f ° reiSn to the lars of the Presidency seem to be required. 

Bastori or Ho 'I aid and ChhotHm/arhl or I Air Id are languages which, like Gond, 
reallv belong to the Central Provinces. They have been brought across to 
Vizagapatam Agency by immigrants from the Bastar and Chhattisgarh States. 

Burmese is spoken by Idu persons, of whom 125 are males. They are mainly 
Burma dacoits in the central jails. In 1891 there were 872 of them, and the 
difference is doubtless due to the expiry of many of their sentences. 

The 27 persons speaking Chafgdii/d in Malabar were sailors enumerated at the 
ports. The 6.960 persons speaking Gojaidti and its dialect Korhchhi , and the 1,420 
who returned ifdmrdrt, are foreigners attracted here by the prospect of trade. 

The figures under Pars! are probably untrustworthy. In Tamil Pars! and 
Pharsi are spelt in the same way, there being no aspirates in the language, and 
the latter, which usually means Hindostanl, has apparently been confused with the 
former. 


Snndrir is not really spoken as a vernacular. A certain number of Brahman - 
and pandits know it and they were apparently so proud of the fact that they 
returned it as the home-speech of themselves and their families. 

The 346 persons who speak Arahic in Malabar are mostly either sailors or 
pedlars and hawkers from Northern India. Some of the Mappilla priests, or Thangal,-, 
are, however, fond of claiming Arabic descent, and have returned their parent-tongue 
as Arabic to maintain the fiction. 
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It is doubtful whether 200 persons actually speak pure Persian. Probably only 
the better rlas? of Hindu? turn is meant. 


18. The total number of persons speaking - Pin m^en n Lanjitni/es has fallen since 

1801 from 10,900 to 40,489. The difference is due to 


European languages. 


the smaller number of British troop? stationed in Bellary, 


In 1801 the number was 039. It 
be certain hosv mam of the?e 0,72 entries ran be declared to be 


Madras and Chingleput districts. The number is nevertheless 372 in excess of the 
number of European-' and Eurasians in the Presidency, so this number ot natives 
have returned English as their home-speech, 
is difficult to 

inaccurate. Among Native Christians and the best educated Hindus there are 
now a fair number who do actually use English in their households. 

Of the European language? Danish i- mainly spoken by the member- ol the 
Danish Lutheran Mission. They have four station? in South Areot, in which district 
mo-t of the entries occur. 


h. mjlisii naturally occurs most frequently in Madras, where 15,6+1 persons have 
returned it as their mother-tongue. The Xilgiri? comes next with 3,700. 

The persons speaking Fr< uch are mainly the members of the .lesuit and Roman 
Catholic, Missions which are so strong in the southern districts (see diagram No. 34) 
and (.ir mi a a is similarly mainly returned by those employed by the Herman Luthe- 
ran and Basel Missions which respectively flourish most in Tanjore andNellore and 
on the west coa?t. The number- under German have declined since 1891 from 
334 to 316 and those under French from 55(3 to 388, but there is something sus- 
picious about the 1891 figure in the latter case, as the Tables of that year show 365 
persons as French by race, 421 born in France, and yet 556 speaking French. It is 
not, of course, a proof of inaccuracy if these three descriptions of figures do not 
exactly tally, a- many Europeans return their birth-place merely as ” Europe. ’’ and 
children do not necessarily speak the tongue of the country in which they were 
born, nor do all the persons of any race necessarily speak that race's language. But 
the difference? in this ease are very considerable. 

The 2,0! 1 people speaking Pnrhujnw, also called Goanese. mostly occur in 
Malabar, and are nearly all Goanese Eurasians, as a comparison of this figure 
with those of birth-place in Table XI and race in Table XIII will show. They are 
evidently fast dropping this language in favour of others, as the number? speaking 
it and Goanese together were 2.992 in 1891, and in 1S81. 3,641. 

The 30 persons in South Areot who speak S/xinish appear again in Table XI 
a- born in Spain and in Table XIII as Spaniards by race. They were sailors 
enumerated at the port of Cud dal ore. 


19. 1 If the miscellaneous tongues grouped under " other languages on the last 
‘•other -- languages page of Table X several were enumerated in trains and 

on board ships and the persons who speak them will 
nor be found settled in any of the districts. 

The four women , -peaking Knur are beggars or prostitutes in Madras City. 


A r nil' n in ii is clearly declining as a means of intercommunication. Tables XIII 
and XV! II show 66 Armenians by race, but of these only six, all of whom are 
males, now speak it. In l'-ffil fourteen, and in 1881 fifty, persons returned it as 
their mother-tongue. 

The -1-8 men speaking Baluchi, Mnlruni and Pashto are probably members of 
the gangs who wander through the Presidency selling horses and hardware and 
bullying the villagers. 

Hebron- i- not really a spoken language. It is used by the .Jew?, as Sanskrit 
is bv the Hindus, on ceremonial occasions, but not for ordinary domestic purposes. 

Irish and Welsh were probably returned by facetious Anglo-Saxons. Perhaps 
iri 1911 we shall find “ Billingsgate ’’ among the languages of the household. 

I Inherin' an is returned bv an Austrian in Coimbatore who also records himself 
as Bohemian by race in Table XIII. 
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20. Statistics of thy 

Uses of parent-tongue statistics. 


languages spoKen by 


tlie people are useful for the 
iollowin.tr purposes : They show the philologist what 
languages are spoken, aud where and to what extent, so 
th at lie can search than out and examine them; they serve in some instances as a 
guide to the nationality or the people: aud they assist m the solution of admin- 
istrative question- by showing what languages are most spoken m each area, and 
whether each i- increasing <>r decreasing in popularity, so that orders regarding the 
language- to be used in court- and -rhoois and by officials and inofficial papers may 
be- adapted accordingly. 


21. To render the returns as useful as might be possible for the fir-t of the 
Philological uses above three purpose.- the enumerator- were everywhere 

left to enter such descriptions of tiie languages spoken 
as thev chose, it being believed that this course would result in returns which 
would more nearly approximate to the usage of the people themselves in describing 
the languages they spoke than if official promptings were required to be followed. 
The onlv caution which was inserted in the instructions was that a man was not to 
be entered as speaking the main language of the taiuk merely because he knew it, 
but was to be returned as speaking the language he used in his household even 
though that was oue of the less common languages. One result of this, as has 
already been seen, is an increase in the figures returned under several of the minor 
languages which is considerably in excess of the advance in the strength of the 
communities known to speak them. Another result, however, was that the parent- 
tongue columns of the schedules were full of the names of countries, callings, 
caste- and characters which had to be classified in the central census offices. This 
wa- only to be expected. The average peasant, as some one has said, no more knows 
the name of the language he uses than M. Jourdain knew that he spoke prose, and 
this is more particularly the case in the wilder tracts where inaccuracy is especially 
to be deplored. A note at the end oi this chapter gives these nondescript entries 
and shows with which of the languages and dialects in Table X they were classed, 
with brief reasons for such classification. Besides these there were 147 cases in 
which the entries had to be declared unrecognizable even after local enquiry in the 
districts. Of these, lid occur in Vizagapatam Agency, where, owing to the absence 
of a local supply of literate men. the enumeration had often to be done by outsiders 
from the plains who did not know the people. The returns from the agency are, 
however, an improvement on those of 1891. in which, as has been stated above, the 
parent-tongue of 294.000 persons wa- not given at all. 


22. In the matter of affording information as to the nationality of the people 

the language returus are as a rule inferior to the caste 
of the people. and birth-place statistics, tor a man drops tne language 

of his mother-country more easily than he loses his 
nationality. But in one instance the results are of interest. In this Presidency 
Hindostani is essentially the language of the Musalmans. Hardly any Madras 
Hindus speak that tongue in their households. The converse, however, is not the 
case, for five tribes of Musalmans of mixed descent — the Mappillas, the Labbais, the 
Jonagans, the Marakkayars, and the Dudekulas — speak the Dravidian languages. 
It might, however, be expected that, deducting these (and also those .Musalmans 
who returned Hindu caste names) from the total Musalmau population, we should 
obtain a figure which would closely approximate to the population whose parent - 
ffingue i- Hindostani. The figure so obtained is 1,075,394. But if we take the 
number of persons who speak Hindostani. and even add those speaking Hindi, 
Arabic and Persian, aud vet further assume that all those who speak Maid, Bengali. 
Pan jabi, Sindhi. Balochi. Makranl and Pashto are also Musalmans and include them 
too. we get a total of only b94,l<>4 persons who -peak all the languages which 
can by any means be considered to be the languages of the Musalmans. The 
difference between these two figures is 181,290 and, in addition to the tribes of 
mixed de-cei it above referred to, this number of Madras Musalmans must speak the 
local languages, and therefore, by all the probabilities, the Dravidian languages. 
It is well known that the Muhammadans of this Presidency are much imbued with 
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Hindu ways ami customs ami consist largely of converts from Hinduism who do not 
(as is the practice further north) change their language at the same time as their 
faith, but these figures go to show' that as many as 17 per cent, even of those who 
claim to be of pure Musalman descent are either converts from other religions who 
speak their own vernaculars or are descendants of the original immigrants who have 
so far departed from their original traditions as to adopt in their houses the language 
of their Hindu neighbours. Another curious point bearing on the same matter is the 
proportion of tne sexes among those who speak Hindustani. A reference to Part 1 1 
of Table XII 1 will show that excluding the Labbais (among whom women are much 
more numerous than men, but who speak Tamil and so do not affect the argument , 
the proportion of the sexes among the Mnsalman tribes is very nearly equal. And 
yet in Table X the number of men who speak Hindostaui is nearly 10,<)0u greater 
than the number of women. The figures seem to point either to the marriage 
of Hindu converts by Muhammadan men or to a desire on the part of the nun of 
mix^d race to make themselves out to be descendants of the original Hindo-tani- 
speaking immigrants. 


Administrative uses. The 23. There remain the administrative matters in which 

languages spoken in the -tati-tics of parent -tongue may be expected to be of use. 
diary'tabie^and 6. SubS1 Subsidiary table 5 at the end of this chapter shows the 

number of persons in every 10.000 of the population of each 
district and Natural Division who speak each of the vernacular.- of the Presidency 
and certain of the more numerously represented of the other languages in Table X. 
The largest figure in each case (excluding those for Feudatory States, where the 
totals are so -mall that percentages are misleading) is printed in antique type so as 
to be readily noticeable. 

Subsidiary table 6 shows in a similar manner the number of per-ons in every 
10,000 of the population speaking each language w r ho reside in each of the districts 
and Natural Divisions, that is, in wdiic-h districts the majority of the people speaking 
any of these tongues is to be found. 

Diagram No. 1-5 gives somewhat similar information in a form which is perhaps 
more easily intelligible than either of these tables, as it show- at a glance what is 
the vernacular which is principally used in each district, how many per cent, of the 
people speak it. what other languages come next in importance, and how many of the 
population speak each of them. It only gives those languages which are used by at 
least 2 per cent, of the population of the district. It w ill be seen from this diagram 
that in only seven district- out of the 2 5 in the Presidency, — namely Vizagapatam, 
Godavari. Kistna, Nellore and Cuddapah (in all of w'hieh Telugu predominates), 
and Tanjore and Malabar (w'here Tamil and Malayalam respectively take the 
lead), do as many as 90 per cent, of the people speak the stme language ; while, in 
as many as four, namely, Ganjam Agency, Vizagapatam Agency, the Nilgiris and 
South Canara, not even 50 per cent, of the population have the same parent-tongue. 
In Vizagapatam Agency, for xvhich complete figures have now for the first, time been 
obtained, six different tongues, — Oriya, Khond, Telugu, Savara, Poroja and 
Gadaba, — are shown to be spoken by at least 2 per cent, of the people ; in the 
Nilgiris eight. — Tamil. Badaga, Canarese, Malayalam, Telugu, Hindostaui, English 
and Kurumba; and in South Canara five, — namely Tulu, Malayalam, Canarese. 
Konkani and Marathi. These figures demonstrate how considerable a linguist the 
official needs to be wdio aspires to talk to the people of these districts in the tongue 
best known to them. Ganjam and Vizagapatam and the Agencies belonging to 
them and the district of Bellary are usually included among u the Telugu districts ” 
and Canarese is the official language of South Canara, but in Ganjam and in Viza- 
gapatam Agency, Oriya is the tongue most commonly spoken by the people; in 
Ganjam Agency. Khond; in Bellary, Canarese; and in South Canara. Tulu. 


24. Going further into detail and examining the languages 
varioif U tafnks Spoken ™ the which are most spoken in each taluk the following facts 

appear : — 

In Ganjam Telugu is the prevailing language in Goomsnr taluk, and Oriya in 
all the others. In Ganjam Agency Telugu prevails in Surada taluk, Oriya in Kam- 
giri, Khond in Balliguda and Udayagiri and Savara in Ichchhapuram, Parlakimedi, 
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ami Sdmpeta. lu Vi:.agn patam Telugu prevails everywhere. but in Vizayapatavi 
Ageing / it is the chief language only in (folgonda. Padwa. Srungavarappukota and 
Viravilli : while in Jeypore, Korappatti, Malkanagiri, Navaraugpur and Pottangi, 
Oriva is chiefly spoken; and in Bissarucuttaek, Palkonda, Parvatlpuram and 
Raigada. Khond. Salnru taluk speaks Telugu, Khond and Konda in about equal 
proportions, and ( rum i pur taluk Telugu and Savnra. In Goildmri and Godacari 
Atjew-y '1'elugu prevails everywhere except in the Agency taluk of Bhadrachalam 
where it divides the honours with Koya. and it also take- the lead in Kixtna, 
Nell of. ('iidr/a /Hih and Knniool. In Hrllani the taluks of Bellary, Hadagalli, 
Harpanahalli. Hospet and Kudligi, and in Ana ntn par the Madakasfra taluk speak 
mainly < 'anarese and the rest of the two districts Telugu. Telugu is more list'd 
than any other language in the Tiruyalhir taluk of > 'hiuylrpat and in the ( 'hendragiri, 
Chittoor. Kalahasti. Kangundi. Palmaner. Pungamiru and Puttiir taluks of North 
Arrot. Plsewhere in these two districts Tamil takes the first place. In the Hosur 
taluk of So lam .“>4 per cent, of the people speak Telugu and 33 per cent. Canarese, 
but elsewhere Tamil prevails. In Coimbatore Tamil h mainly used except in 
Kollegal, where 78 per cent, of the people talk ('ararese. In the Nila' ris Badaga 
is more common than Tamil in Coonoor taluk, in Gudalur about a third of the 
people speak Tamil, a fifth Malayalam and another fifth Canarese ; while in (Jotaca- 
mtmd T -trail and Badaga are each spoken by about a third of the population. In 
South Arrot, Taujoro. 1’richi uopohj. Madura and Tinmvrlhj Tamil prevails every- 
where, and in Malabar. Malayalam, But in Snath Ca tiara the Arnindivi islanders 
and the people of Kasaragod speak chiefly Malayalam, the Coondapoor taluk uses 
Canarese. and the Mangalore, Udipi and Uppinangadi taluks, Tula. 
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A A oft* .\/fou'i,hj fhr‘ Hinfinej’ in * rhirh nub tea -jf c**v*tun ft/ nt/ no yes /'v/v efa^'iijletl 

in ruthpil iny Table X. 


Nairn* cl 
language 
shown in 
Table X. 


tnnu's 

*-las>ih ed 

wit h tha' 


Reasons toi such 
classim-un- >n 


N aim* ot 
•anguagc 
shown m 
Table X 


Entries 
'•lassi h«*d 
wirh th.tr 


Reasons to! sueli 
c ! unification. 


Hindustani 


Bellaia 

Canarese 


I ladaha 


Beiei a 

Ar^-C an- 
na da . 
•ladurn 


(Canadian 
Kannadi 
K irnatie 

Padya *Kan- 
nada 

Panchresi. 


Pa'ta?aru 


Snoligai 


Gujarati 


Anglo- 
Saxon 
Australian 
Scotch 
Gaditha 
Gakwn 
Gaya bn 
Valla) i 

Gorhukula- 
ba-ha. 
Gothula- 
bashn 
( iOTfih 


l tond.i 
Gondui 
Gondrurn 
Ghni >1) *i 
i Ihui ’ * 


The name ot 'he count) \ 
where Basturi is spoken 
Same us Halahi o» Basra) i 
T aken to he the same us 

Halabi 

Same as Bei lera or B*dlaia 
Cannadu ur Canarese spoken 
by the Ares or Marathis 
Jada is one nameot a Canarese 
weaving caste which is said 
to speak a corrupt mixtuie 
ot Canarese, Malavalam and 
Tulu. 

• Same as Canaiese 

The vernacular equivalent ot 
Canarese is Karnataka 
Canaiese -poken by Pad\a 
Brahmans. 

Token to be Canaiese. being 
returned by a weaver 
in Hadagalli Taiuk who 
i> entered a& literate in 
C anatvse. 

Name of a Canarese silk-weav- 
ing caste, nroperly spelt 
Parvegaia 


Sale is 'he name ot u weaving Irula 
caste which in Canara is said 
to speak a coirupt mixture 
ot Canaiese, Malavalam and Khond 
Tnlu. 

Solaga is the narrn of a forest 
tribe in the Xilgiits which is 
said in the Coimbatore 
Distil* t Manual (page 6-T 
volume T) to speak a dialect 
«»f Canarese. The 1S91 
Mysoie Census Repoit -'page 
22*) also says * Sobgas speak 
a natois allied to the u ld 
< ‘anaiese.’’ 


English see ni •> to he meant 


^ Misspellings of Gadabu 
J 

Sa:d to b*-* the name of a sub- 

tribe of < T}\dabas 

Mean-* the language ot the 
f Gothu. Gartu or Garti sub- 
r ribe of the fronds 

Seems r o be a corrupt form ot 
the \\«>i d Gattu 
German i*« apparently meant 

A tribe .i 1 lie » { to Gbnds who 
some < t 'hem sneak Condi 

, A not her torm of 'he woi d 
i Jond or GbnHi 

The > mskrit • nivah ri' of 

f *u'..r.it 


Konkani 


Name ot a ea-st* which speaks 
Hindustani 

Same us Dukhim which G 
j euia\alent to Hindustani 

Same as Tidukn. 'he oidiriuiy 
> South Indian 'ei ui tui a 
Musalman 

, Returned by Musalmans who. 

in this Presidency, nearly 
!> all speak Hindostani 
Tin I’efoi e classified With 
j Hindo&tam. 

The Rajputs in this Presi- 
dency generally speak 
H indostani 

Religious mendicants trom 
Noith India are called 
im Parade s i ' or " Foreigners” 
and they generally speak 
Hindostani 

The literary form ot Hindos- 
tani. 

Probably the sann* as Darji 
which is said to be a form of 
Urdu 


Eruvala Another form of Jrula. 


Dakkani 

Thakim 

Durakhan 

Tulnkam * 

Pulukku 

Turuka 

Turn k an am. 

Delhi 

Moghai 

Mohamadan. 

Musalm ani. 

Pathani 

Ram put 


Puradesi 


Danguri .. 

Donguria- 

kodu. 


Bharkali 


Saraswafi 


Dpparakari 
Dm abhasha 


Kondadora 

Kondapddu. 

Kondragu 


'’Kodu, Kotu or Kotuvandlu 
i* another name for the 
Khond tribe. In 1*91, 
Kotu or Kodn was classi- 
fied with Konda, but 
i enquiries since made go 

' to show that this was not 1 

| eoirect. •* Danguii ” is 

I returned by nine pennons 

| in the Vizagapatam 

i Agency and is perhaps the 

same ns Donguria Kodu. 
Same as Khond. 1 

Same as Jatapu, a tribe allied 
to Khond. i 

A Vizagapatam caste said to 
sometimes speak Khond. 

Bhatkal in a place in Xorth 
Canara in the Konkan 
country 

Returner] from Coimbatore . 
apparently a mistake for ; 
Konkani. 1 

A Canarese caste which speaks , 
Konkani. ! 

Same as Daldi or Nawaiti. a 
form of Konkani. 

Returned b\ certain Konkanis 
m Madras. 

A corrupt fonn of Konkani. ; 

I 

Means the Language of the 
Doras ” or Kondadoias, who 
speak K*»nda 

The caste which speaks Konda. ' 
Sane* a 5 ! Kondadora , 

Seems to he ;) mistake for 
Kondadui a 


"j Reriuni d by iinia 
i Mnsiliuiiii*). 


boa**. i class | Kuiumba 


. 'amn a R» pelted to br 
'l.e s trim i** Gujuia'i 


V sub-division of the Kurrmbu 
tribe 

Appa 1 1 ‘inlv 'he >nnie as Ku- 
ril mba . 
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A lYotr xti'/winy t/)r nwi>"> r in ‘rhu-fi entries of certain lanjuuyc a m/v classified in i-jiuptluio 

Table X — continued. 


Nam<‘ of Kntiies 

language classified 

shown in with that 

Table X. language 


Lambadi 


I Laria 

I 

i Marathi 


Baipari 
| llepar 
lie van 

i 

Bakku 


Banjari 
Bi injai 1 

Lada 

Laidibashu. 


tci s-j 
S asMtu at u»i, 


' "] Sam** a*. Bepui. which ia 
^ equivalent t-. Lubhanf m 
J Lam bad 1 . 

• Apparent!} fh<- nnrn of a sub- 
(•as f e of Land adi 


Sam* -is Lumba*ii 


Sam** as Ban; an 
Sam* 1 as Lada. 


Arav 

Aim; 

Arejairun- 
nathum. 
Arekula 
Aie-Maha- 
rashtram. 
An'mata ... 
Arc- vu mien. 
Aliya 

Banda 
Bakibundu. 
j B a’ band 

1 Ikimran 


I 1 *’", l.st.l 

IdibmJubu 

Koradi 

Kunbi 
Lane ai i 
Mudut hi 

Muliaia- 

shtram. 

Mixed-Muha- 

rashliani. 

Modi 

Xakkak* 

' Xethakani. 


Padva 

Koradi. 


J»S.u'n* as Ai* 1 oi Marathi. 


i Same as Bah.eandhu oi 

! Marathi. 

J 

Appal rut ly a mistake for 
ihmirari, a oust, which speaks 
Marathi. 

Xaiin- of a class oi Muiatha 
Bi aliruans. 

Sam** Budabunike whieh is 
said 1 1 ! i- a lorn, of Marathi. 

A Cam.!* si nano i or Marathi. 

Sou 1 * as Maiath-. 

Same as b’a i.irari. a Maratha 
caste. 

A misspelling of Maiatbi. 


sarn*- Mai athi. 


Same as Marathi. 

Name of a class * f Maratha 
beggais. 

Same as Xatakan:, which is 
stated to bo a corrupt form 
of Marathi. 

See Koradi. “ Padyas ’’ are a 
class of Brahmans. 


language 
shown in 
Table X. 




with that 
language. 


lb-ason^ ioi such 
classification. 


Lambani 



La van o 
Lobuin > 

' 

J 

Sunn as Luhh&ni or Lambadi. 

tiugili 

1 

Suj^aligj 


Same as Sukah. another 

Sukalivar 

y nam.- l*>r th. Lambadi 

Snsjaii 


cast**. 

Sckari 

J 

'Cauda 

Sam*- a* Banjam 

Loria 

- 

So* m to be miss nr dings of 

Luruva 


Laiia. 


Marathi -- 
rant. 

J Kangari 

1 

. Xaim- ot a Marathi-speaking 
caste. 


| Pardi 
i 

1 fiaiiit- as Xukkula, a caste 
whieh •'peaks MaiAthi. 

Marwaxi ... 

| Sowcai 

1 

■ Ketuimd by a Marwari. 

MaUtyalam. 

! Mrtlabhasha 

Li tei ally fiili-language.” 

Ketnrnod by * ertain hill 
trib**s in Malabar who speak 
a corrupt form <d Malaya- 
1am. 


i Panian 

i 

■ Sam*- as Punivan the name 
of a cast** which speaks 
Malaya lain. IN -turned from 
Malabar. 

Mahi 

Maldivi 

, Taken as tin language spoken 
mthe Mai* live Islands, which 
is Mahl. 

Oiiya 

Aluvu 

Same as Ainva. an < n iya ra.^te. 


Bo diva 
Bottadu 
j CUitro . . 

1 Bo da. Bottada and Chitra- 
kaio are nam*-s of Oriya 
J ensr.-s or &ub-castes. 


I Chachadi . 
I Chicliodi 
■ Kaehadi 
• Tsatsadi 


; Diffeienr spelling's of Chac- 
( <*hd.«ii, another name for 

J til* Oiiya caste of ifudiii. 


Ckitraghasi. ^ (iliasi is anotbei imn.e of the 
. j Iladdi caste. 


Ohasi 
! Dombu 


. Halva 
Ilolabani 


fcaine as Dombd. tii • naan of 
an Oriva caste. 

Same as Floluva, another 
name for the Ou\a caste 
j oi Pelltfv . 1 . 


Jag an- ^ 

nathau:. ' j 

! Jagan- j 

■ nathain ! | 

j Pauckanad.; J Sam** as Jagaenatl l \> hn*h is 

.Jagan- ! said t • » !•* • euivali n + to 
| natham- f*ri\a. 

vudi. | 

Jagan- j 

natham* ! 

vandal. ! 


Koliarn 

Kortiu 

Kalaroi 

Konaiiihu 

Ld hora 

' Alai id l a 

Mattia 


Same as i r oiuvi 
an Ui A a east**. 


1 Vnm a. 


The naiup of an <hiva ra&te. 

Apparently nam, s of Oiiy.l 
J castes or snh-castes. 

Lehara is the liarm- of an Oriva 
easte* 

Same as Mali Ouia . Mali is 
. an Oiiya east*- name. 

; The name of an Oliva easte. 
Mixed Oriya.j') 

I Sankara ! [ Sankara means mixed. Odia ' 

Odia. i k i s another loim <d + he j 

Sankara j woidOiiw. 

Oriva. J ' : 
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.1 Note slwicnnj the m'i)ti>‘-r hi 'l7i>l7i t-nti ‘,1 s "f ci Plain hmilH :yr\ i>-t / 1 ri{<\si fir,/ in , ^,jl /,,,/ 

T»blr X — cuntinui'fl. 


Xaiiii* ut 
lung uayre 
shown in 
fable X. 


Oriva 


Savai j . 


Sindh i 


hnti i«-* 
t'LdSSitlfil 

\\ ith that 

Ltiiirtuu' 1 , 


X odhu 
X 01 u 
Xo'lia 


1 Klava 

« Kliu 

< >tti\ a 

Tdiu 

Vadili 

Yadisi 

Vadiya 

Vodia 

Vona 

Pondia 


Polci 


Kona 

Sondi 

Puidi 

Pano 

Paki 

Kelli 


Rt US' >Ils till SlLi 
« uwti< ,iri'»ii 


'j Xudlu. X * » t i « umi j ,11''' 

^ nun ms ut i »ii\H f.istos in 

j Slllk-C.istt s. 


, Misspelling and othei forms 
\ of Odua m Oriva. 


An Ori\ a caste. 

f Reported '•nbsetpientlv to ne 
^ a mistak* for Kudu or 
^ Khond. 

i 

Xuuies of Oriya cast* -3 and 
,*■ sub-castes. 


j 


P>'iijian 

P.mjabi 

Patnul. 


Poroja 

Parja. 


Taildiodram. 

Tellaodram. 

Farasi 

Farji 

L’harsi 

Uuruniuklii. 


f Same as Odiani ui U<hi. 
anotlu’i form of the word 

Oriva. 


Same as Farsi or Persian. 


Same as Grurrnukhi m Pan- 
ia Vo. 


Sowrash- 

traiu. 


Same as Sai.raslitnna 


nub. 


1 


or Benugu 
< 'benugu- 
iutraj. 

( .’henungu 
Bidovi 
Knnngu 
Bamngijodiu r 
Pai.mgi- 
p.n-’a. 1 

Thu gar a- | 

parja. ! 

Y* tinir 1 J 


Apparently tin- names of 
sub-divisions of tin- Poroju 
caste. 


Prii'uu Sain to bo tin- name of a sub 

tribe of P«>) ()].), In para 
2 Tiaph 272 of tin* iSbl Census 
Report it i- statod that i 
\Oi , iihular\ of rho languag* 
spoken b\ tin* penyu Porujas 
i Imre a close lescinblance to 
Khond oi Kundln and it thus 
1 so«*ni s doubtful whether this 
lantruage should not be Hjsm- 
fn d with Khond rath- r than 
Poroja. 

Ari*»i Xante of i Nuh-<ti\i'*u m of 

Sa varus 

>uburi . Same as -bit.uu. 

Bala Seems to bo tin* Niui as Ruhti 

which is said to bo a form of 
Sindh i 

Lohana Proper! v » c,,ste mime. 


Xan 

languatr-* 
shown in 
Table X 


Sanski it 


Tamil 


Telugv. 


T u 1 u 


Yerukaln 


Kun it s 
r!a s**i fioi 1 
\\ ith t ha r 
l.i ii Huge. 


Be\an.iir,u'!. i Xai 


U. 


■» •ii'. t- i 
-si In a T i->i. 


Xhlm lam 
tiirxibin in. 

( 1 lundhu 


Ala van i 

Ara\ uinis- 
i .im. 


chat.i 


His.vj if 


Mo.jii - ''an ski it 

Xuiiic oi rbt alphab, r tn which 
Sanskiit work" ai<* written 
in South India 

The Teiuga woid toi 'l.irnil. 

Means mixed Turn' 1 . 


L)ru\idam. Tin* San-knr nunm t<d Latnl! 


Kai nikui 
Labbai 
Malasu i 
M udnli 
Muppan 
Mmasan 
Pandi 
Parai) a 

A guru 
Baitakurn- 
9 ala 

Jiagatha 
Boy a 

Chenrhu . 
Bomba ra 
Tte 
Go 11a 
Indra 
dondi.t 
ddgi 
Kamsala 
Koinmnu. 
3Iaiiiga 
Medai. i 
Xavak 
l Odde 
i Parikula 
Ravha 
! Raju 
Sakkili 
Sunkai i . 
'rhiruva- 
leddi. 

. Tdta Iktljja. 
t'j.para . 
Kppukorava 
Yaddai . . 
Ytidava 
! Yenfnli 

1 Yaduvra 

I 

; Xalkt ra 

T alu\ ,bl 

• Krrls. 

Ki ikula 

Gorwai u 
K irael m 
Km a<*bi 
Koramandi. 

| Koia\alli 
! Km a\;in J 


Xames and ritlos of rami 1 
eustes .ind sub-castes. 


. X a n ie*> of lVdniru » ast.-s and 
! SLib-uaste’s. 


The Tamil nan.e lei d'eiirju. I 

A ranaie-c bub-cn^te said to 
speak Tula j 

I 

Same ns T ulu. i 

j 

Other to, m*> ot Vmuknlu. | 

] | 
O th et toi ms ut Korchi or ! 
f Koiavu W'doli.ue etjui\,i- ‘ 

! lent to Y» i ukaf.i. 


Tnud.i Literall> ’-Thief.'’ Taken as 

Koi a\a in \\ \ ukulu. tin' 
Kora\as <*i Kuraias lining 
a thie\eY slanir. 
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Si'issidiary Table 1. — (Vo ■'is/fii'Ctf (O/l of ft(( L(' l - /’/ flU tint. 




• UOUj>. 


Lan^uu^t . 


Poll ( 1 '! I * » N Cl I l KMMj II 


I *• ‘i suns .Mm v 


Kt ill.. . - 


I. iNLLfst'ta ui In 1 ’! 1 


,i) I/n,‘iitn r,rci'"c,' 


r 


i 


i 

i 

Indo-European I 
(Aryan. sub-«J 
family), j 


L 


r 


D ravidi an 


! 




M unda 


r 

l 


Western . Pi’i&i.ui 


200 

121 

7*J 

Buldehi 


4 

t 


E,lSt< I'll . i 

Mckiam . . 

22 

TJ. 


[ Pusht n 


22 



lj, Inn,, 

” L .d(v . 




a* .« . Ivaslimii i 


1 

t 


rsui tli-\vestt*iu. s o- -n - 
Sindni 


51 

\? t 

s 

\ Ma ratio. 


119,040 

etc 01 

50 oil* 


Bastun 

1,688 

7'v> 

005 

, 

Konkani 

157.154 

7^.480 

7\074 

South-western. 

Hoant'Se o, (id. 

96 

So 

n 


mantaki. 




J Singlmh se 


27 


i 

L 

Aluhl ' . 

72 

til 

s 

( Gujarati 

... 

6.492 

i.M 

2.5ns 

1 

Kdchehlii 

468 

305 

1* *5 

! 

1 

4 athivawadi 

8 

;i 

•) 

| 

Alemani . 

4 

1 


Western 

Par si 

758 

138 



PatnuKoi- Kh.iti i. 

85,574 

12.112 

13.102 

Punjabi 


59 

50 

0 

j Eajasthani 

llarvvari 

1.420 

1 .uos 

322 

1 Western Hindi. 

Hindustani 

889,124 

4 4 ( *.588 

43'*,73t> 

1 

Hindi 

3.356 

1.S29 

i,527 

Xorthem ... Xaipali 


4 

4 


Central .. Eastern Hindi. 

Laria or Chhuttis- 

1.495 

767 

72s 


grarhi. 




f Bengali 


598 

473 

’25 

Eastern . •( 

Chat^aiya 

28 

2N 


L < h-iya 


1.809.336 

s? 1.23,8 

'0 s ' 


Poroja or Parja. 

26.129 

13.3s, s 

7 2.711 

Gipsy 

Lambadi o i 

34.452 

Is. 142 

]o.3k» 


Labbani 




... Sanskrit 


541 

515 

220 


To [ \ L 

3.138,221 

] 5 43,703 

1,501,458 

Canarese 


1.530,688 

75 4.014 

775,9oo 


B'ldaya 

34,229 

10, "s.3 

17.240, 


Kimmiba 

5.044 

2.0i (2 

2.442 

Gdndi 


4,240 

2.138 

2.102 


(l.lffU 

11 

5 

<> 


K dj si or K <i i 

46.803 

25.101 

21 .0,0! * 

Khond or Kandhi 


357,053 

1 S2.5SS 

1 7 4.0H5 


Kond.i 

15.313 

7.505 

7.75o 

Kodus^u or Coor^i. 


38 

5,1 

7 

Kota 


1.300 

0,21 

079 

... Maluvalam . . 


2.854.145 

1.4OM.120 

1.445,019 

Tiu nil 


15,543.383 

7.5705,50 

7.907.027 


Jrula 

932 

174 

45s 


Kiisuva m Ka-ni- 

241 

! i (5 

130 


ba. 





Korava or Vein- 

40.806 

20.330 

20.270 


ka!a 




Telug-u 


14.315.304 

7.1 5.: s ;447 

7.1 81.057 

... Toda 


805 

4.51 

554 

Tulu 


495.117 

253.571 

257.140 


Beil.iru 

196 

71 

125 


Koia>ja ... 

3.144 

1.144 

1.700 


T o i \ l. 

35.249,192 

17.372.41 l 

17,876.778 

■ OadiKi 


36.406 

18.37 4 

18,0X2 

... Savura ... 


157,100 

7S,S 45 

78.255 

i 

(To r.w, . . 

193,506 

97.219 

‘.>0,287 
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Family. 


! Tibet o- 
j Harman, 

1 Shan 
f Malayan 


i Indo-E'irope 


Scinitn 


Mongolian 


8cus!diai:v Table 1. — Classification of the Languages returned — continued. 

Population ri turning it. 

i 

(I roup , Language. I Dialect. I 

I i Persons, i Males Females. 


Languages of India — cunt . 
(b) Indian Branch — cont 


; Kuki-chm 

Kami 


4 


! 

; Purina 

Burmese 


130 

125 

u 


i 

Total 

134 

125 



; Siamese 

I 

1 

3 

2 

1 


j Malay 


8 

7 

i 


Unclaimed. 





Lure co gni sable. 

1 

147 

9t> 

51 


i Not returned ... 

1 

652 

99 

553 


Languages foreign to India. 

1 



r Armenian 

1 Armenian 


6 

6 


■ Greek 

Greek 


2 

2 


r 

Italian 

... 

12 

12 


| , Rominiv* J 

French 

Spanish . . 

. 

388 

30 

217 

30 

171 

l 

Portuguese 

... 

2,011 

980 

1.031 

n '. 1 Geltu- ... 

j Welsh . . 


2 

'f 


j Irish 


2 

1 

1 

O.jlto-Slavonic f 

Russian . 


3 

3 


' \ Slavonic). (_ 

i Bohemian 


1 

i 


r 

i 

English 


37,729 

20.203 

17,466 

Dutch . . . 


2 


2 

T*. ut-jni- . . <[ 

Norwegian 


1 

1 


Swedish ... 


17 

11 

6 

1 

Danish ... 


32 

17 

13 

{ 

C 

German . . 


316 

181 

135 



Total ... 

40,554 

21,727 

18,827 

C Noithein 

Hebrew 


22 

11 

11 

1 ' iiran»*h. 
j ; Southern 

Arabic 


596 

504 

92 

Branch 








Total 

618 

515 

103 

“ . .Japanese 

Japanese 


8 

(5 

o 

" , M* no-sv 'labic. 

Chinese ... ... 

, 

23 

23 



1 

Total ... 

31 

29 

*> 


1 

Grand Total ... 

38,623,066 

19,038,996 

19,584,070 


l 
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Si hsi ijl a i; \ Jaki.i '2. — Shuviiiij tin Pn-fivlnt mu ii/tich sin oi.i mr?/ of the- Limt/iKii/t-) m Tahit A 


Plnflultii 11 




hi i -.i a.v. 

Mi - 

f. a 

pi i In jmn 






•t poj-u’a- 

X, 

1* Ml l A V’lHN \| 11 1 '! 1 \ |»j \ 

- 

— 

- 

tiuii. 


(i I l*« ,/{,:< tiu t • -1 rf * el’i-'i << 





1 

K.rl.i'.n 

34.229 

\*\ % t,s.; 

I7/-iih 

, 

'1 

B< II:n.i 

196 

7 J 

} 25 


3 

( •mini s. 

1.530.68S 

75 I h.*s 

775 > 


4 


36.406 

JsM7l- 

is. "32 


.5 

< it 

11 

5 

i ; 


tj 

< f Ollfil . . . 

4.240 

2.18s 

2.1 "2 

} 

7 

Hindustani 

SS9.124 

J 1 .* Mss 

4811.730 

'St u 

s 

juii.i 

932 

!7 1 - 

-1 5s 


* 

K.isu\ .t ‘ l 

241 

i 1 1 ."> 

180 


i >_» 

Klnai'i oj Kaililiu 

357.053 

! s 2 . 3 ss 

J 7 P*V>5 

j r j 

ii 

Kuii'ia 

15.313 

7.5t >3 

7.75n 

4 

i-' 

lvoiikaiu 

157.154 

7 s i,xn 

7-.0.74 

41 

18 

Kuiuyn 

3.144 

1.444 

1.7"" 

i 

14 

Kora\a <»i Ytiukula 

40.606 

2 i i 830 

^n. '7i » 

a 

15 

Kota 

1.300 

t'. 2 l 

r.7h 


It! 

Ko\ ii Ol I\«M 

46.803 

1*5 !<>}. 

2l.i X* 

12 

17 

KuruaPvt 

5.044 

•) ('(>•> 

2 142 

i 

is 

l.amlia'ii «r IjitMiiun 

34.452 

3 s.l 12 

]»\xm 

14 

lit 

Mi 111 

72 

04 



1*1 1 

Malavalam 

2.854.145 

1 94 '.120 

1.1 45.01 9 

73 s* 

ill 

Marathi 

119.040 

5.i.:i:‘l 

.59.049 

81 

22 

Um it . ..... 

1.809.336 

s74.28s 

:*M5.< >hs 

pis 

23 

1 ’amuli oi Klutu . ..... 

85.574 

42.412 

18 102 


21 

Poroja or Paija 

26.129 

1 M.Mss 

12.7 H 

7 

25 

Savara 

157.100 

7 s>45 

7s. 255 

41 

lV) 

Tamil ..... . ... 

15.543.383 

7 57* ; M5i. 

7 " 0 , 7 .i 127 

4,"24 

27 

'iVluuii . . 

14.315.304 

7.133 347 

7 3 s] .1*57 

8,7' Hi 

2 N 

To'ltl . ... 

805 

451 

354 


S* 

1 ulu . . . .. ... 

495.717 

2Ms.57 3 

257 I 10 

I 2 s 


r »*n i \ l 

38.563.541 

1 9.' 'i in 7' '5 

1 9.5. 57. "30, 

14J4S", 


,ii) Vtrncc-'lar- /'-rH' t> to */ * P ^•d>'nc . 





L 

!>.. still i .. ..... 

1.688 

7 SM 

:a»5 


O 

Kami ah . . ... . 

598 

473 

I 25 


8 

Kurin ‘Si * ..... . . 

130 

125 

a 


4 

Cbarcaiva ... 

28 

IS 



■5 

(T<>aui‘s'‘ 

96 

s5 

i i 


*; 

Gnjjlari 

6.492 

4.1 s 4 

2 .M*'*s 

•_> 

7 

Hindi 

3.356 

1 S29 

1.527 

1 

s 

Kurin i'i.i 

468 

30.3 

l"5 


!■* 

Kiidauu "J L'onrgi . . 

38 

81 

7 


in 

L. n i A 

1.495 

7' *7 

72s 


ii 

Mai \\ ai i 

1.420 

1 >:*s 

:i:rz 


12 

I'.tnjttin 

59 

5n 

n 


12 

Pars! . . . 

758 

Pis 

Mjn 


14 

Sauski ir ... ... 

541 

815 



15 

Sindlu ..... 

51 


s 


It! 

* •filiT'i 

22 

X f 

s 



T.nvt . 

17.240 

1 11 . 0,20 

0.01-4 

l 


P vr r P. — Vi h\ u ri mis oi Xo\-J\ i»i w V^i^ih 






Cot.n i him. 





1 

AraTif 

596 

5' '-J 

92 


o 

Frisian 

200 

121 

7n 



Siriifliali >«a* 

27 

J3 

4 


4 

I'hltms .. ... . . . 

115 

Ml 

14 



'J’o l \L 

938 

7 m 

1S9 



P\K! (. . - Kchopr \\ I. \M.C \<.l s. 





1 

IhtniMi ... .... . . 

32 

17 

15 


2 

K’uriisii 

37.729 

in 

: 7 

Hi 

•> 

Fivnch 

388 

217 

171 


i 

(innrnn 

316 

Isl 

1 35 


5 

Pmtnmiesr 

2.011 

*SI 1 

1.081 

1 

*“> 

Spanish .... . . 

30 

• 



~ 

Otln'i s ... .... 

42 

• !.'{ 

0 



i’t* i \ 1 

40.548 

21.721 

1 s.s.*7 

11 


r.an‘-Tiiagv>. um «M'oo;iii*sal»!o 

147 

:v> 

5] 



Lairj nag-fs n<‘t lvturm d 

652 

p;* 

5 ?8 



Grand Total 

38.623,066 

19.038,996 

19,584,070 

10,000 
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10t> 


Subsidiary Table o. — Compar/ny the population speaking certain of the Vernacular- of tin- 
Presidency with the total according to Table Kill of the corresponding Caste.-.. 




Total of t h<< 



1 Population 

»'un»‘Bpond- 


N:um* of L-insruuge 

sp» akiny 
* ach 

ing C astos 
in I al >lo XII J 

l’i.*n*«*ntatp* 
<>f column 2 


which 

tu < **la IU11 3* 



asuallv 



speak it 


i 

•> 

3 

1 

K hcriu 

i 

! *<57,053 

3 1 t>,5tSH 

i I- > 

Kota ... 

■ - ; 1,300 

1,267 

I 02 6 

Bud.iiTvi 

.. j 84,221-1 

34,17s 

1001 

Tilda 

805 



Patniih or Khurri 

85.57^- 

88,376 

Ptivs 

Gadaba . ..... 

36,40i; 

4'.i.305 

:<0-i 

Savura 

157,H'i' 

183,159 

85 8 

Larubadi «>r Lanhanf 

34,452 

44,431* 

7 7 *5 

Kdva or Koi ... 

16.803 

63,062 i 

742 

Koraga 

3,141 . 

5.109 1 

♦J 1*5 

Hellara 

190 

597 J 

82-8 

Poroja nr I'arja ... . 

20,129 

91,896 i 

28-4 

Korava or Yerbkan . 

40,606 

! 

165,S2X 

24-5 

Gatta 

11 -s 



Gondi 

■ 4.240 i : 

20, 4 34 

20*5 

Uuiuia 

15,313 

88,715 

17'3 

KurumUi . ... ... 

5,041 

371,337 

1-4 

Imla 

932: 



Kasuva or KonnUi ..... 

241 j 

80,087 

1-4 


Subsidiaky '1 able 4. — Showing the number of books in certain languages publi.-Ind and 
registered by the Registrar o f Books in each of the yeans i 891 — 1900. 


Language. 

j 1891. 

1892. 

; 1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

j 1898. 

i 

1899. 

1 

1900. 

t Total 

1 

;Perci*nt- 

1 

Pughs h 

2*30 

205 

206 

245 

248 

263 

259 

323 

350 

420 

2,830 


Teluirn 

123 

204 

180 

204 

229 

273 

280 

274 

308 

258 

2.393 

24-6 

• Tamil 

■ 207 

290 

218 

201 

21 1 

203 

207 

201 

2S2 

1 286 

2.306 

243 

Sun ski it 

87 

151 

1 19 

'•‘*3 , 

1 19 

111 

in 

123 

160 

! 173 

1,250 

12*9 

.Miilny&iuxu 

43 

31 

33 

12 

43 

44 

32 

28 

40 

: 36 

372 

3-8 

(Vnarese 

36 

27 

34 

22 

52 

55 

42 

28 

28 

j 25 

349 

3't> 

TIin-lostani 

18 

5 

10 

6 


6 

3 

0 

4 

! 2 

65 

0'7 

Ai ahio 

3 

2 

2 

I 


i 

* 

6 

4 

5 

31 

0-3 

Oriva 





3 

i 

i 

3 

2 

i 

: 3 

13 

0-1 

’ Konkan. 


i 

I 

i 

2 

o 


2 

i 

! 2 

11 

OT 

• aMarhtln 

- 


1 

2 

i ] 


1 



4 

11 

t 1 

Tu lu 

i 




3 1 

•> 

i 

i 

i 

■> 

11 

ul 

Had -a 




1 

1 















~ 




«> 

n -1 

Persian 


i 














1 

i 







5 

0 1 

F. it ruili 









1 

1 



Ciujmuti 

■ 





1 





i 








— 


~ ■ 

— 

; 

— 

- — 

\ *’l u 

783 | 

i { 

977 

8C3 ] 

884 i 

922 i 

; 

i 

961 i 

1 

943 

1.CE2 

1,181 

To 

h~* 

00 

9,724 

ICO 0 



Subsidiary Table 5 .—Showing the number of person* in evert/ 10,000 oj the population in each District and Natural Division An speak each of the principal languages. 
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CHAPTER VII. — INFIRMITIES. 


( HATTER VII. 

I X F I R M HUES. 

1. Four kinds of infirmities were recorded at the census, namely, insanity, 

, deaf-mutism from birth, total blindness and corrosive 

Where the figures are to be found. T ■ i re r i YTr • ,• .• c ,1 

leprosv. Imperial iable XII gives statistics ot these 
by acres and districts and Imperial Table XII- A shows the extent to which each of 
the castes, tribes and races is afflicted with them. Diagrams Nos. IS to 21 illus- 
trate the prevalence of each infirmity in each sex in each district, diagram No. 22 
compares their frequency at each of the last four censuses, while the subsidiary 
tables at the end of this chapter exhibit the main points in the .statistics in the 
usual proportional and condensed forms. There appear to be no clear inferences 
deducible from the territorial distribution of any of the four infirmities and no 
maps illustrating this point have therefore been prepared. 

2. Special care was taken in the central census offices to ensure accuracy in 

the abstraction of the entries in the schedules of these 
The extent to whicn they are f our infirmities, the work being done by itself instead 

of, as formerly, in conjunction with the abstraction of 
other particulars. The figures in the various tables may therefore be taken to 
truthfully represent what was entered in the enumeration books. Whether these 
entries were themselves correct F. however, quite another matter. In no country 
are the census authorities inclined to give a warranty with their statistics of infirmi- 
ties. and it is not claimed that ours can be guaranteed more than others. Two 
main causes operate in all countries alike to impair their accuracy. It is. in the 
first place, difficult for any one who lias not had a medical training, — and therefore 
almost impossible for persons of the slender attainments of the average Indian 
enumerator, — to diagnose doubtful cases with certainty and to decide, for example, 
whether an individual is suffering from lupus or from leprosy, or whether he has 
ceased to be merely eccentric and become insane. The Indian Leprosy Commission 
of 1890-91 found that even among the “ lepers ” specially selected for its examina- 
tion at the various centres as many as 9'5 per cent, were suffering, not from leprosy, 
but from diseases with somewhat similar external symptoms. The second cause 
of inaccuracy in the schedules is the fact that most parents hesitate to enter their 
children as afflicted as long as there remains any the remotest possibility of per- 
suading themselves and others that the existence of the infirmity is still open to 
doubt. This is especially the case with insanity and deaf-mutism. 

But though the figures are thus liable both to over-statement and to under- 
statement the above two sources of unreliability are probably fairly constant in their 
effect from census to census and so constitute no reason why the statistics of one 
enumeration should not be compared with those of another. 

3. The figure* show that there were 7.270 insane persons, 24,881 deaf-mutes, 

•34,409 blind jieople and 13,563 lepers in the Presidency 
on the 1st March 1901. Of these, as many as 240 
were suffering from more than one of these afflictions, 

the commonest combination being insanity and deaf-mutism, and there was one 
unhappy child who was not only insane and deaf-mute but blind as well. 

A comparison of the figures with those of former censuses shows (see diagram 

No. 22) that the proportion of the popu- 


The salient facts of the subject. 
The decline in the afflicted. 
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lation which is afflicted with each of the 
infirmities is not only much smaller than 
it was thirty years ago but has even 
decreased during the last decade, though 
in the case of leprosy the decline is 
fractional. The figures are given in the 
margin. 
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Tills diagram also shows that males are usually afflicted in greater numbers 
than females. This is specially noticeable in the case oi leprosy but is less 
marked in that of blindness. It is a general, though not a universal, rule that 
congenital malformations appear more commonly among males than among the 
other sex and this may account for the excess among males of insanitv and deaf- 
mutism from birth, but it is also probable that there has been some concealment of 
the afflictions of the gentler sex. The enumerators had to enter the descriptions of 
the women which their male relatives gave, without themselves seeing them, and 
these relations were not likely to readily admit that any of their Haters or daughters 
were afflicted with -imh an unpleasant disease as leprosy, though they might not 
mind stating that they were blind. The diagram further illustrates the facts that of 
the four afflictions blindness is much the mo-t common while insanity is the rarest. 

We may proceed to consider the statistic-, of each infirmity separately. Many 
of the questions which surround them are problems which are still unsolved bV 
the scientists, and it is scarcely seemly that the layman should rush in where 
the medical authorities fear to tread. .V > a general rule, therefore, no elaborate 
explanations will be hazarded of the facts which the figures disclose. 


INSANITY. 


4. The statistics include ail descriptions of mental infirmity, as vernacular 

insanity : its probable causes. usa ? e does not distinguish one from ‘the other, in- 
sanity is far more common in European countries than 
in Madras. In England and Wales in 1891 the insanes numbered 3,253 in every 
million of the population, that is, were seventeen time- as numerous as they are 
here. The reason for this difference is probably the greater placidity of existence 
east of Suez and, in a less degree, the greater rarity of the alcohol habit. What 
constitutes the main cause of the infirmity in this Presidency is. however, a 
question which is best left to the experts. A few years ago it was the fashion to 
put the blame on ganja- and opium-smoking, bur since the Hemp Drugs Commission 
exposed the fallaciousness of this attitude, diagnoses of the causes of insanity have 
become more cautious. In 1895. 27 of the cases admitted into the Government 
Lunatic Asylums were declared to be due to the excessive use of ganja and opium, 
but since that year the number of attacks attributed to this cause has steadily 
declined, and in 1990 it was only four. Probably more opium is consumed in the 
Agency Division than in any two others. a< it is greatly used there as a prophylactic 
against malaria, but insanity is not more prevalent in this Division (see subsidiary 
table 1) than in the others. 

5. The rapid decline which occurred between 1871 and 1S31 in the number of 

insanes in the Presidency (see the figures in the margin 
The decline in the number of the a b 0 ve) was perhaps due to the 1870 famine, which 

must nave told with exceptional seventy upon such 
helpless and friendless persons as the village idiots. It is, indeed, noticeable that 
in the case of insanity, deaf-mutism and blindness the proportion of those who were 
under 5 years of age at the 1SS1 census, between 10 and 14 at that of 1891, and 
between 20 and 21 at the present enumeration, that is, of those who were born in 
and about 1870, is below the normal. 

The fall in insanity in the last twenty years may probably be ascribed to the 
treatment in hospitals of pre-disposing diseases, such as fever and epilepsy, and to 
the actual cure in the lunatic asylums of cases admitted into them. During the years 
between 1890 and 1900 as many as 821 insanes were discharged cured from the 
various asylums. 

6. Subsidiary table 1 shows that there is little or no difference in the 

amount of insanity found in the various .Natural Divi- 
sions. The relative position of the different districts in 
the matter is more clearly seen from diagram No. 18. 

Excluding Madras, Vizagapatam and Malabar, in each of which there D a lunatic 
asylum which attracts patients from other parts. Kistna and Godavari contain 
a larger proportion of insanes than any other districts. Kistna occupied the same 
unenviable position in 1S81 and 1891 also. 1 know of no reason why this should 


Territorial distribution of the 
disease. 
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be so. Tin 1 remainimr dist rid - differ very little among t hem-e|\ e-. and there 
are no notable variation- -ince 1 AH in the amount of in-anily in any of them. 
Chinsrleput contain^ the -malie-t proportion ot mentally derang'd per-ous. 

7. Arranged bv ivl'mion- the figure- -how ( yuh-idiary tal'le 2) that Alu-almans 

and Christian-; are more liable to m-anitv than Hindu-. 

Statistics of insanity by religion \ rea-on which ha- been -Ugge-ted for the po-itioil 
and caste of tie- Musalmnus i- the fact that they marry within 

closer decree- of eon-anguinitv than members ol other religions. The high 
percentage amomf Chri-uans i- entirely due to the prevalence of in-unity among' 
Kura -ia ns. the number of lunatic- among whom i- between -ix and -even times as 
liiirh as among anv of the other ca-tes shown in -ub-idiary table 3 except Mala valam 
Brahman-. 

This table -how- all ca-tes which number over 50.00<> and al-o Gaiulla, Moger. 
Kona and Eura-ian. in the ca-e- of which the figure- of some of the infirmities 
appeared noteworthy. Percentages -truck on the totals of tin- minor caste- are 
apt to be most mi-leading when the figure- are a- small a- those of these infirmities, 
and for similar reasons even the -tatistics for these larger castes cannot with 
safety be made the foundation for any elaborate theories as they stand by them- 
selves. An epileptic family or two. for example, will -peedily raise the percentage 
of insanity in the ea-te to which they belong. It i- safer to group the castes by 
linsruistic. occupational or -ocial divi-ions before drawing general inference- from 
the figures regarding them. 

The nio-t -triking point about the figure- of in-anify in subsidiary table 3 
is that, trnxt to tlm Eurasian-, tlm Brahmins in eadi linsruistic division show a 
higher proportion of lunatics than any other ca.-tes. Of the Hindus and Anhui-ts, 
the castes in the Tamil and Oriya lingui-tic division- are. as in 1891, less afflicted 
than those in the other three. S ub-idiary taffies 4 and 5 arrange all the Hindu 
and Animist castes in groups according, respectively, to their supposed traditional 
or hereditary occupation and to their social precedence as gauged by the conditions 
regarding such matters which are referred to in the next chapter. These show 
that of the occupational groups the priest classes are the most liable to insanity, 
that the commercial, artisan, and weaver castes come next, and that the agricultural 
labourers and earth-workers, w ho have the least occasion to u-e their brains to earn 
their living, exhibit the greatest immunity from it. Of the social precedence groups, 
the Brahmans, who constitute most of the priest class in the occupational groups, 
have the largest proportion of insanrs. and the other castes which are high in the 
social scale, — such as the Kshatriyas. Taisyas, and the castes (like the Lin gay at s, 
Ivamsalas and Kammalas) which deny the sacerdotal authority of the Brahmans and 
employ their own folk as purohits at their ceremonies, — come next. The smallest 
percentage is found among the polluting ca.-tes. The lower ca-tes and the labouring- 
classes are much more subject to expo.-ure and want and are much more fond of 
strong drink and other intoxicant- than tho-e higher up the social ladder and it does 
not therefore scent likely that either a hard life or too much alcohol have a marked 
effect in producing insanity. 

8. The distribution of the afflicted among the various age-periods is given in 

Insanity by sexes ar.d age-periods. 

in Chapter IV above, recur, 
periods which contain multiples of ten. -uch as 10-14. 20-24, BO-34, and so on, 
are nearly alvvay- higher, especially in the case of women, than those in the periods 
intervening on either side of them. Insane persons cannot return their own ages, 
and the enumerators were therefore obliged to make approximate guesses, and on 
this account this characteristic might naturally be expected to be more marked than 
ever. The same inaccuracy also affect- -ub-idiary table 7 in a ,-imilar manner. The 
meaning of both of these is therefore mure apparent if this cause of irregularity is 
eliminated by combining the figures into decennial periods. If this is done, it will 
be seen that insanity begins earlier in life among boys than among oirl.s ; that, 
however, a higher proportion of the total number of the insane females are between 
the ages of 10 and 19 (perhaps owing to causes connected with marriage and the 
beginning of child-bearing) than is the case with the insane males; that in both 


subsidiary tables G and 7. In the first of these the 
irregularities in the returns of age. already pointed out 
and it will be seen that the numbers returned in the 
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scxis the highest proportion of the afflicted occur.- among those who are between 
•30 and 38 ; and that thereafter the insane men die off very much more rapidly than 
the mentally infirm of the other -ex, and an ■ fewer than them in the age-periods 
from -1<> onwards. .Relatively to the whole population of the same sex and age 
in-aiie men are commonest in the period 35-39 and insane women at the age of 
45-49. after the •change of life’. The number of the insane who are under ]0 
year- of age is strikingly less than that, of those who are between 10 and 19. The 
rea-on is doubtless to be found in the reluctance, already mentioned, which parents 
feel to admit that their children are mentally deficient. 

Subsidiary table 8 gives the proportion of mentally deranged females to males 
similarly afflicted at each age. Excluding the ages above 55, where the rapidity 
with which insane men die off. already noticed, brings up the proportion of the 
women, the number of insane females approaches most nearly to that of in-anes 
of the other sex at the age- period 15-19, when child-bearing usually commence-. 
If has been seen above that an unusually high proportion of the mentally defective 
women are of this age. 


DEAF-MUTISM. 


9. The instructions directed that only persons who were both deaf and dumb 

from birth should be entered in the schedules and not 
Deaf-mutism. what the figures those who were only deaf or only dumb, or were deaf- 

mute from accident or from disease contracted subse- 
quent to birth. There is. however, considerable confusion in some of the vernaculars 
between the word for " dumb " and that for " deaf-mute ”, and in abstracting parti- 
cular- of infirmities entries of "dumb” were accordingly included with those of 
•• deaf-mute. ’’ In 1891 the same thing was done (except in the Malayalam office) 
and in addition entries of "deaf" were similarly included, with the result, as will 
be seen later, that the figures comprised many cases of persons who were merely 
deaf from advancing years. In 1ST I cases of deafness and dumbness and deaf-mutism 
were all included, whether they were congenital or not. In 1S31 the statisties 
were admitted by the then Superintendent to be inaccurate. There is thus little 
profit iu comparing the figures of one enumeration with those of another. The 
marked increase which has occurred in this infirmity since 1S91 in Malabar is due to 
tin 1 omission of ” dumb" in that year in that district. Kurnool also shows a large 
rise, but the 1891 figures of all four infirmities in that district are markedly lower 
than those of 1881 and are also It^s than those of the present enumeration, and 
there thus seems to be something wrong with them. The other districts usually 
show decreases, owing, no doubt, to the omission of "deaf" from this year's 
figures. 

. 0. df the Xatnral Divisions, the Deccan and the South have the highest 

percentage of deaf-mutism. but there is little to choose 
between them, and diagram Xo. 19 shows that the 
various di-triets similarly differ little among one 
another. Xor does it appear that the disease haunts any particular description of 
country. The connection between mountainous tracts and deaf-mutism which has 
been observed in European countries was also noticeable in the 1891 statistics in 
Burma, the Punjab and Assam, but iu this Presidency there seems to be no definite 
relation between them and two out of the three districts which are least afflicted 
with this infirmity are Agency tracts, which consist almost entirely of hills. 

11. Statistics by religions also fail to suggest any theory regarding the disease, 
. pusons of the three main religions showing equal liabi- 

lity to it. and the figures of the castes winch suffer 
from if similarly admit of no obvious inferences, for. though it is sometimes thought 
that deaf-mutism is encouraged by dirt and want, here in Madras the commercial 
and artisan castes, which are usually comfortably off, are those among which it i- 
most prevalent The only thing that, can be said is that it is less common among 
the castes in the Oriyii and Malayalam divisions than among those of the others, 
and even this may be due rather to the fact that these people live in a part of the 
country which is inimical to the disease than to any racial peculiarities. 

>u 


Territorial distribution of deaf- 
mutism. 
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12. If the enumerator 

Deaf-mutism by sexes and age-periods. 


followed their instructions exactly and entered in the 
schedules onlv those |>ersons who were deaf-mute from 
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birth, it is obvious that when the figures are arranged 
in decennial periods as Indore, the number of the afflicted should be highest in the* 

lowest age-period. 0-9, and should gradually decrease 
in the subsequent |*.*riods as death thinned their ranks. 
The figures in the margin show that this in fact occurs 
with the exception that the number in the jieriod 0-9 
is less than that in the period 10-19. Subsidiary table 
6 shows that this exception is due to the fact that the 
numbers returned between the ages 0-4*, are very small, 
owing, no doubt, to the tendency of parents to decline 
to admit that their young children are in any way unsound. Comparisons with the 
1891 statistics show, however, that there was very much less concealment than in 
that year. The suppression of the truth is approximately equal in the two sexes in 
the lowest age-period, but the considerable excess in the proportion of the male 
deaf-mutes who are between the ages of 10 and 19 over the corresponding proportion 
among the females shows that there has been a good deal of concealment of the 
infirmity among girls of this marriageable age. parents not caring to publicly own 
that their daughters were disqualified for matrimony by such a defect. These 
figures show, however, that those who were merely deaf from old age have not been 
included in the returns. If this had occurred the numbers in the age-period GO and 
over would have been higher than those in the period 50-09 . This, indeed, happened 
in 1891. and a considerable part of the decline which has taken place during the 
decade in the numbers afflicted with deaf-mutism is due to this cause, for a com- 
parison ol the figures by ages for the two years shows that in the case of both sexes 
the proportion in 10,000 afflicted of those who are 60 and over has declined more 
rapidly than the proportion in any other period. Subsidiary table 7 shows that the 
proportion of deaf-mutes to the total population of the same sex and age is highest 
in both sexes in tin* age-period 15-19 and that thereafter they die off considerably 
more rapidly than the sounder part of the population. The women seem to last 
longer than the men, and as in the case of the mentally deranged thev bear the 
highest proportion to those of the sterner sex in the ages GO and over. 

BLINDNESS. 

13. The enumerators wore instructed to enter only the totally blind in the 

Blindness : Its territorial distribution. ^heduleS. but the expression for ‘-blind” ill SOUK* 

of our vernaculars is often loosely applied to those 
who are suffering from glaucoma due to old age but can see a verv little, and it will 
be found later on that a certain number of such individuals seem to have been 
included in the figures. 

Blindness was rarer in this Presidency in 1891 than in any other large province 
ot India except Lower Burma. Hot, dry plains are usually supposed to be more 
favourable to the disease than the moister air of the coa-t or the cooler atmosphere 
ot tin* hills, and this may be the reason why it is less common here than further 
north, hut the theory is not borne out by the distribution of the infirmity within 
the I residency itself. For though it is most frequent (as in 1891) in Anantapur, 
■which D a hot and dry district, yet tin' West Coast, which is the moistest of all 
the [Natural Divisions, contains the largest percentage of blind, and the districts 
w hich come next to Anantapur in the number of persons afflicted in this way (see 
diagram No. 20) are (Malabar, Tinnevelly and (lanjum. none of which resemble it 
in any way in climate. 

14. Lxcluding Kurnool for reasons already given, the districts in which there 

t>,o . . . h as keen the greatest increase in blindness during the 

blind. decade, noth among males and females, are Yizaga- 

pat am Agency and Tinnevelly, and those in which there 
ia> teen the most marked decrease are Chingleput and Madura in tin* case of males 
and, in the ra*>e of females. North A root and Madura, There seems to be nothing 
in t le climate or situation of any of these which will explain these variations. 
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Blindness is one of the common srqnelnc of .-mall-pox, and it is noticeable that, 
.generally speaking, the diminution since 1801 in the number of blind persons occurs 
chiefly in the earlier age-periods, the people in which have come within the influence 
of the great extension of infant vaccination which has taken place in recent years. 
But an examination of the figures of vaccination and of deaths from small-pox 
shows that it is not possible to say that the affliction is uniformly rarest where 
the mortality from small- pox is least and the proportion of the population which 
has been vaccinated is greatest. The ipost marked fall since 1891 in the number 
of the blind takes place, in the case of both sexes, among those who are (JO and 
over, and thus seems to be due to the exclusion from this year's returns of a number 
of those who are merely suffering from glaucoma brought on by old age and are 
not really totally blind. The next greatest decrease occurs among the children 
of both .-exes who are four years old and under. 1 cannot account for this. Xo 
shame attaches to blindness anil parents are not likely to have concealed its existence 
in their children to a larger extent than they did ten years ago. 

15- The statistics bv religions show that Mu-al- 
an^csfstes. 5 ° f ^ lini ^ ne,s ^ rel W ons man . aiv slightly less 'liable to this infirmity than 

Hindus or Christians. 


Of the Hindu castes, the Tamil and Telugu divisions suffer less than the others, 
the priest classes (owing perhaps to the inclusion among them of religion- beggars 
who have taken to mendicancy in consequence of their blindness) have a higher 
percentage than any other of the occupational groups and are followed by the 
commercial and artisan castes. Of the social precedence groups the Vai-ya- and 
allied castes head the list (they include the Kdmatis, who suffer considerably from 
this infirmity) and they are followed by the Brahman-. Xone of these facts 
appear to lead to any clear theory regarding the causes of the disease. The indi- 
vidual castes which are most prominent in the matter of blindness are not those 
which are connected by any common occupational or other tie. but merely those 
which reside in those parts of the Presidency, such as the west coast and the Oriya 
country, in which the disease is commonest. We do not find that the tailor,-, 
the goldsmiths, the blacksmiths or the lime-burners, all of whom might have been 
expected from the trying nature of their work to be especially liable to the disease, 
are noticeably more afflicted with it than others. 


16. The statistics by ages show that blindness is largely an infirmity of the old. 
, . . , th(> number- found in each ,-ucces-ive decennial age- 

Bhndness by sexes and age-periods. . . . , . . . ■ 

period getting larger and larger a- the ages get higher. 
Tim increase which take- place at the jteriod GO and over is. however, very sudden. 
No doubt in this country the very old often go totally blind, but. a- lias already been 
said, it seems likely that the figure- include a certain proportion of jieople whose 
sight is merely dim with age. The infirmity is commoner among males than females 
in the earlier years, but the proportion of the blind women who are found in the 
ages from 50 onwards i- higher than the corresponding proportion among the other 
-ex. Relatively to the whole population of the same -ox and age blind women begin 
to be commoner than men similarly afflicted at the age of 45— is h Subsidiary table 8 
shows that among the blind of the ages of GO and over there are as many as 1,273 
women to every 1.000 of the other sex. At the three previous enumerations the 
total number of blind females has always been greater than that of males similarly 
afflicted, but this y ear the latter are, for the first time, slightly’ the more numerous 
of the two. 


LEPROSY. 


17. As has alreai 


Leprosy : Its causes and territoiial 
distribution. 


been mentioned, leprosy i- the only one of the four 
infirmities recorded in which the decline during the 
past decade in the proportion of the afflicted to the 
population has not been considerable. Of the 25 
districts, fifteen si low an increase since 1891 in the number of lepers they contain 
and ten a decrease. The rise is most noticeable in the agencies and the fall in 
the West Coast Division. As in both 1S81 and 1 891, the disease is commonest 
in Ganjam Agency, Madras (which has a leper hospital)’ and South Cauara, and 
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further it is rarest in Salem. Cuddapah. Anantapur and Coimbatore, just as it wa- 
in those two years. As far as they go, these figures support the theory that hilly 
country is favourable to the development of this infirmity and that a dry. it not a 
hot. air is inimical to it. So little, however, is known with certainty ot the condi- 
tion- which directly predi-po-e individual- to attack from the disease that theori-iug 
i- hazardous work. 


The conclusions of the Indian Lepro-y Commissioners of 1 S9tf— 9 1 were mainly 
negative. They found that there was no proof that the disease wa- socially pre- 
valent along tlu v >ea -board or in large valleys, and that there wa- no connection 
traceable between it and the geological formations of the tracts in which it occurred, 
or the temperature of such tract-, or their natural richness and fertility. They 
came to the conclusion that the atfiiction showed no preference for any particular 
race of people, that it was not propagated through water, and that neither the 
exce— ive consumption of fish nor the want of salt in sufficient quantities could be 
field respon-ible for its origin or continuance. Finally they decided that the disease 
was not hereditary and that the degree to which it was transmitted by contagion 
wa- negligible. The only positive conclusions to which they came were that leper 
ratios varied inversely with the dryness of the climate and that the diffusion of the 
disease depended greatly upon the general well-being of the people, as it undoubtedly 
attacked the poor and destitute much more frequently than the rich and prosper- 
ous The International Leprosy Conference of 1897 found that the true cause of 
the disease wa- the bacillus leprae, while climate, food, habits and ,-o on were only 
of secondary importance in its production, and that the affliction was sufficiently 
contagious to render the isolation of lepers necessary. 


Leprosy t>y castes and. religions. 


18. If we arrange the various castes in the Presidency roughly according to 

the material prosperity of the main body of their mem- 
bers we find that the conclusion of the Indian Leprosy 

Commission that the disease attacks the poor more frequently than the rich i- 
supported, for while among the "rich" castes the number of lepers in every 
100.000 persons of each sex i< respectively 50 and 15. and among the "moderately 
wealthy" 51 and 15. among the " poor’’ castes it rises to 56 and 19. 

Of the members of the three main religions. Christians are more affected with 
leprosy than the others, the frequency of the disease among the Eurasians, which 
i- greater than in any other caste or race in the Presidency, bringing up the 
percentage. 

An examination of the figures by castes shows that, as in the case of blmdne.-s, 
tho-e castes are most affected which live in the areas in which the infirmity is most 
prevalent and that there is no apparent connection between the occupations they 
follow and their liability to the disease. Thus the Oriya division of the Hindu 
cartes, which is chiefly found in hilly country, suffers much more from this infirmity 
than any other, and of the occupational and social precedence groups respectively, 
the hill-tribes, and the castes which eat beef but do not pollute except by touch, 
which are chiefly hill-tribe-, are the most prominent. 

19. The -tatistic- by ages seem to show that leprosy generally passes by the 

T , . ., young and makes its attacks in earnest only upon those 

who are 20 years ot age and over, but part ol the 
smallnes- of the figure- in the age-periods below 20 is probably due to the fact 
that in it- earlier -tage- the disease is difficult to recognise with certainty. The 
hirge-t proportion of leper males is found between the ages of 40 and 49 and of 
lepiT females between 30 and 39 but the disease does not seem to -horten life to 
an\ great extent. The great exce-s in the number of male lepers over female - 
similarly afflicted lias already been referred to. The figures show that the propor- 
tion of lepers found in the lower age-periods is higher among women than men, 
and that this preponderance gradually decreases in the higher periods. There tliu- 
appears to have been no more concealment, of the existence of the di-ease among 
girl- than among adult women. 
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Subsidiary Tablf, o, — Shoirmtj the acerm/e inimher of a (Hinted in t r< rv 10.000 pirsian- of 
each s ex in each of the larger caste x continued. 
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St bsiiji\k\ 'I\bi,k 4. — Showing the average number of afflicted in every 10,000 Hindu* and 
Aniinists of each sex by traditional occupations. 
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Subsidiary Table h. — UShcnriuy the ** verity? number of oplict<a in every lU.oOU H inti us and 
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Subsidiary Table (j. -Distribution by age of' 10,000 person* in each sex for each infirmity, 
t.e., tki proportion among 10.000 oj the afflicted who are found at each age-period, . 
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Subsidiary Table 7 .— -Distribution of infirmities by age oniony 10<uyi() of the /lojiulo/v.n. i.e.. 
the proportion of the afjticted in each age-period to 1 00.000 persons of the sane sex and age. 
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Subsidiary' Table 8 . — Proportion of females afflicted to 1,000 males at each age. 
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CHAPTER VIII. CASTE, UiiBE OR RACE. 


CHAPTER V11J. 


Five Tables contain statistics of 
«ast«. 


The present chapter only deals with 
Table XHI. 


CASTE, TRIBE OR RACE. 

Five of the Imperial Table* contain statistics bearing upon castes, tribes and 

races. The chief of these is Table XIII, which gives 
by sexes the number of each caste which is found in 
each district. The others are — 

Table IX. — Education in selected castes. 

XII-A. — Infirmities in selected castes. 

XIV. — Civil condition by age in selected castes. 

XVI. — Occupation in selected castes. 

Discussions of the statistics in these last four will be found, respectively, in 
Chapters V (Education), VII (Infirmities). IV (Age. sex and civil condition) and 
IX (Occupation). 

2- The present chapter deals only with the figures in Table XIII. Diagrams 

Nos. 23-25 illustrate, respectively, the percentage which 
certain of the larger castes bear to the total of all 
Hindus and Animists. the proportion borne by the Brhh- 
mans to this total in each district, and the percentage of this total which comes 
within each of the social precedence group* referred to in the subsidiary table at 
the end of this chapter. 

The statistics only profess to give particulars of main castes. The instructions 
forbade the return of sub-castes at the enumeration, and where they were returned 
nevertheless the entries under them have been combined in the tables with 
those of the main caste to which they appertain. 

3. The very limited time at my disposal and exigencies of space have placed 

the strictest limit* upon the treatment in this chapter 
ject. of the many wide questions which surround the subject 

of caste, tribe and race. No attempt will be made to 
review the various theories regarding the origin of the South Indian peoples, or the 
discussions as to which of them migrated from the north of India, and which, if 
any, of them came from the supposed Indo-Austral or Lemurian continent which is 
thought to have formerly extended from India towards Australasia. Nor will any 
considerable contributions be made to the piile of information which i* already on 
record regarding the ceremonies and customs, the folklore and fables of the castes 
of the Presidency. Nor will any theories be hazarded regarding the origin of the 
caste system in South India, or the first beginnings and derivation* of the various 
existing castes ; it being sufficient to note that the old idea (based upon certain 
passages in Manu and the Vedas) that they all sprang from varying permutations 
and combinations of the four hypothetical castes of the Brahmans, Kshatriva.*, 
Vaisyas and Stidras will not stand scientific examination. All these matters will 
doubtless be adequately dealt with in the course of the Ethnographic Survey of the 
Presidency which is now in progress. 

4- This chapter will confine itself to giving some account of the effects of the 

Matters attempted in the chapter. ‘•aate-system on the Hindus of to-day. its present con- 
dition, and the changes which are taking place in it. 
and to an endeavour to classify and arrange the various caste* of South India in 
such a manner that the census figures may constitute a fairly sound statistical basi* 
upon which the Ethnographic Survey may proceed. 

classification of the castes. Pre- 5. The classification of the castes may conveniently 

yious classifications. be first discussed. 

At none of the three censuses which have so far taken place in Madras have 
the castes been arranged in a manner which enabled their characteristics to be 
examined in a systematic manner. 
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At the 1871 census all the people in the Presidency were classified under three 
heads: (y ) Asiatics, (A) Europeans and (r) Eurasians. The first id' these was again 
divided into two sub-heads : (i) Hindus. Christians. Buddhists, and Jains, and (ii) 
Muhammadans, and under the former nearly 30 million people were classified under 
17 general group' such as Ihuests, Warriors, Traders, etc., according to the tradi- 
tional and hereditary occupations in which they were supposed to be engaged. 
This arrangement indistinguishable confused high castes with low, castes of the east 
coast with those of the west, and even castes foreign to the Presidency with those 
native to it. Moreover no details of the statistics of the various castes which were 
clubbed together under these 17 general groups were left on record. 

In 1SS1 , the castes and tribes were divided in the Imperial Table into Hindus 
and Muhammadans, but detailed particulars of distribution by districts were only 
given for 10 of the Hindu castes which numbered over 100,000 persons each. The 
tables gave a list of all the entries which had been returned in the schedules and 
showed under which of 17 main groupps and '2d 4- sub-groups each had been 
classified. But these groups were the same general occupational groups which had 
been adopted in 1871 and the classification was thus open to the same objections 
as before. 

In 1801, classification by reputed or traditional occupations was again adopted, 
— though not altogether consistently, non-Indian Asiatic races ami non-Asiatic 
races being shown by nationalities.- and the number of functional groups was 
increased to 00. From an economic point of view the results are less useful than 
the occupation statistics proper, as it is difficult to classify by occupation the 
many castes which follow more than one calling, and from an ethnological aspect 
they are disappointing, as the same occupational group sometimes contains castes 
which are Hindu, Musalman. Jain and Buddhist by religion, speak several different 
languages, and come from such different localities as the agencies of the three 
northern districts and the plains of the west coast. To ascertain the distribution 
by districts of any given caste, it is, moreover, necessary to refer first to the 
Index at the end of Volume XV, then to the part of the table in Volume XIV which 
shows in what territorial divisions the caste Avas found, and finally to the separate 
tables for such divisions. Some 1,500 caste names are distinguished, but there is 
no information on record to show what other terms were clubbed with any of these 
in compiling the tables. 

Classification now adopted in Table 6. This year, Table XIII containing the caste 

xnL statistics has been arranged on the following plan : — 

Part I. — Hindu and Animist castes. 

Section A. —Castes which speak Tamil. 

,. B — Do. do. 

,, 0. — Do. <lo. 

D. — Do. do. 

E. — Do. do. 

„ F. — l)o. do. 

Part [I. — Musalman tribes. 

Part III. — Christian races. 

Bart [V. — Castes, races, &c., of the Jains, Buddhists, Parsis, Jews and those 
of other religions. 

That is, the castes have been classified by the religions which they profess, and. 
the Hindu aud Animist castes have been further arranged by the language which 
they speak. Hindus cannot be separated front Animists for reasons which have 
already been explained above in Chapter III, Religion. The distribution by 
districts of each caste is ascertainable from a siugle column, and the Index at the 
beginning of the table shows on tv hat page the particulars of each caste are to be 
fon nrl. 

This arrangement by religions and languages coincides with accepted usage, 
as Musalman tribes, for example, are never connected by the people themselves with 
Hindu castes, even though they may carry on similar occupations, nor are the Oriyii- 


Telugu. 

Malay ala in. 
CanarpM*. 

< >riya. 

other languages 


f(i) Languages of the Madras 
j Presidency. 

(ii; Languages foreign t<< the 
Presidency. 
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speaking cartes, for instance, treated by them as being allied to the Mai ay ala in 
and Canarese-speaking people. 

Some few cases occur in which a Hindu or Animist caste speaks more than one 
language. The Cppiliyans, for example, speak Tamil, Telugu and Canarese; the 
Kdyis ^peak Telugu and K6y;i ; the Kalingis Telugu and Oriya; and some of the 
caste- of South Canara speak both Canarese and Tulu. These have been placed 
under the language which appears to be most generally used by them, but the 
existence of such case- no doubt detract- somewhat from the accuracy of the 
classification by language. 

No better method of arrangement, however, suggested itself. A territorial 
elas-itioation would not have been successful, as every district contains castes, tribes 
and race- of different religions, languages and extraction-, and though an ethno- 
logical or anthroponietrical classification might have separated more scientifically 
than the system adopted the Aryan- from the Dravidians, and the Kolarians from 
either, the information regarding race characteristics and cranial measurements 
(such a- na-al indices) at present available would not have permitted the drawing 
of anv clear distinction- between the numerous semi-Dravidian castes which form 
the bulk of the population. A really scientific classification requires full materials 
from the fields of early vernacular literature, history, folklore, customs, archaeology, 
epigra phv and anthropometry, and none of these have yet been thoroughly 
explored. 

Brahmans have been shown in all the sections of the Hindu and Animist part 
of the table according to the parent-tongue returned by them in the schedules. 
This again seems to be more in conformity with native usage than any other 
classification. The people themselves do not so much distinguish Brahman- by 
their sects or their sub-castes as by the language which they speak, and they refer 
to them as Oriya Brahmans, Telugu Brahmans, and so on, for the reason that, as is 
shown in the glos-ary at the end of this Chapter, each of these classes is distinct 
in many obvious particulars from its fellows. 

7. In addition to their arrangement as above in Imperial Table XIII the 

various Hindu and Animist castes have further been 
taWebfs?ciaTpr“edence. sub3ldlJry classified in the subsidiary table at the end of this chapter 

according to their social precedence as gauged by their 
adherence to the Brabmanical systems of worship and the estimation in which they 
appear to be held by such Hindu public opinion as can be said to exist upon the 
subject. 

8. Finally, a caste glossary is embodied in this chapter which gives the various 

„ caste names returned in the schedules, shows which of 

The Caste Glossary. . . -. . „ 

them have been treated as mam castes and therefore 
entered in Table XI f I, state- with which of such main castes the other terms have 
been clubbed in compiling the table, and comprises, for each of the castes in Table 
XIII. either a short account of -ome of it- characteristics or notes regarding the 
source- from which information regarding them may be gathered. It does not, 
however, °rive entries in the schedules which were clearly names of sub-castes, such 
as Pakanati Kapu, which is merely a -ub-caste of Kapu, and so on. 

In drawing up the accounts of castes in this endeavours have been made to ai’oid 
as far as possible any repetition of matter which is already to be found in the 
book- and periodicals dealing with such subjects, or in Mr. H. A. Stuart’s valuable 
descriptions of castes in the 1891 Census Report. Most of the information is there- 
fore new to print. For some of it I am indebted to reports from local officers prepared 
in connection with the revision of the District Manuals which Mr. Stuart. Editor 
of the District Manuals, kindly allowed me to consult. 

This glossary is the first attempt of the kind which has been made and it lias 
therefore no pretensions to be complete. I have made no very special endeavours 
to collect additional particulars for it. Such work can only be done satisfactorily 
on the spot, and time has been too short to allow of visits to the many castes 
regarding which information i- still wanting. The Ethnographic Survey will 
doubtle-s arrange for this being effected. It is merely put forward to save the 
Superintendent of the Census of 191 1 the trouble which the identification of entries 
of titles, -ub-castes, occupations, ana so on, occasioned this year, and to show those 
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who are interested in the subject what work has been already done upon it, how 
much remains to be done and in what directions existing information is least 
complete. It may also serve as a skeleton which the Ethnographic Survey may 
clothe with flesh and imbue with life. Perhaps, also, now that the castes have 
been arranged according to religions and languages, and it is possible to see at a 
glance in what districts each is most numerously represented, it will be practicable 
to organize systematic enquiry into them group by group, and to draw up connected 
accounts of the castes of the Tamil districts, the Telugu districts, the .Agencies or 
the West Coast which will be of more use to district officers and others than the 
somewhat desultory descriptions of a caste here and a caste there which are all that 
are at present procurable. 

9. Some description of the difficulties which beset the preparation ot the 
Difficulties in the preparation of glossal \ and tlie tables is necessai^ to a pi Opel nppie- 
the statistics. ciation of their limitations. 

Difficulty of defining a caste. The first and chief obstacle was the impossibility 

of defining scientifically what should be considered to be a caste. It is exceedingly 

doubtful whether cranial measurements (though they will doubtless separate the 

jungle-men from the trader classes, and the latter from the more Aryan Brahmans 

and immigrants from north India), will ever succeed in differentiating the very 

many semi-Dravidian castes of which the hulk of the population consists, and at 

present so few castes have been measured that the data available do not assist at 

all in doing so. Intermarriage and inter-dining are no criteria in determining what 

is and what is not a caste. Among the Brahmans, for example, (see the glossary). 

such matters are often determined by differences of sect. A Vaishnavite Brahman 

will not marry or dine with a Haivite Brahman, but no one regards the tw o sects as 

separate castes in consequence. In any large caste such as the Brahmans <>i the 

Vellalas, (the present internal structure of both of which is examined at some length 

in the glossary), the limits within the caste itself within which a man may marry 

with the approbation of his relations or dine without incurring their scorn differ, 

probably, in every district, and almost in every taluk, and depend upon >uch 

matters as the territorial or other sub-divi.-dons, the religious observances in the 

matter of food, etc., and the sect, occupation, wealth and social estimation of the 

parties concerned. These mutually exclusive sections are already numberless and 

are changing every day (for a man who has got up in the world will often hold 

himself aloof from those of his caste whom he formerly treated as equals) and 

they thus form a most perplexing and unstable foundation for any scientific scheme 

of classification. These minute sub-divisions are not, moreover, recognised or 

understood outside the caste itself and it would be contrary to native usage to treat 

• © 

them as castes. 

In the ordinary meaning of the word now-a-davs a caste is rather a general 
than a specific term, and may comprise a number of sections, which, though they 
perhaps bad originally a common tie, — often indicated in the name common to 
them all. — in tlieii ethnic descent, their birth-place, their language or their occupa- 
tion, are now drifting farther and farther apart in all every day social and religious 
matters, and may not intermarry and do not usually dine together. 

Those castes have accordingly been treated as main castes in the table which 
appear to he usually accepted as such by the people. This is no doubt not scientific, 
but it seems fairly practical. In many doubtful cases the Caste Index appended to 
Volume XV of the lbdl Census Report, which gives the names of all the sub-castes 
returned in that year, has been of use in deciding what should be held to be a main 
caste, for it frequently happens that the same name appears in one part of the Index 
as a sub-caste of another caste, but nevertheless figures in another part as the 
main caste of which the latter term is a sub-division. Thus Ambiga is entered as 
a sub-caste of Kabbera and Kabbera as a sub-caste of Ambiga. Ambiga is not a 
main caste in the estimation of the people who know it, and it has therefore 
been treated as a sub-caste of Kabbera with which the Index shows it is closely 
connected. 

Throughout the compilation of the caste table the endeavour has been to keep 
down as far as was possible the number of terms which should be treated as denot- 
ing main castes. When our knowledge of the castes shown in the table is complete, 
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it will bo time enough to sub-divide them and record statistics of such sub-divisions. 
To do so at the present stage seems to be to risk a complication and expansion 
of the subject which would serve to deter further enquiry rather than encourage 
it. Even as it is, some 450 castes are distinguished in the statistics. 

10. The second chief difficulty was that some of the entries were <o vague that 

. it was impossible to classify them with any mam caste. 

1 hese indefinite entries were chiefly ( a) linguistic, such 
as ** Telugu,” which may mean a member of any of the Telugu-speaking ca-te^, (/>) 
sectarian, such as Saiva,” which includes any Hindu who worships Siva, {<■) terri- 
torial, such as “ Vadugan,” meaning merely a Telugu man, and “ Konkani ” connoting 
a man from the Konkan, (//) titular, such as Kavandau. Miippan and Fdaiyan, which 
are titles used by more than one caste, and (e) occupational terms. In the case of 
these last it is not always easy to draw a hard-and-fast line between expressions 
which are merely indicative of occupation and those which, though etymologically 
denoting an occupation, have, in course of time, been so continuously used to describe 
the caste following that occupation as to have crystallized into a genuine caste 
name. “ Kusavan,” for example, literally means a potter, but the people of the 
potter caste are always known as “ Ivusavans ” and have no other name, and the 
term is never applied to men of other castes. It must thus be treated as a caste 
name. On the other hand “ Piijari ” (priest) may denote a Brahman priest or a 
Yalluvan, the Pariah priest of the lowest classes : “ Nese " (weaver) may refer to 
any one of a dozen castes which live mainly by weaving ; and “ Sanyasi (ascetic) 
gives no indication at all of the caste of the persons so returned. Special and 
emphatic warnings to the enumerators against such inadmissible entries did much 
to reduce the number of them, and the meaning of many of those which nevertheless 
occurred was made out by a reference to the other entries against the individual 
in the schedules, but some still remain incurably indefinite. They have had to be 
entered as caste names in Table XI H. but are printed therein in italics to distin- 
guish them from their more legitimate fellows — see the note on the title page 
of the Table. 

11. A third obstacle to classification was the varying meaning attached to the 

same term in different parts of the country. For 

havin? example, in ffanjam the Patras are Oriya-speaking 
silk-weavers, while in Cuddapah they are cultivators 
whose parent-tongue is Telugu. The reverse also happened in several cases, the 
same caste being given different names in different districts. For instance, in the 
Tamil districts G ollas were called Telugu Idaiyans (Telugu shepherds) and in the 
Telugu districts Paraiyans were returned as Arava Alalas (Tamil Pariahs). 

12. A fourth difficulty was that of language. In different languages the 

same caste w'ould receive different names. Kampo, for 

language and example, is the Oriya name for the caste known as Kiipu 
in the Telugu districts. 

A fifth trouble was that occasioned by transliterations. For instance, in Telugu 
“ Gollan” means a shepherd and in Tamil “ Kollan ” means a blacksmith. But in 
Tamil G and K are represented by the same letter, so that a Telugu shepherd 
living in a Tamil district ran every risk of being returned as a blacksmith by caste. 

13. With regard to the glossary and the descriptive notes therein, the critics 

Limitations of the Glossary. mii T Perhaps be reminded that it is difficult to ensure 

that any observations shall be entirely applicable to 
every branch of a caste, in whatever district and amid whatever surroundings it 
may reside. Customs and ways sometimes change iu a marked manner from taluk 
to taluk even in the case of the smaller castes, and when a community which 
numbers hundreds of thousands and is found in half-a-dozen districts comes to be 
dealt with the probabilities that too universal an application may be inadvertently 
assigned to a characteristic which is in reality local in its occurrence are immensely 
increased. If there is one caste in the Presidency the customs obtaining among 
some of the members of which might be suppiosed to pirevail among them all it is 
the Nayadis. The caste only numbers some 600 souls, it is found only in one 


Difficulty with terms 
varying meanings. 


Difficulties of 
transliteration. 
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district (Malabar) and its range of pollution is so great (a Nayadi will pollute a 
Brahman at a distance of a hundred yards) that it is cut off from all intercourse 
with other caste" and so from most of the external influences which might modify 
its customs. And vet these customs differ in different taluks of the district. 

He who would aspire to adequately describe all the local and sub-divisional 
variations in the ways and manners of the castes of the Presidency would require a 
lifetime or two to spare for the enterprise, and would even then be unable to claim 
finality for his statements for the reason that, by the time he had worked down 
to the caste- at the end of the alphabet, changes would have taken place in the 
practice- of those at the beginning of it. 

14. It remains to say a few words upon the second of the two matters which 

this chapter set out to discuss, namely, the effects of 

Effect* of the caste-system on the t p e caste-system on the people, its present condition 
people. - r r > r 

and the changes which are occurring in it. 

A man's caste affects his life from its beginning to its end. It frequently deter - 
inineo his occupation, — though, as Table XVI shows, castes do not now adhere as 
closely to their traditional callings as they once did, — and it often fixes his residence 
for him, most villages being divided into caste quarters. His social position, and 
with it his friends and the limits within which he may marry, are equally decided 
by his caste, and so are his food, his drink, his name, and even sometimes the 
clothes which he and his womenkind may wear. 


15. It i- the fashion to assume that these personal and intimate effects of the 
_ , „ . „ caste-system are daily weakening under a Government 

which professes to make no distinctions of caste or 
creed, and the fact that a Brahman will travel in the same railway carriage with a 
Paraiyan is instanced as a sign of the way the old order changeth. But the real 
depth to which modern solvents of the system have penetrated is probably often 
over-estimated. It is true that the various castes cling less tenaciously than they 
did to their traditional occupations, and that the boundaries between the large 
Siidra castes are less clearly marked than they were, but on the other hand the tend- 
ency to confine intermarriage to the narrowest circle within the caste and sub-caste 
(see Brahman and Vellala in the Glossary) was perhaps never stronger, and it is still 
increasing in strength. It is these small endogamous sub-divisions which are for 
all social purposes the real castes ; and the Dravidian custom, known as menarthim, 
which requires a man to marry, if possible, his maternal uncle's daughter, assists to 
restrict them within the closest limits. 

Xo doubt in towns and on journeys caste prejudices and rules have to be relaxed, 
but once back in his own village the traveller is as particular as ever. There is an 
old proverb which says pnttaiMm />dtha r i:c dchdrnm, “in towns a quarter of the 
ordinary caste observances suffice,’' and in a railway-carriage the fraction is perforce 
doubtless even smaller. But the departure from orthodoxy is only temporary. 
Englishmen on a dusty Indian railway journey are for the time being unavoidably 
less scrupulous than usual about their personal spotlessness, but it has never been 
contended that railways have permanently lowered their ideal in such matters. 
Once at their journey’s end, they rapidly atone for their temporary defection from 
their normal standard. 

How strongly even the lower ranks of society still feel upon points of caste 
etiquette is sufficiently shown by the fact that the claim of the Shanans to a measure 
of equality in the temples with those above them in social precedence was recently 
sufficient to set a whole district by the ears. 


16. The present condition of the caste system is not a matter which is easily 
„ . .... . described in a few words. The essential difference 

Present condition of the caste system. , £ i • • i 

between the cartes ot this Presidency and those of 
Upper India i- that the ideas of the Aryans and the rules of Manu have affected our 
people less deeply than those north of the Vindhyas. The body of the population 
here i- Dravidian. and the system of Manu, with its division of all classes into the 
four sharply defined castes of the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Taisyas and Sudras, was 
never in existence in this Presidency except in theory. 
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The Sociil Groups. 


17. The subsidiary table' at the end of this chapter, which avu- drawn up at 

the direction of the Census Commh-inner for India, 
show- how the various castes arrange them-elves for 
social purposes at the present day. Generally speaking, it will be seen from this 
and from the glossary that the more a caste employs Brahmans to superintend its 
religious ceremouie-, and the nearer it approaches to the Brahman customs in its 
social and religious observances, the higher it is held in social esteem, and it is 
therefore the more to be regretted that some of these eu-toms, such as infant- 
marriage and the prohibition of the marriage of widows (and perhaps nl-o vege- 
tarianism) are so far removed from the ideal. 


The groups of the K-hatriyas and the Vaisyas and the castes allied to them 
(Croups II and III) are, it will be -een, the smallest in the table, and the castes 
placed in them are either foreigners or are communities which have been .-o classified 
less because they are Iv-hatriya- or Vaisyas in the strict sense of the words as 
Maim used them than because the people generally have loosely accorded them a 
position generally corresponding to that which was theoretically held by those two 
castes. 


For the table professes to place each caste in that group in which it would he 
classified by such public opinion as can be said to exist upon such a matter, and not 
to arrange them according to the -Ini-trie evidence regarding it- position which 
each can adduce. 


18. In grouping the 

arranging 


The criteria adopted in 
the social groups. 


remaining ca-tes much difficulty va- experienced in 
finding criteria and touch-stones which would applv 
throughout all grades of society and in all parts of 
the President' v. 


Social estimation can he gauged by the degree to which the food and water 
touched by the various castes will be accepted by others ; by the extent to which the 
barbers and washermen will do service for them ; by the length of the period of 
pollution observed by them after birthy and deaths ; by their occupations ; by their 
wearing or not wearing the sacred thread ; by their allowing or not allowing infant 
marriage and widow re-marriage : and by the distance within which thev are 
permitted to approach the innermost part of the temples. But for various reasons, 
chief among which is the fact that the practice regarding these matters often differs 
in different sections of the same caste, none of these considerations serve a- an 
altogether satisfactory test. Eventually, as will be seen, the standards adopted were 
a combination of three considerations : whether Brahmans act as purohifs at the 
religious ceremonies of the caste, whether it carries pollution either with or without 
touch, and, in the case of the lowest castes, whether it allows or does not allow the 
eating of beef. 

Even these three criteria have not that universal applicability to all parts of 
the Presidency which could be desired. The Telugu and Oriya Brahman is less 
particular regarding the castes at the ceremonies of which lie will officiate than his 
brother in the Tamil districts and on the west coast. Similarly, ideas about 
pollution are weaker in the Telugu country than in the south or in .Malabar. The 
result is that some of the Telugu castes appear in a higher place than that which 
they woidd occupy if they lived further south. The Idigas, for example, who are 
Telugu toddy-drawers, find themselves in Group VI among those who occasionally 
employ Brahman priests and who pollute by touch, while the Tiyans, who are the 
toddy-drawers of Malabar, are in Group VIII as being a caste Avhich pollutes even 
without, touching and for which Brahmans will not act as puroliits. On the other 
hand, the eating of beef is -very uncommon on the west coast, and it will he seen 
that the two la-t groups in the table (IX and X) which contain the castes which 
oat beef do not include any Malay.il am castes whatever. 


19. The line which divides Group IV, Sat-Sudras, from Group V, S if Ira- who 

also habitually employ Brahmans as puroliits but w hose 
^Eistinotion between Groups IV touch pollutes to ll slight degfe ', is not velT Well 

marked. The Sudras who appear in the former have 
been placed there on a consideration of a variety of circumstance-;. Chief among 
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these are the facts that Brahmans will take curds and butter from their hands 
without restriction, will cook in any part of their houses, and are polluted by their 
touch to only a slight degree, and also that for many small reasons, which it would 
be tedious to set out at length, they are placed by Hindus generally in the upper 
ranks of the great body of castes which habitually employ Brahmans as priests at 
their ceremonies. 


Groups outside the scheme. 


20. I t will be seen from the abstract of the table printed at the head of it that 

oyer 30 per cent, of the population of the Presidency 

The strength of the various groups. , 1 . , ■ r* tit i . -i . -i .. 

are classed as bat-budras in Group 1 V and that lb per 
cent, more come into Group V among those who habitually use Brahmans as 
purohits. The lowest castes which eat beef and pollute even without touching 
number nearly 15 per cent, of the population. 

21. At the end of the table come Groups XI — XIV containing the castes 

which cannot be included in the scheme. Those in 
Group XI, the Kammalans and Kamsalas and the Linga- 

yats and the essentially Lingayat castes, do not admit that the Brahmans have any 
sacerdotal authority over them, or can be polluted by them, and they cannot 
therefore be classified on the principles which have been followed. Their attitude in 
the matter is explained under Kammalan and Lingayat in the glossary. 

Group XII contains the titular, linguistic, sectarian, territorial and occupational 
terms to which reference has already been made and which convey no accurate 
information as to the caste of the individuals who returned them, while Group XIII 
includes castes foreign to the Presidency, which naturally cannot lie conveniently 
arranged with those which belong to it. 


22. The chief difficulties in drawing up the table were occasioned by the facts 
„ , . ^ that different sections of the same caste frequently 

Difficulties m mahiEg the groups. , n . . . , i ,i ,1 , 

follow different social customs and that the same caste 
is sometime^ held in higher estimation in one district than it is in another. For 
example, the members of the Konga sub-division of the Vellalas are hardly entitled 
to be classed as bat-budras though those of the Tondamandalam section certainly 
are. Some Boyas do not eat beef and would therefore come higher than Group IX. 
The Shanans in Chingleput and Madras take a higher position than those in 
Tinnevelly. In such cases the caste has been grouped in accordance with the place 
held by the majority of its members . 

Within each group the castes are arranged first by linguistic divisions and 
then in alphabetical order. This does not, however, of course, imply that all the 
castes in each group are on a position of absolute equality. The temple-priest classes 
of Brahmans, for example, rank below others in public estimation. To attempt to 
arrange all the castes in the Presidency in the absolute order of the social estimation 
in which they are held would be a difficult and invidious task. 

Even as it is, there will be several castes which will be dissatisfied with the 
position accorded them. I drew up the table in accordance with the information 
a\'ailable, neither extenuating anything nor setting down aught in malice, and 
committees of native gentlemen formed for the purpose in every district have 
criticised and amended the original draft, but I am well ayvare that the task has been 
a most delicate one. The first few and the last few groups gave comparatively 
little trouble. It is those in the middle which are the difficulty. It is as though 
one WR' called upon to similarly classify the social grades in England. Princes and 
peers would clearly come first, and costermongers and coal-heavers last, but to 
decide the relative precedence of the butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker, 
or of the solicitor, the doctor and the schoolmaster, would tax the discretion of 
the mo-f experienced of Lord Chamberlains. 


23, Chief among the castes which are dissatisfied will come those which are 
_. . . , aspiring to a social position higher than that -which 

Hindu society m general is inclined to accord them. 
The Kammalans and Kamsalas and the Patnfilkarans desire to be classed as Brahmans , 
the Pal lis or Yanniyas. the Shanans and some of the Balijas claim to bo Kshatrivas; 
and the Komatis, the Muttans and some few Vellalas state that they are Vaisyas. 
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The Panikkans of Tinnevelly wish to be treated as Veilalas. The cases of all of 
these have been shortly considered in the notes regarding each in the glossary. 
The glossary also gives many instances of castes which, though they do not definitely 
claim to be classed with those superior to them, have taken to using the titles and 
names of these latter without having any right to do so. See, for example, under 
Yell ala. 

These movements are contrary to the teaching of Manu, who classes falsely 
asserting oneself to he of too high a caste in the same category with breach of 
trust and incest, and moreover a caste does not enhance its real position by 
wearing threads, marrving its children as infants, and giving itself a high-sounding 
name. It can obtain far more honourable distinction by educating its members and 
elevating their lives. The Native Christians afford an example of how much can 
be done to raise a community by unpretentious efforts in these directions. 

24 . In considering the present condition of the caste-system it is not only 

necessary to note that the various castes arrange tliem- 
Hyp?r C gamy on^rcasn^ysfem! 7 lnd selves in groups which are held in varying degrees of 

estimation by their fellows, but also to remember that 
within each caste there are again further sub-divisions which frequently decline to 
intermarry with one another and even to dine together. The internal construction 
of the two castes of the Brahmans and the Veilalas, which afford typical instances 
of this condition of things, has been examined at some length in the glossary, and 
the notes under other castes also give frequent instances of the endogamous divisions 
into which they are split up. There seems to be no rule or system running through 
these sub-divisions, and they are usually founded merely upon a territorial basis. 
Exogamous sections within these endogamous divisions, such as the Brhhmanical 
gotras within the linguistic divisions of the Brahmans, seem to be much le<s 
common than they are further north, and the only case of the custom of hypergamy 
within the caste* which has come to notice is that mentioned in the glossary 
under Semman. On the west coast, however, a form of hypergamy between 
different castes exists, women of castes equal to or higher than the Nayars being 
prohibited from forming unions with men of castes below them in rank, though 
the men of these castes are not similarly restricted. 

25 . More than all, it should be borne in mind that from day to day constant 

changes are going on in the customs of the sub-divisions 
Evolution of new castes by changes ef each caste, and that these affect the social position 
m customs. held by them, and often, in consequence, by the caste 

to which they belong. 

In many castes, for example, sub-divisions may be found which are taking to 
the Brahmanical customs of infant marriage, vegetarianism, and so on. while the 
main bodv of the caste adheres to it< original observances. Thus the Kalians of 
Tanjore shave their heads and call in Brahmans at their ceremonies while their 
brethren across the border in Madura continue to merely tie their hair in a knot 
and employ their own folk to officiate as their priests. This advance of one section 
will doubtless in time enhance the social estimation of the caste as a whole. 

Sometimes these changes are sufficiently persistent to remit in the gradual 
evolution of entirely new castes. The Jatapus afford an example. They were 
originally Khonds, but they have now given up eating beef, and taken to infant 
marriage and the worship of the Hindu gods, and are practically a distinct caste. 

26 . A sub-division or a caste which is thus trying to get up in the world by 

changing its ways frequently, however, clings still to 
retained -Totsmism. some old custom or other which allow> it < Dravulian 

origin to appear. The Jatapus, for instance. hill wor- 
ship the goddess Jakara, who is not one of the Hindu pantheon, and though they 
eschew widow-marriage still permit divorces : and the Vettuvaus. who esteem them- 
selves superior to Ye Jans, call themselves Veilalas, and are some of them taking to 
vegetarianism, still worship aboriginal goddesses. and though they discountenance 
widow-marriage do not perform sniddJias. The Ambalakarans (see gloomy) afford 
another example of the kind. 


* limeys 2Vil>e» and Ca'tts or Sci"jnl, Vot I. page b.xvi. 
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glossary is an illustration of this. Other case- of totemism will b. 
glossary under Bdva. Jatapu, Kalingi. Ktipu. Kurni. Kurumba, ete. 

27. The evolution of entirely new ca-tes A not always due to the adoption of 

the customs of superior castes. ]t i- -nmeiimes mviiio- 
to the occurrence of hi change in tie* occupation ot -unit* 
section of a ante. Instance-, ot this are the Kuluan-. 
and Valluvan-. who were originally the weaver-, and the priests among; the Paraivau- 
but now will not intermarry with others of that caste, and, though the\ are -ometime-. 
still classed as -ub-ilivisioiis of the Paruiyan-, are generally regarded a- m w and 
distinct ca'tes. Sometimes a common occupation is sufficient to combine member-, 
of entirelv ditto rent ea-tes into a body which in time becomes a caste by itself. 
An example of this is afforded by the Parivaram- (see glossary), who are even now 
recruited from other bodies, but whose community of occupation as servants to 
the southern zamindars has bound them together into a distinct caste. Sometimes 
migration to a new country will cause a section of a caste to gradually so differ 
from the parent 'took that it becomes a new caste. The Pattapus were probable 
within recent times a branch of t!r* Pattanavaus. and they were -o elawd at the 
1871 cense-. but they are now' a caste by themselves. 

The changes which are tints constantly occurring in the constitution of the 
easte-svstem have naturally resulted in many sub-divAions, and even many whole 
castes, deserting their traditional occupations for other callings. How very general 
is the tendency in this direction, in spite of the warnings against it in the 
Bhagavadgita and the Puranas. will be shown in the next chapter in the course of 
the di-cussiou ot the statistics of occupation by caste (Table XVI). 

28- Altogether, therefore, the present condition of the ca de-system is totally 

and entirely different from the picture of it' original 
state which Maiiu and the Puranas and the other 
ancient books present to us. In those times, instead 
of hundreds of castes, there were just the four communities of the Brahmans, 
lvsliatriya-. Yaisyas and Sudras. Each of these kept rigorously to its traditional 
occupations instead of following, as at present, any calling which promises to be 
profitable. They did not confine their marriages within the narrow limits which 
are now the rule, but, except that (apparently, the authorities differ.) a Brahman man 
might not marry a Slid in woman, the men of any of the four castes might marry 
with any of the women of any of the castes below them. 

29. So far we have dealt only with the Hindu and Animi-d castes of the 

Presidency, and it remains to say a few words about 
Musaiman tribes. the tribes and races belonging to the Musalman, 

Christian and Jain religions. 

Alusalmans in this Presidency constitute only some 6 per cent, of the population. 
The}' are of three descriptions : (a) those who are immigrants from other provinces 
and countries, or pure-blooded descendants of such immigrants; (A) those who are 
the offspring of immigrant men by Hindu women of this country ; and (c) those who 
are full-blooded natives of the Presidency who have been converted to Islam. 
What proportion each class bears to the others it is not possible, however, to 
accurately determine, for, though no foreign Musalman ever calls himself by the 
tribal name-, restricted to the mixed races and the converts (such as Dudekula, 
Jonagan, Labbai, Mappilla, Marakluhar, etc.) many of these hitter arrogate to 
themselves names, such as Saiyad and Simik. which in strictness only apply to pure- 
bred Musalmans. The statistics of parent-tongue, however, as has already been seen, 
throw an indirect light upon the question and show how very largely the Aluminums 
of this Presidency must be converts or of mixed race. 

30. It follows that it A of little advantage to endeavour to construct a table 

of social precedence among the Mu-alman-. and draw 
inferences from the numbers found in each of its groups. 

It may, however, be -aid that of the tube- of foreign descent the Saivads, who are 
in strictness the line-.O descendants of the ITophet, are generally admitted by all 
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others to ntuk first, and th;it next to them come the Sheiks, who are the offspring 
of the three first Khalifas or successors cf Muhammad. Following the Sheiks come 
tin/ Sharifs. who are the descendants of Saiyad mothers, then the other tribes of 
pure blood, such as the Moghals, Xu va vats and Pathan-. then the mixed races, and 
last the baser occupational groups (the members of which are known by the name 
of their occupation and not by any tribal appellation), such as the tailors (darzis), 
the sweepers (mehters), the barbers (hajams), the butchers (kasayis), the washermen 
(dhobis), the bone-setters ( jerrah < ) (but not the hakims or physicians), the wrestlers 
and acrobats ( pailwiin-), and the shoemakers (muchis). These occupational groups, 
however, are apparently not castes in the ordinary sense of the word, as they seem 
to intermarry among one another, and do nor necessarily retain the functional name 
to which they were born. The -on ol a dar/.i, for instance, is not called a darzi 
uuless he follows tailoring as a profession. 

The customs followed by the foreign Musalman tribes in ibis Presidency are 
described in much detail in the book edited by Dr. Herklots, and 

the Ifappillas have also attracted considerable attention, but the ways of the other 
mixed races have never apparently been fully described. Time has not permitted 
of any personal enquiries into these, and the information at my disposal i< too 
incomplete to be worth putting down. 

31. The main points in which Madras Musalmaus 

Contrasts between Musalman and r ill, rw f Tfi l i 

Hindu customs. °t all ctas-es differ from Hindus may. however, be 

shortly sketched. 

The various tribes may not intermarry, but w ithin the tribes there are no endogu- 
mous, exogamous or sectarian restrictions against intermarriage. There is no bar to 
the members of one tribe eating with those of another except that which is founded 
on social distinctions. There is no regular priestly class amongst them, though the 
Shiahs have priests of their own tribe, called Imams, who are intermediaries between 
them and Heaven and so stand in much the same relation to their congregations as 
Roman Catholic priests dp to theirs. There are also a few Firs, or holy men, to 
whom reverence is paid. The priests who officiate at the mosques are drawn from 
no particular tribe, but are required to prove their fitness for the position and to 
have this formally confirmed. There is no pollution among Alusalmans. and all are 
equal in the mosque- and in the burial-grounds. Kveu a -weeper may take the first 
place in a mosque at service if he is the first to arrive there. 

There is no infant marriage and widows may freely remarry (the Prophet 
himself married a widow ). They will eat meat but not pork, and may not drink 
alcohol. They bury their dead and place the head towards the west in the direction 
of Mecca. They have no regular sraddhas. but on the anniversary of a death they 
will distribute food to the poor, and on the 14th day of Shab;in. the eighth month, 
(the anniversary of the battle of Ohad ) they have a sort of All Souls" Day on which 
the death of the Prophet and his family and of ancestors in general is commemo- 
rated, and gifts made to the poor. 

Thor have no sacred thread, either shave their bead- completely or grow then- 
hair its far as the lobe of the ear. wear beards, but do not allow' tattooing. 


Influence of Hinduism on Musal- 
man customs. 


32- In many respects their customs have clearly been influenced by those of the 

Hindus round them, and these imitations have probably 
been encouraged by the attitude of the Kmperor A.kbar. 
wlio w;ts in favour of a union between the followers of 
the two religions and even married his son to a Hindu princess. At -ome of their 
ceremonies cloths arc distributed to the needy in the Hindu manner and sandal 
paste i- used. The marriage ceremonies, instead of keeping to the simple form 
prescribed by the Koran, have been greatly elaborated and even include processions. 
A necklet of black beads, which is formally put on like the Hindu tali, lias also 
come into use, and the women wear bracelet- which are broken when they become 
widows. 


'Hio religious customs of the Hindus and Musalman- have also become curiously 
blended in several instances. Hindus take a leading part in the celebration of the 
Mohurratn in Madras City. Pa-sages of the Koran are sometimes chanted as 
man trams in the Hindu fashion. Though the Koran discourages astrology, lower 
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flu-"' Mu-alnum- will consult |>auch;i]igam Brahman- about the chance- of the -access 
of their enterprise-. Some of the-o Brahman- will semi half the fee so obtained to 
the Musalman nio-qur at \;ighr. near Xegapatam, and will even offer -ugar and 
flower- at that -hnne, though they endeavour to excu-e the act by saying tliat the 
saint to whom it is consecrated \\a- originally a Brahman. Musalman women of the 
lower tdas-e- break cocoa-nut- at Hindu temples in fulfilment of vow-. Strange-t 
of all, there i- a Hindu temple at a village called Era iy fir. two miles from Sri- 
raixmm. which i> sacred to a yoddes- called "Tulukka Xachiar" or tin* ‘•Musalman 
Lmlv” who i- said to be a wife id' the Hindu god Rangamitha at Sriranyann 


33- The statistics of Christian races are contained in Part 1 J I of Table XI 11, 

w hich divide- them into Native Christians. Eurasians and 

Christian races- Native Christians am l Table XVIII gives particulars by sex 

and Eurasians. | ■ r 1 

and age of Europeans, (wlneh includes Americans and 
Australians), Eurasians and Armenians. Diagram No. 30 further show- the number 
of European Briti-h subjects, other European- and Eura-ian- per million of the 
population of each district. 

Native Chri-tiana have increased in the last ten years from 820,421 to 983.888, 
or bv no less than 19 per cent. This -trikiny rise ha- already been referred to in 
Chapter HI, Religion, above. 


Eurasians, on the other hand, have decreased from 20,043 to 20.180. Between 
1881 and 1891 they were alleged to have increased at the abnormal rate of nearly 
21 per cent. It seemed clear that this rise could not be real, but must be owing 
to Native Christians who had taken to European ways and dress having returned 
themselves as Eurasians with the idea of enhancing their social position. Collectors 
of districts in which Eurasians were numerous were accordingly requested to endea- 
vour to ensure that this cause of error did not recur this year, it being suggested 
that one wav of preventing it would he to appoint Eurasians as enumerators of 
blocks in which Eurasians and pseudo- Eurasians were commonest. The result is a 
decrease of Eurasians in ten out of the 22 districts. In Madras and Chingleput 
together, there are l>35 less than there were in 1891 and in Malabar 228 less. In 
the Presidency as a whole there are 19 per cent, more than there wore 20 years 
ago. !n spite of these precautions, however, cases appeared in the schedules in which 
persons with native names and following such unlikely occupations as field labour 
returned themselves as Eurasians, and it is perhaps not possible to form any decided 
opinion a- to the real rate of increase of the community, interesting as the question 
is both scientifically and politically. The civil condition, education, infirmities and 
occupations of Eurasians are discussed, respectively, in Chapters IV (Age, Sex and 
Civil condition), V (Education), VII (Infirmities), and IX (Occupation). 

34. Europeans number 13 ,932 against 13.417 in 1891. The smallness of the 

increase is due to the reduction of several of the garri- 

European races. o ^ Mi , n ° 

sons or huropean troops. Males are naturally more 
numerous than females, the totals being respectively 8,697 and 5,237), but among 
children below fifteen years of age the reverse is the case. Of the total number of 
Europeans, 12,541 are British subjects and 1,391 are of other nationalities. Of the 
latter 378 are French, 352 German and 237 American. Most, of these, as has 
already been mentioned in discussing the parent-tongue statistics (see Chapter VI). 
are missionaries. 


35. This chapter may conclude w ith a few words about the Jains. None of the 

other religions in Part IV of Table XIII are sufficiently 
The Jains. common for the castes belonging to them to call for 

separate notice. 

The .lain- of Madras are an entirely distinct community, never inter-marrying 
with other religionist.- or eating with them. In this respect they differ from the 
Bombay .Tains, who will eat with Hindus. They also differ front the Bombay Jains 
in wearing the thread. Most of them art* cultivators or trailers, and they are chiefly 
found in North and South Arcot and in South Canara. They do not eat flesh or 
fish, or smoke, and they do not permit widow-marriage, which is apparently allowed 
by all other Jains. 
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In till' R residency tlioy <eeni clearly to have no castes. properly so called, and 
none have consequently been distinguished in Table XIII. Of the 27,000 Jains 
enumerated, 22.0OO returned their caste as Jain. Of the other names entered in 
the schedules, some are sectarian, such a> bwetambara and lJigambara. and others 
are territorial descriptions such as .Marwadi, IMaliratta and Oujarati, or occupational 
terms such as Clietti (trader), 'l'arakan (broker), Yellala (cultivator) and s<> on. 
Hindu caste-names were also returned in some cases. 

The .Tains may all eat together. They have, however, certain exoganiotis 
sections, some of which bear the mime' of the Brahman rishis while others are 
called after their supposed original ancestors. The former are perhaps survivals of 
conversions of Brahmans to Jainism. Recently, moreover, their priests, who are 
called Indras in South (,'anara and Yadhiars elsewhere, have been attempting to 
hold themselves aloof from the re<t ol the community and give their occupation an 
hereditary character, and they are refraining from inter-marrying with the other 
classes. 
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Patv»'i»a»«i 

4*>9 

17.7M 



L’oivvu . 

13.319 

1.322 



"A3** 

20.3 43 

1*2.31 IS 



Ai'uva ... 

s.159 

1 ,225 



Ashrjildhi 

1 5s 

1.721 



J>o«a>ni\a 

1.752 

5.245 



Gani 

1.373 

3*31 



Konisaii 

1.728 

1**7 

Onj*i 


Mmiva ... 

430 

5.000 


Pumlm ... 

18.195 

81.533 



Pothriva 

329 

5.8o4 



Kuna 

31.495 

13.31*4 



Runuuni 

7.002 

1.253 



S<mka>i 

Tel !i 

407 

48.739 




10.876,909 



^To.iti 

l,s35 

— 

Others 


Cbapf^Aaia 

1.4S2 




1'lHAl 

5,677.626 


f AgaminiaUaii 

317.S77 

ll.'ihniid't. 

■ *•«•. -'i in. >hj . rnj 

j }i < • 8 ,/ .,,1 .i /,, .8, ; 


Au«li 

i*asi 

Kuikclaii 

S7.545 
. 3, .832 

343, .732 

r , lh,i 

fAmiui’akai.m 

162.471 

Maliiinian 

55.34** 


Amb:Ot*tn 

199.965 

Maru\ai» 

33s. 7**3 


, Kalian 

|s7),61 9 

Mdlakkaiau 

10.727 


Karnivan 

I • >.29*> 

Xattuman 

151.273 


Karampui artan 

1 1 .5*1* * 

Xatran 

1 1.1*85 


MiK^iriyan 

*15.71 7 

Oe’chan 

4. 1 05 


X dkkuit 

5.167 

’ Palli 

2 554.312, 


‘ Panikkan 

8* *.4o*> 

Panan 

3.517 


Panisavan 

1 d.72‘9 

, Puluvau 

3.240 


PnivHiJim 

Is. *73 

, Semtikkudaix an 

30.333 

Tamil ... 

P.irranavim 

37.092 

j Suddvman 

4i 1.592 

, Pattapn 

13.499 

, Stiflra 

1.034 


Sa\.»kkjuan , . 

3, 1 *6 

| Valuvadi 

5.032 


1 Sombada van 

53.9! *5 

^Vaniyan 

171.138 


S^'ij *i (i\ an 

39S 

f Airaj u 

1.285 


1 'j.piiivan 

M.994 

f Aiyarakam 

Is. 230 


fbali 

*•2.797 

| Arakala 

398 


: Vaiaivan 

390.296 

* Tioga m 

24.217 


f Vallamb.iii 

24.241 

: (iandla 

34.531 1 


Van nan 

2os. 713 


25.519 
74.SS9 
1-1,07 1 
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DETAIL 

? — c*nt 




Caste. 

_ 

STBLM.ru j 

C \ •* I I* 


Sthlm. ! 11. 

Group VI— >'ovt. 


(iRv'UP VII . • ».t 



Oth 1 7 * iSud ro s v no o-'ca >io ti aU u « mpl o v 


»Su li ■ i-' : / ■ a 

s' i » » 

17, . r • 


Brahmans at> pinohiz* am o i"-* ft in’/i 


puromtfi ■ 

• - t , ■*» ' 

«‘i It* . 


pollutes — oo ut 





1 


| M;lm .n r 



f’Mutruchu 

176,0*5' 1 

-Mt.-'r 



» Patra 

le.-isf 

Cunarrso — c< 

Banal a 



Tr- lug'n— tv.?, r. -j Tsnkala 

860,215 

S.qjahv 



C ppara 

110,17!' 

IS,',!., -a 


r 

■ l Vnainii*hti 

1.(577 

fliLl'.US ... 



f Andiiran 

0.2*1 

' B,„m 


-loo 

Chakkan 

40.8'.'-' 

, Bmka 


l.o5i 

Malay a lam . - M lit tan 

S.M'.S 

i 


o‘>.< 

farakan 

6,37 o 

f k 1 *n«i;- 


t“17 

Yogi -guru kkal 

1,137 

i i.diuii j 


IV. 

f Gauiga . . . 

ls.4"3 


Gaym^.i 


1,1 1" 

Canareao < Kurubu 

20r'.2sii 


Gln.nc^r.i . 


t » *5 

L Saman tiya 

13, J: "I 

! Karnun'-lna 


iOo 

riv , - f Benia 

4,1 0 s 


KfTa. 


1 Us 

0rl L a [Dhobi 

20 ',3,7 


K* vuto 



Others ... ... Katik. . 

1,151 


Kbo;ra 


o5- 


— 

i Kolfita 


[<7t‘ 

j Totat 

3,919.360 

i Kendra 


s,79»*. 


— 


KLo*tija 


12.383 

1 

l 



Kukkuiidi 


40 

Group VI 1. 


Or it a . . . S Lcb&u 


4.05*0 

| 



Madura 


3SS 

j j Sudtdo iff o Ti«*r m.j.' j, fr.rdl h un< us 



Ma T tui 


• ‘..05*! 

pu)‘chi*c aynl u/l"' .i.’.i' i'Curi's — 



Alollikaln .. 


70 




Miili 


8.420 

f Ala van 

1.791 


!Nodha 


loo ; 

IUmagan 

7,0&7 


Zs'ohya 


2 veo 1 

] Irula 

btf.UfcT 


Oroait'j 


10,070 ' 

j j Kat&san 

i.hii 


Pf ntivd 


2.552 

; i Kunnavan 

3.310 


Kelli 


17.775 

j Kuravan 

100,31 5 


Sicio 


i;r,o 

, Alalai-Arasau .. 

330 


Sc-ri i 


? -.'7« >7 

am ‘‘ * ^ Maiasai 

4.20*5 


Slid' i 


4.281 

: Alafayali 

15,015 


Tiydi-> 


. 1>S1 1 

Alone i . . 

1,1 00 


'loiiaht 

. . 

05S 1 

Mudug^r 

1,75 r 

I^VrMu 


7o 

; Ton dan) an 

2, '35 

f Bi'f'iri 


l-ix2 1 

1 i Yarr uvula 

1.31 is 

1 KudnLonkam 


i^6 1 

j (^Yerukaiu 

*55,513 

Kattu-Mabiati 


1.704 , 

f Bagata . 

31. *522 


Khaivi 


! 4,123 ! 

Banda . 

2,t'*il 

Other-. .. < 

Kndubi .. 


! 10,350 ' 

| Bingi 

151 


Lambadi .. 


14.430 ' 

! Budubudukali 

2, 1 20 

I Meria 


25 j 

j | Cheiiohu 

17,104 

! Nokkara gr 


fiio ! 

: j Daiiimuki 

1.501 

I^T.'xla /’. 


K'7 

t ! iJon.maru 

IS. 322 



! 

; ; % . 

1 S4 

s 

lOTlf 

1,976,912 | 

, Jberi 

15. '78 

/ 


| 

! Tplngm • • ^ Koi.da JJoia 

88,71 5 

(llleU.M VIII . 


j 

1 j Kum 

*5:5,1 02 



1 ! 

i Kulu'. an 

4'3 

Crr.-C.-s v K>cr p<>Uvt>' C , „ 

r tcvrhin 

: 1 

! i odd,. . . 

lOSli'S 

! /. i/ * tlo % cr , 'at 




' j Panama ... 

51 1* 



■ 

[ | PieVliigunMi 

S,02' 




4,820 1 

j j Segidi .. 

5 3 , ffs 


» a rfijan ... 


705 i 

, \ anadi . 

103,: 0|5 


1 U /iMTl 


825.305 j 

1 Yata 

52, 

lanni 

Pi.f, • 

1 1 IsuTan ... 


3,484 ! 

{Chain an 

2S.771* 



2,000 | 

Chembdtt-i 

331 

i 

Sha^ n 


0( 3,180 ' 

Kaduppattnn . . 

1 9.408 


'. al'li var . 


1 54,7 60 1 

... ' Farad*' si 

ll'l 

1 Tr il. l, U 

Ail \ 



Malay at Ani ... VeKkk,,tf.ik\an 

''.707 


Aiava\, 



[ 1 Yrlurtt'dan 

11. Oil* 

i ! A i a mid Y n 


j ! 

115 

[ Agasa . 

15 S7*5 

! f'b* r uml tn 


253,347 

| An.ippan 

1 7,32 1 

i I!u\a*i \ 


, 110.C74 

' I.’adngu 

31 17s 

1 Kadan \ 


, 7sn 

| lil.nndai » , . 

on; 

; ■ Ka»unja]al n 


304,038 

1 Kappiln an 

30.fl IS 

Ma!.ivahm . 

Kani^an 1 


15. 2* >8 

j C.»iian*««‘ TAlaM 

7,712 

j Kaiiiyun .1 


531 

wKl< LdgUl.l 

33 

! Kai mipitlailj 


3, 5**5 

.y Kill* kyat:* 

337 

- Kattmia) allp-., 


2,4 Mi 

/’ Xudi) a 

5,t 13s 

Kavuriyan 1 


5,073 

„ Rumba?.* 

35. lit! 

; KtuicV'han ft 


; 0,042 

^ Kurumnan . . 

151,05.' 

, Kur in 


; l'*,o 02 
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O t.T AIL? — cov > . 


C A-STh. 


Group Till -ciw!. 


STRr NfjTH 


Castes which pollute eien without ttucuiun 
but do nut eat beef —coni. 


Malayalam- 

cc-n t. 


Canarese 


Group IX. 

Castes which eat becj but do not 
except by touch — 


i Tamil 
i Telng-a 

I Malayalam 
Canarese 
■ Oriya 

Others 


Nil 

Bov.i 


(. JatApu 
Kil 

Bedum 
B;ivuri 
f Gadaba 
Gond 
Khond 
I Poroia 
^Savara 


Group X. 


307- 1 P'G 

75 , 1 I '- 1 


ri.) 0—0 

60.753 
40,395 
20,73 i 
310, 56S 
91.886 
1 S3, 159 


Total 


Caste* V'hich eat hppf anti pollute even » ith - 
out touching — 


Tamil 
Tela cm 


Malayalam 

Canarese 


Para iyan 
f Chakkiliyan 
j Madina, 

1 Mala 
LOjali 
. Nil 
Iloleya 


1,254,676 


2.1 52. *40 
486,884 
755,3 10 
1.105,027 

h,23S 
1 47,987 




Group X- 


.^TREMxTIl. 


Castes v i.icn rat lief and pollute even ■ 
out tone hiri] --eont. 


itt i- 





f i ’handala . 

1.201 

(''Malayan ... 

6,507 


Dainlasi 

SO. 849 

i Mann a n 

31,644 


I >■ mu') 

58,100 

| Mavilan 

2 , ns 

Oriya 

Godai i 

794 

J Mukkuvun 

19,290 

1 Kaddi 

28,076 

j Nayadi 

, 535 


• .Jaggy it 

5.254 

! Malayan ... 

06 


Pa uii 

49,015 

j Pan an 

13,124 


Pan-. 

61,200 

^ Paniyan . . . 

j Par avail ... 
f Puli van 

20,245 

5,242 

U3 

Other-? 

K6r » 

1.267 


Toiai. . 

Gn..r p XI 

5,201,048 

j Pulluvan 

1 Tlyan 

1,82-5 

578,451 



| Tdlkollan ... 

2,305 

Ca*~e^ tv : t, , 

Cen i ' ■ rd> *« ’ c • ■</ 


j Velan 

3.120 

*:> Pri • 

rj. - 


Vet tu van 

lo.'iyO 

ran::l 

Kviinniriian 

4. ‘6,696 

; Bellara 

597 

’IVla it j 

K\. In *.tx ‘ 

271,583 

j Biilava 

142, '■OS 


; l»jiv’i;r» . . 

30,081 

j Halepaik 

1 7,680 


(tuhU 

SI 6 

J Hasala 
, Kora^a 

552 

5,104 

Can are 

J &u gram 

Kannadiyan 

102,121 

20.975 

| Xalakeyava 

1,104 


Lin^ayat 

138,518 

j Pomhada ... 

6*31 


P&nch&la .. 

47.500 

1 Sama^ara 

l,70o 


v^Sadar 

1.328 

Total 

2,893, 90S 


Total 

1,112,624 


— 


< Inner XII. 

- 


.1 '?l IL r 
CJLttd — 


Tamil 




.Jam 

Kavundjn 

Konsran 

K'i'tadi 

Mupj-un 

Pambai'jkaiun 

Pujar* 

Sa:vi 


Tu'.usu 


i Kuers 


i Cdnivim 
i'Xi-*/ 

<’ Tt luun 

( Vudr-iJ-j.ti 

lv. nk mi 

1 lilrvuii 


Croup XlIJ 


loro. 


Casus f'.rrijn n t ■■ 2'.* ,*,-./ n rv 
' ! r.nui* XIV. 
Ca~te net sr.ite.i 


Grand Total 


54 
p.051 
13' • 
3.530 
P- 21 C 
1.200 
£25 
263 
til-t 
12,5-18 
. 0(1 
6,110 
95.924 
1.322 
] .GX' 

142,711 


11.51S 


2,376 


35,078,411 



HO 


( T!A1'T1:i: VUI. 


1 ’ASTE, TUU'.K, OR RACE. 


Cj LOSSARY OF CASTES. TRIBES AM) RACES. 

fu>‘l Hiti'il m Poits / mill 11 of To Ur XIII.) 


Aec.-Amb. 


Xoii - 1) Xjiii* s pi iu*iMi m •■lauinun "\ . a- AgaDludaivail, nii* Th<i»f' »>t main ea-n-s, th>- <lif>?J ii»utinn *»£ 
which h\ Cii^r lint's i* irrwu in Taha* XIII. Th*.- riiruics «*i:”eii*d rh»*m "how the total Micnuth ot the <mh»‘ Cusr< s 
in the Lairaiiin' Islands. ,siv the tahh-s at the < ud of Volume XV- A), an* included. 

t’i^ Al uin easte^ speaking l;in£ua«v< fui eign to the Pie>idency and numln*i ill" le^s than oO h.tve hoeii included 
■ nidci ” ot l ie i s m section F ni) of Fart 1 ot Table XIII. and in such vas<-a Hi** totals ot tin* caste aic print* <i aftei its 
iiiiiiii 1 and the name is punted in small camt-.ds. Ahir [4’. 

».)> The '-ame com <o has been followed with M usalui.m enmes shown as oecipationul tonus,* “tenitoiial 
terms. ’ ere., in Fc.it II of Table XIII. *. . Ah.iiax (I2E 

»4 Some Musjilmaiib ietuine«t Hindu « asfe names, which h.i\e been shown .is such in Pair IJ ot Table XIII. 
r l lie nnmboi of such entries is Mown in biackets attei the name ot the Hindu caste, * a7.. Ambattan (19'.*, ; " ;5 : M. 

^5) C R. ls7J, C.R. l.ssl anti IJ . I ’ . lSUl mean die Madias Census Repoi~s .it rhuse \eurs. 

:6) Alan. =]»isuicf Manual 


A' cnuvA-kU — Oliva-speaking carriers of grain, etc.. on pack bullocks. Treated a*, a sub-division 
of 6 tin do. See liolodiya. 

Act iiu-Vei.lai.a — A name illume*! by Mime Karaiyaus of the Tanjore district. 

Adafadava — A Canarese stnonym for Kela-i. Aiiapom is a barber's bag. 

Auapapa — A sub-caste of Bali j a. 

Aiiiiait-singa — lelugu beggars, who beg only from Maugalas. Taken us a sub-eastf- of Diisari — 
See Andi. 

Aim. Am — A title assumed by some Agamudaivans in South Arrot. 

AiiI'Aivak — A siib-caste of Yellala. They are singers and reciters of Devara (Saiva', hymns in 
Saiv.t temples, and are known also as Oduviin. 

Adiyan — laterally. • a slave ,i sub-ca-te of Cheruman found chiefly in the lull tracts of Malabar 
and in South Canura. 

Anrribx — Literally, * a by-funder ' : a synonym for Kavntiyan. 

AktHvn 12; — A territorial name returned by certain Musalmans. 

Agamudaiyan i3i7.877 — A cultivating caste found in all the Tamil districts. In the south 
they have a bad name for crime. See Kalian. In Chingleput, North Arcot. Salem, Coimbatore and 
Trichinopoly they are mucli less numerous than they were 30 years ago. The reason probably is that 
they have risen in the social scale and have returned themselves this year a- Vella las. Within the 
same period their strength has nearly doubled in Tanjore, perhaps owing to the assumption of the 
name bv other castes like the Marnvaiis and Kalians. In their customs and manners they closely 
follow the Yellala*. Many of those iu the Madura district are the domestic servants of the Marava 
Zamindai-s. Their titles are Pillai and Servuigaran. IC.R. 1 ><91. para. 337 : Madura Man.. Part II, 
pp. 12, 13 : Xurth Arrol Man.. Yol. I, p. 211. 

Agaru, Awe I- 1.235) — TY-lugu < ultivator- and market-gardeners found in Yizagapatam and 
Gauj iiu ilistricts. Thev are also sellers of vegetables and betel-leaf. 

Agarwala U> s ; — Upper India traders. 

Agasa i lo,37ti)— Canarese washermen. u U H . 1891. para. 191: Buehanan's Mysore, etc.. Yol. 
I. p. 231 : Mysori L'.li. 1891. p. 217 ; South fa,, a, a M"n., Yol. 1. p. 170. ) 

Aoxikuj.am. Aom-Ksha ihiya. Ahnikiu Kshatkiya, Yaxxi Ku:.a Ksiiatriya — Literally, 
■ belonging to the lire rue e of K*hatriyas.' Taken as being synonymous with Vanniyan or Palli (<y »>.' 

Auir — A n Upper India caste of shepherds and cattle-breeders. 

AnilElils flO y — A general name for Muhammadans. 

Aiyarakam (18,2flO! — Telugu cultivators. In their social and religious observances they closely 
follow tlie Kapus and Balijas. and they may intermarry with the Telugas. They will accept drinking 
water from the hands of (lollas. Their usual agnomen is Patrudu. 

Aiamauv (Kistna — A sub-caste of Vakkaliga [Rice's Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. I. p. 338.] 

Akkakw.k — A sub-caste of I’ancliala. See Kanimahin. [South Cuuarn Man., Yol. I. p. 1(15.] 

-^Ki'LA i Yiz.igap.itam) — laterally, ‘a betel-leaf seller.' A sub-caste of Kapu. 

Aj.an — Literally. • a slave.' A sub-‘ asre of Cheninmn. 

Ai.aitim.ai Madura -—A sub-e aste of Maravan. 

Alavan 1,701 — Workers in saltpans who are found only in Madura and Tinnevellv. Their titles 
are Pannaiyan and Muppau. They are not allowed to enter Hindu temples. 

Alia '20.313) — A caste of Oriyii cultivators. [C.R 1891. para. 367.] 

Allayk 1 1 )- I : nrei ognizable. 

Au.IKfLAM -Literally. ‘ the lily i lan " : a sub-caste of Anappan. 

Aivak — A sub-caste of Yalluvan which claims descent from Tiruppan-Alvar, one of tlie twelve 
Yaishuava Saints. 

Ainbalakaran (162.171) — A Tamil caste of , ultivators and village watchmen. Till recently the 
term Ambalakaran was considered to be a title of tlie Kalians, but further empiiries have shown that 
it is the name ot a distinct caste found chiefly in the Trichinopoly district. The Ambalakarans and 
Muttiriyans of a \ illage in Musiri taluk wrote a joint petition protesting again-t their being classified as 
Kalians, but ueverthele-s it is said that the Kalians of Madura will not eat, in Ambalakarans’ houses. 
Therc.is some round tinn between Ambalakarans, Muttiriyans, Mutraehas, Uralis, Yedans, Yalaiyans 
an ’ nvans. but in what it exactly i m-Uts remains to be ascertained. It seems likely that all of them 
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are descended from one common parent-stock. They have, however, been treated as separate caste-, in Afflb.“Alld. 
the statistics. Ambalakurans claim to be descended from Kannappa Navanar, one of the 63 Saivite 
saints, who was a \ edan, or hunter, by caste. InTanjore the Valaiyans declare themselves to have a 
similir origin, and in that district Ambalafearan and Muttiriyan seem to be synonymous with Yalai van. 

Moreover, the statistics of the distribution of the Yalaiyans show that rliev are numerous in the 
districts where Arabs laka runs are few and riie which looks as though certain sections of them 

had taken to calling themselves Ambalalcaraus. The upper sections of the Ambalakarans style them- 
selves • Pilluis.’ which is a title properly belonging to Vellalas, but the others are usually called 
Miippan in Tan j ore. and Ambalakdran, Muttiriyan and Servuigaran in Trichi nopolv. The headman 
of tlie caste panchayat is called the Kariyakaran. and his office is hereditary in particular families. 

Tilt h headman has a peon ealled the. Kudi-fUlm. whose dutv it is to summon the panchayat when 
necessary and to carry messages. Tor this he gets an annual fee of four annas from each family oi the 
caste in his village. The caste lias certain endogamous sections. Tour of them are said to he 
Muttiriyan or Mutrachu, lxavalgar. Yanniyan and Yalaiyau. A member of any one of these is usually 
prohibited by the panchayats from marrying outside it on pain ot excommunication. Sexual license 
before marriage is said to be tolerated, provided the parties are eventually married. Their cu'toni' 
are a mixture of those peculiar to the higher castes and those followed by the lower ones. They some 
of them employ Brahmans as purdhits. and wear the sacred thread at funerals a nd sniddh.i'. Yet rliev 
cat mutton, pork and fowls and drink alcohol and allow the marriage of widow s and divorced women. 

Ambalavasi Ti. 663 — Is a generic name applied to all • lasses of temple-servants in Malabar. 

There are many sub-divisions ot the caste, such as Poduval, Clutkkiyar, Xambivassun. Pidaran. 

Pi'harbdi. Yariyan. Nambi. Teyyambadi. etc., which are assigned different service' in tin- Hindu 
temples, such as the preparation of garlands, the sweeping of the iloor. the fetching of firewood, the 
carrying of the idols in provision, singing, danciiur. and so ou. Like most of the temple-sen ant 
classes they are inferior to the lower Brahmans, such as the Mu«'ads. and food will not be taken 
from the hands of most of them even by Nava vs. ‘ C.R. 1891. para. 4-4 2 : Jfrhhar J/oi. . Vol. 1. 
p. 130.! 

Alirbattail (196.96.) : M. ISO —The Tamil barber cast).'. _C.11. 1S‘JI. para. 1 ) 16 ; ( ML ls7l, 
p. 163; A iirth Anot J/c-i.. Yol. I, p. "07. 

Ami-.iga — A sub-easte of Xabbera. 

Anakala — The same as Arakala. 

Anappail 17,32-1 1 These are two allied castes of Cauarese-speaking farmers found ehietly 

Kappiliyan .09,608 J ill the districts of Madura and Tinnevellv. Their original liome is said to 
have been Quit be or Kuravanji Nadu, which was apparently a place on the Mysore plateau. Among 
the Anappans of Tiunevillv there are said to be two endogamous .sub-divisions called the Kappiliyans 
and (he Anappans. and the exogamous septs among- these ar< Egadavan, Bddivan and 1 >;i'.iv,tu. 

'These sub-divisions each have tle-ir own headmen who ate called Sjdmirars or Periya Kavandans. 

Girls of tin’ caste an 1 married either before or after puberty. The right of a man to marry bis sister’s 
or aunt’s daughter is. however, so strong that it frequently happens that small boys are married to 
adult women who stand in this relation to them, and in such eases morality is naturally lax. It may 
be said, indeed, to be lax throughout the caste as loug as the woman < onlines her favours to luemheisof 
the caste itself. Children of ill-matched unions such as the above inherit the property of the nominal 
father even though he was quite a child at the time of their birth. Somewhat similar eustoni' arc 
found among the Tottiyaus (q.v. . Compart* also the account of the Kunnavans in paragraph 365. and 
of the Konga Vellalas in paragraph 336 of rim 1891 Census Report. At weddings the right hands of 
tin- bride and bridegroom are joined together and a small quantity of milk is poured over tln-m. 

Sometimes a t<iH is tied round tIio bride’s neck by tlm bridegroom's sister. Widow-marriage is 
permitted, a widow being allowed to marry any man of her caste, but being expected to choose her 
husband's younger brother in preference to others. Nominally the members of these castes are 
Saivites or Yaishnavites, but the Anappans also worship Doddanuan and Ponniyamman. which are 
apparently deified ancestral spirits, and do not belong to tin* Hindu pantheon. They neither wear 
the sacred thread nor employ Brahmans for their ceremonies. The dead are either burned or buried, 
tbp funeral ceremonies being- generally similar to those of the Reddis. Tin* wife of the deceased 
accompanies tlm dead body as far as the burning-ground with a pot of water and after going round 
the pyre three times breaks tin- pot near the feet of the corpse No sr.iddlt.i is performed. The title of 
the Anappans is Katandun. bur this, however, is used by several other castes. *.//.. the Kiirutnhaus and 
Tin- Konga Yellalus. j Muhin' JLm Part 11, p. 85; P.R. 1891. para. 30-1. 

Andhra rx — A sub-division of Ivurninbaii. 

Andi 87.545 — -Tamil beggars. The Hindu beggar castes of the President y have much in 
common, and they will accordingly all be noticed together here, instead of in tln-ir alphabet! al order. 

Tor a Brahman or an ascetic, mendicancy w as always considered an honourable profession, to which 
no -ort of shame attached. Manu says, *• A Brahman should constantly slum worldly honour, as In* 
would shun poison : and rather constantly seek disrespect, ns he would seek nectar." ill, 162’. and 
every Brahman youth was required to spend part of his life as a beggar. Ch<* Jains and Buddhists 
held tin* same views. The Hindu Chiittram s and Itfii.pums. tile .lain PaUi-s and tin* Buddhist I iP/'ni-i 
owe their origin to this attitude, tln-v being originally intended for tin* support of the mendicant 
members of those religions. But persons of other than the priestly and religions classe-- were cxpei ted 
to work tor their living and were not entitled to relief in these institutions. Begging among such 
people,- — unless, as in the ease of the Panda rams aud Andis, a religious flavour attaches to it, — is still 
considered disreputa ble. 

Tin* percentage of beggars in the Tamil districts to tin* total population is "97. or more than twice 
what it is in the Telugu country, while in Malabar it is as low- as -0*9. Tin* Telugus are certainh not 
richer as n cla-s than the Tamils, and the explanation of these differences is perhaps to be found ui the 
fact that the south is more religiously inclined than tho north, and Inis more temples and their i onm-efed 
charities religion and charity go hand in hand in India;* aud s 0 offers more temptation to follow- 
begging as a profession. 
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Rome of tlir more important <d these beggar-castes dcserye sepaiate notice. 

I’lhid/irain - < >i the Tamil beggars tho P,t mlarams tain tli<- iii^lu — position, us they lreipieiitlv 
fallow 'emi-relig urns callings in addition to tht-ir profession proper. They art 1 also more purtii ulur m 
their social observances than the others, otteli abstaining (torn eating meat, and always from drinking 
alcohol, and refusing to allow their w blows to marry again. In Tunjoie and elsewhere l'andar.iiu. 
indeed, is sometimes an honoritie term applied to the more devout and pious of the Yellalas who ai t 
as priests to that caste. Some of the I’.ilidarams wear the sacred thread and officiate at the funeral' 
of otln r lioii-Rralua.mical i astes In Tiuuevelly others of them construct k'h intis tor the tiaii'port of 
offerings to the gods and help the pilgrims to carry them to tin- S.uhrahtnama temples at l’alni (Madura 
district) and elsewhere. As a (lass tlu-y are well versed in the A gaums and 1’uranas pertaining to the 
Siva sei t Some of them are married, but others wear the yellow cloth of the celibate ;i'i etii Tliose 
or the latter who preside out tin- larger mutts, many of whom are highly edm ated. are i ailed Ta-nbi- 
r-i , -- In addition to this upper stratum ol superior and priestly Panda rani' then- are. however, manv 
U»vv>"T layet-s who are beggars pure and simple. 

.1 ' nli — Audi' are also Tamil beggars. They are really inferior to Pandarums, bur the two terms 
are m practice often iudi-t riminately applied to the same class of people I’andarums are usually 
Yellalas by caste, but Audi' are recruited from all ••lasses of Sudra'. and they consequent lv have 
various 'uh-divisions \v hieh are named after the caste to w hich the members of each originally l« longed, 
sinh as tin- Jatigam Andis. meaning beggars of the Jangatu caste, and the Jdgi Audi'. that is. Andis of 
the Jilgi ca'te. They also have occupational and other divisions, such as the Kbvilandis, meaning those 
who do service in temples, and the Mndavandi', or the lame beggars. ’ Audi ' is in fact almost a 
genciie term. All Amlis are not beggars however ; some are bricklayers, others are cultivators, 
urn! others are occupied in the temples They employ Brahman priests at their ceremonies, but all 
of them eat meat and drink alcohol. Widows and divorcees may marry again. Among the Tiniievelly 
A ndis the sister of the bridegroom ties the tali round the bride’s neck, which i> not usual. An 
interesting account of the community* <>f the Muduvandis will be found in the Coimbatore Men.. Yol. 1, 
p. 32. 

Month '- — The Mondis. Panda'. or Kalla di Siddhans are the tliird chief Tamil beggar class. 
Uulike the Pandarums and Andis. they lay no claim to any religious character. The word' ALondi and 
Lamia mean a troublesome fellow, and the members of the caste apparently endeavour by the perti- 
nacity of their begging to live up to tln-ir name. They sometimes try to excite pity by beating their 
chest' with stones, pretending to vomit blood, or catting their hands or tongues with knives. They 
are mainly to be found in North Arcot and a description of them is given in the (Manual of that district. 
Yol. I, p. 243 

Jj'i^ari — Of the Telugu beggars, theDasaris or Tadan' are numerically the strongest, and they are 
found in comparatively large numbers even in the Tamil districts of Tan j ore and (Madura, whither 
they are said to have followed the Telugu Kavarais Balijas and Kammas who were invited south by 
the Nbiyak kings of Madura. The word Dasun or Tadan means a servant. Their mendicancy is partly 
religions, and some of them are priests and temple servants, and some sing songs and blow conches in 
front of the corpse at the funerals of Balijas. <4 oil as and other Telugu eastes. They generally go on 
their round' striking a siiiuikkutam. or gong, and blowing a conch to attract attention. They- are 
Yaishnaviteg and their gurus, or spiritual teachers, are usually Satauis. The Gangeddulu 1 holy-bull- 
men ’ or Erudandis ‘ bull-beggars : ) who go about exhibiting performing bulls are said to be of the 
I), Pari caste — Soc’the Morth Arcot Man.. Yol. 1. p. 212. In lvuinool a section of them are classed by 
the Police as habitual criminal'. 

Jtif/i — The Jbgis ure inferior to the Da saris. They are Saivites. Besides hogging they emplov 
thein'elves in snake-charming and pig-breeding. They are usually a wandering class, but some of 
them have settled down to cultivation in the South Arcot district Their form of marriage is that usual 
among Sudra', but the ceremony is invariably performed on Mondays. The usual bride price is a pig 
and Rs. J 9-4-0. and on the wedding day the pig is killed and its head i' taken by the bride's party- 
while its body is reserved for a general feast. The bridegroom provides money for the toddy for this. 
Tin* women of the caste are said to be of very loose morals and some are prostitutes. The .Idgis 
bury their dead. They will eat even crocodiles and rats and are very fond of strong drink, but thev 
consider themselves superior to the beef-eating Mains and Madigas. 

Of the other Telugu beggar castes, none are important enough to deserve separate description. 
It i~ a curious fact that many of them will only beg from certain castes and this is in some cases 
explained to be due to the belief that their forefathers were illegitimate children of members ot those 

Ca'tes. 

The .Jiitirnrtlws and Viprii'ini'nlb, for example, beg only from Brahmans, and the latter, who are 
otreii jugglers, will not perform unless some Brahman is present. These two classes are said to be de- 
scended from oiitcasted Brahmans. The Ptmasas and Kmr.ns beg only from Kamsalas, yvliile the MaiO/ris, 
Mi ft Hof n /as and Virihn’iAit e. beg only from Kdmatis. In the case of the Mailaris the custom is explained 
by saying that they are descended from certain servants of the caste who helped to rescue the Kdmati 
damsel Y asavamma from being ravi-hed by King Y islinuvardhana (see Knmati below' and so have a 
'pedal claim upon all her fellow-caste people. The I’ir'rhii/nnfas beg only from Kapus and Gollns, the 
Aiiiijnin people only from the Sales, the I\ nnitpnll is and Snmni/tim/n/ihis onB" from the Sales, the 
Aihln/in-siitqas onlv from Ylungalas, and the Ihikkahs. Mnsfigiis and Pambalas only from the Mains and 
MI digs'. 

Of the Malabar beggars, the ] in/i-G nrulcknls seem to be Telugu .Togis yvbo have settled in Malabar. 

( It the Panarese beggar ca'tes, the Hiltirn\ in Canurose hc/nra means a lame man are lame beggars 
lik" r hc Mudavandis. They some of them live by reciting family histories, of which they are supposed 
to be the custodians. Mah i/ums are said to be of Malayalam origin T he chief Oriya beggars are the 
Boishnohos and the Sanjogis. 

The devices of these different classes of, beggars for extracting alms vary yvith the caste to which 
they- belong. Some of the Pandarums and Andis recite verses from the Devaram and Tiruvachakaru, 
others put ou V> shams or disguises, appearing dressed up as a raja one day, as a Brahman widow another. 
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;unl 'ii forth, .uni earning j>iee in proportion to tin- skill « ith which they m t the part. Other classes And.-Ba 
l.eat piii-s ami drums and blow conches and horns. Brahman mendicants recite the W-das. and ruanv 
of the lelae-a I n'ft^ars chant the stories of Rama and Ivrishna. .Some of the .Tangams rnerelv hep- from 
door to door in ordinary dress. '1 ho methods of tin Mailaris and /luui/og are described in the Km nool 
ami 2m/i th Anut Manuals. 

Besides the aoove. some of the Hat a, As li\e b\ 1 o ‘yyi i i gr, and mav he distinguished hv their 
conn al rattan basket and copper vessel and their fan with the sect-mark upon it. Tim Haoi/aMs and 
A‘-"/v/y/s abo li\ e by charity. The term Sanyasi is strictly applicable only to one ot the twice-born 
who lias renounced the world. Sanyasis arc of two kinds— Vati and Avadhiita. The Vaishnava Yatis 
w ear t lie sacred thread and retain their lock of hair, while the Saivite Yatis remove both when thev 
eiiter the order. An A r.i.lhoto is a naked Sanyasi. Sanyasis are treated as dead to all the world, and 
pardv for this reason and partly because such holy persons need no mediation in a future world, 
tin- i hildren born to them before they were initiated do not perform sr.iddha for them, f Kur until ,] bin.. 
p. 140: Haifa Man.. Vol. I. p. 139; North Arcot Man.. Vol. 1, pip. 199, 212 and 2 1.'! : C.R. 1891. 
paras 1 jti, 512 and *3-14 : Coiiala'torc 9/ni. . ^ ol. 1, p. (12 ; / aujort pp. 182, 19v Buchanan s Jlosoie. 

th.. \ ol. 1. p. 1 CP. j 

Andliran '9.281 — This name is derived from Andiir, a place which was once a lief under the 
Zamorin of Calicut. The members of the caste are potters by occupation and follow the Marumak- 
katt ivam stem of inheritance. Their marriage and other customs are similar to those of the Xavars. 

They are also called Kosavan, Koyappan, Karingaravan and Burappiir Xavur. 

A v.iAKKAi; — .V sub-caste of Vatkaliga. 

Axii tj \v — L iterally. • men of the five hundred': a sub-caste of tlm Mdayulam Banaiis. 

Anjtaii Bhai — A sub-caste of Bhatrizu. 

Axxvvi— A name returned by some members of the dancing-girl and musician i c,ste iu Madura 
and linnet oily. Treated as a sub-caste ot Dasi. 

Arab (1.102/ — -A Musalman territorial name. 

Arvdiiya — A sub-sect of Lingayat. They are generally Brahmans. 

Arakala 698 — A small caste of cultivators mainly iound iit Kurnool. 

Aranadan ll-> —A hill tribe in Malabar. They kill pythons, and extract an oil from tlrnm which 
they sell to people on the plains as a remedy for leprosy. 

Arasu 325 — A Cauarese caste the members of whirl i are supposed to be related to the reiouiim 
family of Mysore. Rice's Mysore (lazcitnr. Yol. 1. p. 32ti. ‘ 

Akasutiva Yi/agapatam — A synonym for Gaudo. 

Al’ayan 2,937 — A Travancore fishing caste. 

Ar.c — A synonym for Mahrati. ! C.R. 1891. para. 347."] 

Am si — A sub-tribe of Savant, also called Lombo-lanjia. They are said to liave been excommuni- 
cated from the Savura tribe for eating beef. Cther Savaras will not eat with them. They are reported 
to speak a distinct dialect of the Savara language called Arisi. 

Ahivae. Akiva-xahu Chet it— A sub-c-aste of Karaiyan. They are fishermen and boatmen in 
South Arcot and Tnnjore. Their title is Ohetti. 

Artiva 8,159 — Ail Oriyii cultivating caste. C.R. 1891, para. 3GS.] 

-\rva Kshaiki South Canara) — Same as Are or Mahrati. 

A kva. K r rt adi — A Tamil synonym for Dommar.i. Also a sub-caste of Mahrati Dommaras. They 
tend s wine like the Kattu-Mahrati. Kubivun. Knravan and .Togi castes. They speak Teluaui anil 
XT, i r.iTl i f 

Asa in (15 — A Musalman sett. 

A s \ nt (Bellary — A sub-caste of Mala or Holey, a. which in Bellary are almost interchangeable 
terms. They are prostitutes and dancers. 

Asari — A title of the Kan.malan caste. In Alalabar the word is used to denote tin-, carpenter 

division of Kammalans. 

Asbtalohi 1 158 ;— A caste of Oriya artisans. 

At \i;\ra — A sub-caste of Devanga; they are weavers and exorcists. 

Ataviyak — A synonym for, or rather a title of, the Tiunevellv Sales. 

A ill; \crtA — A sub-caste of Kapu. 

Aiiras 1 —Unrecognizable. 

A rivi'iir — A sub-caste of Samantan. ’ C.R. 1891. para. 351.4 

AttikkurisSI — A sub-division of Malayan. They officiate as purdhitsat the funerals of Namhuclri 
Br.ihmaus and Xayars, and also as their barbel's on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Badaga 33,178) — Literally, • a 'L’eliigu man.' A cultivating tribe on the XilgirL 'C.R. 1891. 

]iura. .iso ; Nilyiri Man.. Yob 1. pp. 218-228: Madras Journal of Science mvl Lift rot n re. Yol. VIII, 
pp 103 105: Madras Museum Jlulhtm. J o!. II, No. 1. pp. 1-7 ; Madras Christian Colhge Moyozim for 
April and May 1892.1 

CaL'AGI — A sub-caste of Panchala : carpenters by profession. See Kanimalan. 

Bviiiio 7 : Malabar — Unrecognizable. 

Badhoyi (17,951) — -The Baclhoyis are Oriya carpenters and blarksmiths in the Gaujam district. 

The blue ksmiths among them are known as Komaros in some villages. Like the Ivamsahis of the 
Teluu'u 1 ountiy, they claim descent from Yiswakanna. the arcliitect of the gods. 'The headmen of 
their rust,, p.mehayats are called Maharana. They practise infant marriage. Their wedding ceremonies 
last for seven days, the essential portion of them being tile tying together of the hand of the bride 
and bridegroom. Widows are allowed to marry the younger brother of their deceased husbands, and 
divorc ed women may also remarry. They burn their dead, perform srihldhas. and employ Brahmans 
as priests. They do not wear the sacred thread, and they eat fish and the flesh of goats, sheep, deer, 
etc The general title of the caste is Maharana. 

Bagata (31,622' — A class of fishermen who fish in rivers and tanks. Those in the Agency Tracts 
are hill cultivators. Marriage is ordinarily adult and sexual license before it is tolerated. At a 
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Bah.-Bav. wedding the bridegroom i- struck by hi'- 1 >1 < >th« -i-- i n-l.i vv who i- thou presented with a pail of now 
cloth-. Tliis mav ho ;t relic of marriage liy capture. DitoroVs ami wo low - may mam again. 
Brahman- are not employed ns priests,, lmr Jang.uns and Satanis are called in I he .-amcd thread 1 - 
worn at weddings. The rich burn and the poor bury their dead. Mo -r.oldiins are performed. Kali i- 
their favourite deitv. 'hi tlie Da-ara day they yvor-hip the ti-hing basket- yy hich are the implement- 
of their (tilling and also (tor -omc oh-enre re.i-on' a kind of trident. They eat foy\ Is. goat-, wild pig. 
peacocks, etc. The caste title- are N.ty.iho-I >. ,im . Ila/u. Padal ami M.ijji. <’ R. 1871. p. 22 ’> ■ '' H. 
1 S9 1 . para, -i 1 2. | 

Bah.viixi 10) — Uiire, ognizahle. 

Baih'-ag m;a- — A synonym tor Rang.iii. 

I’miiva — A Xulu name for Billava. 

Ba I\ J. lil. BaimM — A -ub-easte of hot h M.idiga and Mala which doc- barber- work tor tie -e two 
castes. 

Bairag’i 3.301 — upper India a-cetics and devotees. See Audi. 

Baita-Kammak \ — T in 1 name means 'out-ide blacksmith-’, that i-. blacksmiths v\ho yyork in the 
open air or outside a village. A -ub-divi-ion of Kam-alas yvhicb is di-tinguislied from rile rc-t ot the 
caste by not wearing the sacred thread. 

Buaviki — A synonym for Mangahi. 

Bakta — S ame as Bagata. 

Baku da (South Canara) — A -ub-ca-te ot llohya. 

Balauai — L iterally, • the right-hand.' A -ah-ca-te ot Holey a yvhieli i- -aid to belong to the 
right-hand faction. 

Balaxjiga — Same as Banajiga. 

Bai.asaM'isiia. Balasax l.yvAXJU.r — Literally. ‘ those yyho plea.-e children ’. A T'elugu cla— ot 
lie; ''gars and story teller.-. Clubbed with Jangam. Knmiml J[ t in.. p. MO. i 

Ballgaev — L iterally. • a bangle man an oeeupational sub-division of tlie Canare-e Banajiga-. 

Baliia L00S,030: M. Ill)— This i» the chief Telugti trading caste and it is scattered throughout 
all the di-tricts of the Prc-idencv. It is -aid to have two main suh-divi-iort-, Desa or Kota) ami Beta. 
The tir.-T of these includes those whose ancestors are supposed to have been the Baliju Navalm 
kings ot Madura, Tatijore and Vijayanagar. or provincial Goveruois in those kingdoms, and to the 
second hi long those, like tlie Gazulti . bangle-sellers ■, and Perike (salt-seller-). yvko live by trade. In 
the Tamil districts Balijas art' known as V adugans (• Telngit people : ) and Ivavarai-. The descendant- of 
the Nay ak or Balija kings of Madura and Tanjore claim to be K.-hatriyas and ot the Kii-vapa gntra, 
while the Vijayanagar Rais say they are lineal descendants of the sage Bharadwaja. Others trace 
their ancestry to the Kauravas of the Mahabharata. This Kshatriyu descent is not, hoyvever. admitted 
by other castes, yvho say that Balijas are an offshoot of tlie Kaimnas or Ivapus, or that they are a 
mixed community recruited from these and other Telugu ca-te-, Tlie member- of the caste none ol 
them noyv wear the sacred thread or follow the V (die ritual. jjC.R. 1891. para. -158: Knrnool Mon.. 
p. 137: Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Vol. 1. pp. 'OS 170; .1 ladaro J/i l’art II, p. BO; Arcut 

M",i.. Vol. I. pp. 202-3.] 

Ballala, Bhi. i.ai a (323) - Suppo-ed to he tin- de-ceiidants of the ! Lox -til Uallal king- of Mysore. 

Baloxika — A synonym for Rajapuri. 

Balya va — A Malayalam cla— of physician- found in South Canara. Taken a- a «ub-e.iste of 
Kanisan. 

Baxa — A n abbreviated form of Banajiga. 

Banajiga 30.081 — Canarese trader-, most ot whom are Lingayats. Buchanan’s JA/s«/t. Ac., 
Vol. I, pp. 1 05- 1G8.1 

B \nav an — A euh-tribe of I.ambiidi. 

Banda 2,0iil -A caste of Telugu beggar-. See Audi. 

Baxdi'.k \k.\ — A synonym for Konkani \ a 11 i , or traders ol the Ivonkan. and cl ubhed with Konkaui. 
They ape tlie Bralimaitical customs and 'all themselves by the < uriou- hybrid name < if Vu-iya, 
Brahman-. ” 

Baxdi — A -uh-division of Tim ( ’anare-e Knmbara-. 

Baniya 1,373 -Upper India traders. 

Baxiyax — A I’aiutrese form of Vaniyan. 

Baxjaui — Same as Lambadi. 

Baxxax — M alayalam washermen and devil dancers in South Canara. Same ,i- Maiinau or Vamuin. 

Baxx.vla — A (’dimre.se form of the Malayalam Vannattan or Velnttedan. 

Bant ( 1 IS, •’*2S — Canarese and Tula cultivator-. (_0.It. 1S91. para. 378; Bin hauan’s Mysort . tfc., 
Vol. II, p. 213 : South Omani Man.. Vol. T, pp. loti— 101. 1 

Barulshkak- People from tho Konkan, clubbed yvitli K^mkaui. 

Bauika — Litcmllv, ‘a village watchman.' In the Dceeuu district- they are u-imlly Boy a-, and 
entries of tin 1 name were dubbed whli that ea-te. 

Barike (Ganj.ini) — A title 'if Bliondaris. 

Ba-a ( Vizagapatam ; -A sub-caste of Kodit or Kliotid. 

Basaj.a -Telugu beggar- and soothsayers in Vizagapatam: clubbed yvitli Dasari. 

Basvvi — A class of Canarese prostitutes dedicated to Ba-ava It is not a distinct ca-te. (Tubbed 
yvitli Boy .1 or B'-daru according to The parent-tongue returned in tin- schedule. Sec D.isi. 

Battai.v — A sub-caste of Nuyar in South ('.mara. 

Bavah -A synonym for Go-ayi. 

BaVUli 00.753 i— A loyv class of Oriva basket-makers and --arth-diggers found in Ganj-im. 
They admit outsiders into their ca-te. Their marriages are cither infant or adult, and the chief 
ceremonies at them are the tying of hotel-leaf and nut in tlie cloths of the bridal pair, the throwing 
of rice over the shoulders of tho bridegroom by the bride, and tho adornment of the bride with bangles. 
Widows may remarry any one except the elder brother of their former husbands. Divorce is 
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permitted to ( ithci- party on payment of the expenses incurred by the other. l'he\ bury tlieir dead. Bav.-Bod. 
They eat licet and lowls. |_Rls’e\’s / nbex anti < 'iste* <>t fhni/il, \ ol. 1. p. 78. \ 

livtiui — A small '"i'te of hii! cultivators m Gauj im Agency : same as Biivuri. though following a 
different calling. 

BedarU 62.2 8 ; — A caste of Canare-e shikaris akin to the Tamil Yo<bui- and Telugu Bdvas. 

[.Vy %///<• C.U. IsIH, pp. 286-7 ; Buchanan’s Mysore. etc.. Yol. 1. pp. 128. 2 18 '■ 
lint oi ls 2) — Territorial. Same as Aran. 

Bio 2 0 / — A title Used liy tile Moghul-. 

BlGAilA. B YAGA a a — A -uh-cn-te of iloleva. 

Biihaha- — -A title used by secern! Oriya < ,:sti s Clubbed m accordance with the nature or the 
otln r entries in the schedule. 

Bellara 897; — A Canarese caste of basket and mat makers ■ South < "norn M''h .. Yol I, p. 17!*. i 
Kkevchi 1 9, — 1 ernrorial. A native ot Helm, hist-in. 

Benaa’ito -A -'lib-caste oi udiya. 

Bengali 1 9o: iU. 5(i --Native of Bengal. 

Benia 1.16s -A caste of Oriya cultivators and palki-bearers in Ganjam. 

I’e.ni xoo. Yantnoo — A sub-tribe ot I’oroja 

Bepari '982, -A laste allied to the Latnbadis. Eighteen -ub-divi-ions of i- arc rep' rted. Its 
members wur-lnp a female deity called Baujara. speak the Bepari or Lambadi language, and claim to 
be Kshatriyas. 

Buti — A sub-caste of Odde and of Chetti 

Bestha 11,071) — The tisiiein.ai) castes in the ] >eccau districts are called Besthas and Kabberas. 
while those in some parts of the Coimbatore and Salem districts style themselves Torejas, Siviyar and 
Parivaruttiir. These three last speak Canarese like the Kabberas, and seem to be the same as Besthas ( >r 
Kabberas. Kabbera and Toreya have, however, been treated as distinct castes. The Parivaram- must 
not be eonfused with the Tamil-speaking caste of the same name in Madura. There are two endogu- 
mou- sul (-division.- in the Bestha caste, namely, the Telagavaiullu and the Parigirtivdndlu. Some sav 
the K.ibt'ili or Kabbera vandlu are a third. The Parigirti section trace their descent from Sutudu, 
the famous expounder of the Mahabharata. Besthas employ Brahmans and Satanis for their 
domestic ceremonies and imitate the Brahman customs, prohibiting widow marriage and worshipping 
Siva and Vishnu as well as the village deities. _C.11. 1.891. para, oil: J lysor- C.R 1891. p. ZoO : 

Buchanan's Mysore. th: . Yol. I. p. 1 90 : Xorth A not- Mint., Yol. I. p. 282 
Blsya — L iterally. * a prostitute : : a sub-caste of Guni. 

Bftaira — A snb-casto of Iloleva. 

Bhandari (.940) — Canarese barber-. They will not shave for lower castes a? the Kelasis wdl 
They are not toady- drawers as stated in paragraph 169 of the 1891 Census Report. 

Bn.- xcr. — A class of potters in the Ganjam Malinli-. A sub-caste of Kumbhdro. 

Bhai'o — S ame as Bhatrazu. 

Bhatl’aZU 20,700 — Also called Shat.- or Mugadas. Portia rly the bards arid paneg\ rists of th<- 
Xelitgu country, bur now mostly cultivator-. They have tv o endogamous suh-divisious called Yandi 
Raja or Telaganva and Mdgada Kali or Agraharekala. Each of these is again split up into several 
exogaiinms septs or gotras, among which a’e Atreya. Bluiradwaja, Gautama. Kasyapa and Kaun- 
dinya. All ot these aie Brahmanica 1 gotras. which goes to confirm the story in Manu that the caste is 
the oft spring of a Yai-ya father and a Kshatiiva mother, as none but the twice-born can have such 
gotras. Bli itnizus nevertlieless do not all wear the smred thread now-a-days or tecite the gjyotri. 

They employ Brahman priests for their marriages, but Janganis and Batani.- for funerals, and 
in all these cere i no nies they follow the lower, or Puianic. instead of the higher Yedic ritual. Widow 
marriage is strictly forbidden, but yet they eat fish, mutton and pork, though not beet. These con- 
tradiction- are. however, common among Oriya castes, and the tradition is that the Bhatr.iziis were 
a northern caste whieli was first invited south bv King Pratapa Kudra of "he lvshatriva dvnastv of 
\\ arrangal 1 298— 1 82'! A.l b . After the downfall of that kingdom they seem to have become court 
bard' and panegyrists under the Reddi and \ elama feudal chiefs who had by that time carved out for 
themselves sniad independent principalities in the Telugu country. As a class they were fairly educated 
in the Telugu literature and even produced poets, such as Ranmraja Bhiisliaiia, the author of the 
well-known Vasu-chnritram. Their usual title i- Bhat. sometimes with the affix Razu or iMurti. 

(C.R. 1891. para. 1.52; C.E. 1871. p. HI; North Arc-t Alan.. Yol. E p. 211. 1 
Bhattia 889)- — A Bombay trading caste. 

Bhayipuo ,810' — An Oriya caste the members of whieli claim to be Kshatriya-. 

Biiix, (5, — A Central India hill-tribe. 

Bhoildari (19,8*6', — An Oriya c-aste of barbers. They are said to have three endogamous sub- 
divisions, Godomalia. Odisi and Bijjo. and Brahmans will take drinking-water from the hands of the 
Godomulias. Besides barber’s work their usual occupations are grinding sandal wood and making 
flower garlands. [ See Bhandari in Risley’s Tribes mill Castes, of Bengal . Yol. I. p. 92.] 
rmox.ro (Ganjiim'j — Taken as a sub-caste of Bepari 

Bhumia (18,882) — Oriya cultivator* ■ C.R 1891. para. 169; 0 R. 1871, p. 226.) 

Bidaru — A sub-caste ot Odue. 

BllU’RO — A sub-caste of Loli.ira. 

Bilimagga- laterally, ‘a white loom.' A sub-caste of Oevanga the members of which are 
Liug.iyats 

Billava (142,895'! — A Canarese toddy-drawing caste. [C.R. 1891. para 527 : Buchanan’s Mysore, 
e/e. Yol. LI, }>. 289; South Cantu a Man.. Vo 1. I, pp. 171-178.) 

Bjm’Hani — A sub-caste of Badhdyi. 

Bingi (151) — A small caste of Telugu beggars. 

Hi S i° — A class of Marathi beggars ; clubbed with Mabrati. 

Boda (2.196) — A small cultivating tribe in Ganjam. 
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Th. y are traders. In Madras they have 


Bogam x - i,-i7 ; \1. ti) — lelugu dancing-girls ami prostitutes. Sec Pam. 

BtHiAKA— < 'anaresc Brass and coppersmiths ; a sub-division of i’nm-hula. 

Bogaklu ( \ izagupatam Agency)- — A class of Oriva agricultural labourers, 
of Peutiyu, and clubbed with it. 

Bouolo — A class oi Oriva cultivators. Clubbed with Ivshatriia 

Boishnobo 1 - * > -J o y — A rLi^s of Ori\M m«*ndi<\int6 and priests to Sudr.it*. 

li' )KI. R»m,i — IVlugu p.ilki-l)t*ar«*r^. clul)bt*<l with }>byu. 

Bokkisiia-\ a du<» \k - \ Tamil synonym for th»* 'IVLujru (toILi : pluhbt-d with liolLi. 

Bolasi a s .svij — * )riy;i cultivators found in Ganjum Some of tliciu serve as |i,nks m psoas 
under the Zamindars. Ilp' landing portion of their marring** eereiuonv is /i"st/iog<mt/u, or the nine 
together of the hands of the bridal pair with a .-atfron-i oloured string. They do not wear the sacred 
thread, but they employ llrahmans for religious purposes and perform siuddha. Widows and divorcees 
mav remarry, and they eat meat. Their titles are Jenna. Saha, Podh.ino and Konhoro. 

Bolia 2) — linreeoanizable. 

Bolopiya — A sub-en'te of Gando which carries grain, salt, etc., on pack bullocks buLjdhn y to and 
from the (Antral Provinces. 

Bommax Valkkara — A synonym for Ivdtegira 

Boxlia — A sub-tribe of Poroja. Their mother tongue was, however, returned as Kuvi. 

Bondhia (512) — Territorial. Found only in Ganjaui. 

Bondili ,9,871 — A Hindu immigrant caste speaking Hindustani and Marathi. .\u,th Arcut 
'Man., Yol. I. ]). 'Job. , 

Boniya — S ame as Baniyu. 

Boaka l.O.il; — All Oriva taste of hill cultivator!-, 
bouka and Goru-bonka. 

Bora J-lB — Musalnian converts from tlie Bombay side, 
their own high priest and their own mosque, though they can go to other mosques. It is said that 
when one of them dies the high priest writes a note to the archangels Michael, Israel and Gabriel 
asking them to take care of him in Paradise, and that the note is pUn ed in the coffin. 

Boroyi — A sub-caste of Gond. 

Bosantiya (.1,752) — Oriva cultivators found in the northern taluks ot Ganjdm. They are -,ud by 
soine to have been originally dyers. 

Bottada, Bdi'RA (dO.bSJ; — An Oriva i ultivuting caste, found ehiefh in Yi/amiputam V'ciu v 
[C.R. 18PI. para. 108; O.B. 1871, p. 22<>. ‘ ‘ 1 ~ 

Bd vi — A sub-caste of Moger. 

Boya > 397.189 : M. 2; — The great shikari tribe of the Pecan distiicts. corresponding to the Yti.la.i- 
yans 0 t the Tamil country. They call themselves Valmikas and Dorahiddas ^children of chiefs' 
and say they are descended from the sage Valmiki and from the polignrs. Like the .Tamil Irakis tkev 
seem to have two endogenous sections, namely, Myasa or Vyadha (forest men) and Cru 'village men), 
the latter of whom are more advanced in thpir ideas than the former. These divisions seem also to he 
calb-d Peddii and L’hinna. respectively. The former are shikaris and subsist on game and forest produce, 
while the latter have settled down in villages and live by fishing and dav labour. The latter employ 
Brahmans and Jangams us priests, but the former call in the elders of their own caste. The women of 
the Myitsas are debarred from wearing toe-rings, their men may not sit on date mats, and thev 
will eat beef, which the others will not. According to another account, the caste has four endomunoua 
sections: (1, P.ddaBbyu, 2 ■ Chinua Bdya, (3) -Sadaru Bdva .and ; 1, Myasa Bdva. ~ 

These sub-divisions eoiituin 101 toternistie septs which in some cases bear the names of plants and 
animals. For example, there are:— 1; Cbimnlu, ants: ■ 2 • Eddubi. bulls: (:j. <i, nwau. sweet- 

scented oleander: 1, .hrrah<‘>t>d>u centipedes; ,5 Kuxa. a grass, and 0 , Yenmnalu. buffaloes.' These 
septs are said to show tile usual reverence to the animals, plants, etc., from which thev are named bv 
not touching or using them in any manner. The headmen of the Bdyas arc locally styled Doras or 
Simhiisana Bdyas. The patron deity of the caste is said to be' Kam a Devudu' (compare the 
Kannimar. the godde—es of the Irulas and the Yettuvans . In their customs the Bdyas closelv 
vesPinble the Besthas Two of the details of the marriage ceremony are. however, unusual. The 
bridegroom has to get some ant-hill earth compare Irulu in which seeds are then sown and he 
carries a dagger. Widow marriage is not generally allowed, but a widow mav live with anv man 
of her caste, and the children of such anions drift, it is said, into a distinct 'section called Rerike 
Bdyas The title of the caste is .Yavudu. ■ C. K. 1891. para. 512 : Knrnool Man.. p,l.‘!9 : y„rth Ire, 4 
Man , d ol. I., p. 222. 

Boyipyo Literally, 'a phy-ician ’ : a sub-caste of Pandito. 

Brahman 1,19N.9!1 -As has been explained in the body of this Chapter. Brahman- were 

classified at the compilation by the parent-tongue 
they returned in the schedules, and arc show n in 
each of the linguistic sections of Table XIII in 
accordance with the language they speak. These 
linguistic divisions are better understood by the 
man in the street than any of the shastnc, territo- 
rial or sectarian groupings which are sometimes 
made. 

For the ethnic characteristics „f the Brahmans of this Presidency, their migrations thither their 
religious tenets, their sects and sul.-di visions, their schisms and reunions, and the ceremonies that 
hedge them about trom their conception to their grave reference mav be made to the n anv standard 
text-books on these subjects. Neither time nor space permit of any account of these matters here, and 
this notice of the caste will confine itself ton few words pointing out that though all Brahmans are 
oiten lumped together as though they constituted a homogeneous unit, there are in fact essential 
differences which widely separate the six classes of Brahmans which the Tables distinguish and that 
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tuest> classes are further split up intoother divi-icms and -ub-divisions which ) have little to do with Bra. 
om another. 

lo begin with, no member oi anyone of the six linguistic classes will either marrv or eat with 
a member of any of the others. Further than that, each of the six classes has rules within rules 
regarding the persons within its own circle with which its own members may marry or dine. 

To take tirst the Jamil Brahmans. They are primarily divided into the two religious sects of 
V aisli navites and Saivites, and no member of one of these w ill either marry or dine with a member of 
the other. Of these two sectarian divisions, again, the Tamil Vaishnavites have territorial, sectarian 
and occupational sub-divisions which similarly will not intermarrv. Among the territorial sub- 
divisions may be mentioned the Soliya ^ aishnavites those who originallv settled in the Ohbla country, 
that is, the Tanjore district . and tile \ aishnavites belonging originally to the villages of Vem- 
bakkam iu the Chingleput district and Jvaudadai in North Areot. Each st t keeps entirelv to itself. 
•Sectarian suh-divisions may he illustrated hv tin* Tatacharis ■ persons who are their own gurus 
of Oonjeeveram and Sriviiliputtnr ; by the Vaikhanasas, or followers of Yaikhanasa rishi ; and by 
the leugalai and Yadagalai sects, all of which are equally exclusive. Among occupational sub- 
divisions may be mentioned the Nambis. or officiating priests in temples, who cannot marrv with anv 
oi the others. In matters of food the restrictions are even more narrow than those which govern 
intermarriage, as usually no \ aishnavite will eat food which has been cooked bv any woman who 
i/s not nearly related to him. Meals cooked by men cooks or provided in Yaishnava temples are. 

1 lowevtr, exempt from these prohibitions and may be partaken of by most Vaishnavites. 

The lamil Saivites, the second of the two main sectarian divisions of Tamil Brahman-, are 
first divided into two main classes : — (1) the Saivites proper, consisting of the 'temple - servant classis of 
Ahe Gurukkal-, the Pikshitars of Chidambaram temple, the Ariyas of the temple at Bamesw aram 
ajnd the Mukkaniyars of that at Tiruchendur in Tinnevelly district, who will not intermarrv with 
eikc-h other, anil 2) the Smartas. — those who worship both Siva and Vishnu, — who will not marry with 
aw- oi these others. The Smartas are again sub-divided into several territorial groups which will all 
enV. together but will not intermarrv with each other. Among these may be cited the Vadamas, 
v o\ave late settlers from the north of India. These are themselves further spdit up into other 
scetiom- which similarly do not intermarry, such as the Yaila-desas and the ('hola-desas. that is. 
the descendants of those who settled originally in North Areot and Tanjore respectively. None of 
these Igroups or sub-groups are based on any sectarian differences, as among the Vaishnavites. 

'll o pass on to the Telugu Brahmans. Like the Tamil-speaking division they are divided into 
Vaislf navites and Saivites. 

| The Telug u Vaishnavites have a territorial 'ub-iivi'ion in the Goleonda Vy aparis, who. as their 
uamji sliows. were originally merchants from Golcondu : a sectarian group in the Vaikhanasas : and an 
occupational section in tile Namhis. These two last have already been referred to ubnve. 

, The Telugu Saivites have also sub-divisions of the same kinds. The main territorial group among 
thei i i= that which came up from the Tamil country, which will not intermarry with those who are 
Tek gu Saivites proper. These Litter arc themselves split up into throe occupational groups, the 
Vaid ik;s (literally, readers of the Vedas) or religious section, the Niydgis or secular section, ami the 
Puja ris or temple-servant section. The first two of these are again divided into further ten itorial, 
secta ri.m and occupational dienes. 

Passing on to the Malayalani-speaking Brahmans it is found that, though sectarian divisions do not 
exist among them, social distinctions prevent intermarriage between the Nambudris. the most Aryan 
of th e Brahmans of Malabar, the Embrantiris, w ho live in the more northern parts of the west coast, 
the I ’dtris, who belong to the southern part oi it, and the Pattar Brahmans who have come to Malabar 
fromn the cast coast, and still follow the eu-toms of the Tamil Brahmans : while linguistic clifferem os 
spiff t the Embrantiris again into Tula-speaking and Malayalam-.speaking sub-divisions. The men of 
the! Nambudris will, however, eat food cooked by the Embrantiris and the Pattar-, 

1 The Canarpse Brahmans ,ne divided into Madhwus and Smartas, whose sectarian different es keep 
the m apart. Beyond and above all the-e lestrictious on intermarriage come tho social bars, — a 
coolk’s son and a mendicant’- son being debarred, for example, from marrying the daughter of a 
tahlsildur — and the prohibition again-t marriage within one's own ghtra and pravaru which applies 
to All Brahmans. 

\ The Oriya Brahmans are piimarily divided into twelve mutually exclusive groups These .-eem 
to lie (“serving of a more particular description, a- tlie Oriya Brahmans differ so greatly from those 
c alp rt e other linguistic divisions. Their names are asunder: — ,‘l) Santo, 2 Danua, i .1 Padhiya, 

(1) f Bar la. 5) Ilolua. 6i Bliodri. 7 Barua. S Deuliva. 9 Kotokiya, 10 Sihu. 11 Jhadua. 
and \l2, Sodeibalya. All these are Utkal Brahmans of the Paiicha Gauda division, whereas the 
southtVrn Brahmans are Pum-lia Gravidas ; they all eat lish and meat, whereas the southern Brahmans 
are all vegetarians; and they are much less scrupulous than these latter as to the castp- from whose 
hands they will accept drinking water. Each division compri-es both Saivites and Vaishnavites. The 
Danua s and Saruas w ill eat with the Santos, but with this exception none of them will mess with The 
others. 

1’ tie S, infos regard themselves as snpeiior to the others and will not do purohit’s work for them 
thougl l they w ill for zatnindars. They are also very scrupulous about the behaviour of their womenki nd. 

The L annas live much by hogging, especially at the funerals of wealthy persons, but both they and 
the P/ •dknjns know the Vedas anil are priests to the zamindars and the higher classes of Budras The 
Sierua. ■ cultivate the yam Wr« and the Holms go a step further and engage in ordinary cultivation. -- 
actual participation in which is forbidden to Brahmans by Manu as it involves taking the lives oi' worms 
and injects. A tew of the Saruas are qualified to act as purdhits but the Holuas hardly ever are. 
and th(_wy were shown in the 1891 census to he the most illiterate of all the Brahmans of the Presidency. 

Few of r them even perform the Samlhya and Tarpana, isee Monier- Williams' Brahmanism and Hinduism 
which qeverv Brahman should scrupulously observe. Yet they are regarded as ceremoniallv pure and 
are ofte a cooks to the zamindars. 


1 

I 
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Bra-Buk. liegarding the sixth i-lii! — .. tin' Ehed, ix, u i uriou- legend is related. Uhodrl means .1 barbel, and 

the ancestor ol th» sub-division is said to have been tin- sun of a barber u I10 wu- brought up ,it l’un with 
'Oiuf Santo boss and mi loariH'd much of the Vfdas and Sinistra-. H<- loft l’uri and w. nt into .levji-jre, 
wearing tho thread and ji.i'sing himself otl a- a Brahman. and ev i ntuallv married a Brahman girl h\ 
whom he got children who also married Brahmans At last, however, he was found out mid taken 
back to l’uri where In- committed suicide. The Brahmans said they would treat his i-hildreii as 
Brahmans if ,1 plant ut the sacred tuLt grew on Ins g rave, but instead nitu/xi a plant of tobacco 
appeared there, and so liis descendants are Blmdris or Barber Brahmans, and even Kamam-. (iaudos, 
and Maliantis decline to ai cept water at their hands They ciiltivati tobacco and yams But never- 
theless officiate in temples and are purbhits to the lower non-polluting ea'tes. Of the remaining six 
divisions tile Baruas are the only ones who do purulut's work for other castes, and they only officiate for 
the lower classes of t'udras. Except the Sodeibalvas the others all perform the Sandhva and l arpana. 
Their occupations, however, differ considerably. The Bantus are piijaris in the temples and ph weians 
The I)‘nhtj"x are pfijaris and menials in zamindars’ houses, growers of yams and even day la ho u rex s. 
Tie Ku'ckniit 1 are household servants to zamindars The fid/ni* trade in silk cloths, grain. et< . and 
are money-lenders (ife/ia means a creditor . The dlidihun are hill cultivators ■lltuila means a jungle' 
and traders with pack-budocks The last of the divisions, tin- mh if,dh/n.\. are menial servants to the 
zamindars and work for daily hire. I 

Omni Brahmans use many titles, but two of them. Bhott jmisro and Bajapevo. are peculiar t,o 
the Santos. I 

The Brahe. itii' classed under •• others" are mainly these who speak Konkam. Tula and Maratliit. 
Keeping apart from’one another as they do.it is not surprising that the six linguistic divisions ojf 
the Brahmans should have developed different customs. Some of these are perhaps worth contra stinojf. 
Speaking generally, the N nmhudri Brahman of Malabar lives nearer to the Ye die sacerdotal i lead 
than any of the others, as he keeps himself rigorously aloof fiom the rest of the people and trofcn 
most worldly matters, iff the others, the Tamil is more religiously inclined than the Telugu and t*ie 
Telugu than the Ori\ a . The Tamil Brahman has no distinction resemhliug that made by the Teln/gu 
Brahman between Vaidikis and Nivogis. the Veda -readers and the secularists. He considers tli aft no 
members of his division are avowedly secular. The vvomenkiiicl of the Malay, ilam and 1'amil Bra limans 
have fewer feasts and fasts the Tamil Vaishnavites especially so • than the Telugu or Cauarose\Bnili- 
maii'. their faith being pinned less to external observances than to abstract belief. Among the ’ll'amils 
only tic' Soliyas both Saivites and Vaishnavites and the (Turukkal or temple-servant Brahman*- will 
officiate as priest- at tile ceremonies of other castes and even these restrict themselves to serving 
the nou-polluting sections of the Sudras. Similarly, among the Malayalain Brahman- onh } the 
Elavads or Nambidi' may act a.s purbhits to Sudras. The Telugu Brahmans are le-- exclusive, i and 
all of them will do such wot k. while among the Grivas the Santo sub-div ision is the only one wthich 
makes rigid distinctions as to the castes for whom it will officiate, the others being some of tlieai so 
little versed in the Vedas that tlie Sudras probably w oiild not offer them such employment even if jf hey 
sought it. All Brahmans may cultivate their own garden-plot' without suffering in the estuui .tion 
of their fellew'. but the only ones which occupy themselves in ordinary cultivation are the sec tions 
among tiie Grivas referred to above. Nambndri women and tlio-e otsome of the Ilavik Brdlmm ns of 
South Ciinara may be married after puberty, bin in none of the other classes is this allowed, t ; trict 
Tamil Brahman- will not eat certain prohibited vegetables, such as onions, drumstick and g arlic. 
Nor will the Malayalis. But except the Yaidiki section the Telugu Brahmans make no sue] L dis- 
tinctions. and the Grivas only forbid the use of these things to their widows. 'Tamil, t auaresi . and 
Malayalain Brahmans do not -moke, hut the Tel ug us and Oriyas do. Xamhudris mav -have a' : any 
time of tin* day. but ali othei- must shave before breakfast or not at all. The Tamil BrahmaiXs in 
Coimbatore, the N'iyugi seetion among the T’elugus, and the Marathi speaking Desasth.i f.ub-divis ion 
wear moustaches, but the others rlean shave The Malayali-. and among the Tamils tho Sbliya- b >th 
S-tivite- ami Vaishnavite- 1, the Dikshitars and the Mukkaniyavs wear tlte lock of hair on the fr out 
part "f their head-, while the others wear it helend. All Brahman widows must shave their he ads 
completely except the Namhudris and the Tengalai st( t ot Vaishnavites among 'Tamils and Telug its 
The Telugu- and the Maratlus do mt wash their own cloth- as all the others do. Con-eijut-i itlv 
tlii’ v cannot eat their food when they are wearing their ordinary cloths, as these are polluted by the to’, n il 
of the dhobi, and for use at meals they therefore keep a silk cloth which they wash themselves 'A'he 
Nauibudris, ho.vever, neither wash their own cloths nor consider that those vva-hed by their ilhbbis.J the 
V ellu tteda ns, carry any pollution. All Brahman women who are not widows wear coloured ehfiths, 
except among the Namluidris and the Santo section of the Grivas. Widow- usually wear 'fvhite 
one-. The arrangement of Brahman women’s cloths differs from that of all Stidra women in tb /• fact 
that ■ except among the llavik Brahmans of South Canarai they bring one end of it between the-lr legs 
and tuck i' into the waist behind, but the women of the Tamil Brahmans onlv pull this en< tight 
enough to h ave their ankles bare, while the T'elugus and the Canarese Saivite- pull it so tig] it that 
it (hags up the -ide folds anil leaves the back of the leg bare as high as the knee joint. 'The 

Canarese Saivite- and the Maliratis are further distinguished by weariug this end of the cloth 1 mtside 

the rest ot the folds at the hack, tucking it into the waist hand la-t of all. Santo women al-i 1 have 
a di-tiiK five way of tying their cloths. Tamil Saivite women can further be distinguished from those 
of the Tamil Vaishnavites by the fait that the former catch up three or four folds of the cloth to gefhor 
and bunch them on their left sides and then pass the rest of the cloth round their waists, vvh ile the 

latter simply tie it round them without hunching it anywhere. iTVR. „S7l, pji. IdL Id!) ; C.|{ 1891, 


Ide Ido : Madura Matt., l’art 11. 


dd-26 ; lavjorc Man., pp Hid 17d: Kmitool Mu, 


\ do-ldri : Malabar Men., Vol. I. pp HS-ldO; South ('nnara Matt., Vol [, ppi. Hl-lAI: Mart, 
Ma-a., Vol. I. pji. 197 -199: Madras Musi urn Bulletin. "Vol. HI, No. 1. pp. dd-80 "j 
Beinjari— S ame as Lamhadi. 

Budubudukala ffildO; Al. 17} — A class of beggars who speak either Telugu or Marathi 
Bkkka- -A suh-caste of Balija. 'They are sellers of saffron, rad powder, combs, etc.. . 
supposed to have originally been Kdmatis. 1 ) 


PP- 

1 .-true! 
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1 li'Ki — A sub-tribe ol Kliond 

JiV-Vi.VUA— A sub-caste of lloiev t. 

l'.VAKI , Ullll‘1 Oglliz.'lble 

< 'll Ae'i li vM — A sub-i a-ti* ot lladdi. 

' 'hakaka — A -ub-m-te of Madiga m tin- Di-icau Di-tiicr-. 

Chakkan 10 ,.SHS_, — A Malabar ca-te ot oil-pi e— or- ( h"!,k u men a- ■ .111 oil-mill . 4 Allow er- ol this 
1 uli-.ng are known ul-o a-. \ attakk.idans in South Mnlabai and a- \ aniv.ui- in North Malabai, hut 
the former are the higher in social -.tutu-, tin- X.i yars lining polluted hv the touch of the Vanivaiis and 
' 'h.tkkan- hut not by that of the Vattakkiidan- < 'hnkk.ui- and Yunnan- innv not enter Bi.ihman 
temple-. Their customs and manm-i- are similar to those of the Navais. who will not. Low ever, 
marry their women. C.K.. Ih91. para, ins/ 

Chakklliyan dsb.sSi: 41. 1 A lelugn ui-te of leather worker- tound ahuo-t entii-dy in the laniii 
di-triet-. I hey 1 orm-ponil to the Mudigas of the I tlugu 1 oiiutry. T'njoit J/V, . p. go 1 . J/m/nii' 
J I""., i’art 11. p. 7'! : C.K. 1S'J.. para. 5 do : X.jftb Annt Man . Vul. 1. p. lid if 

1 hi > iCKi.voAi.AVA.v — A iioimn for t'hakkan 

Chaliyan -N 77'J — A Malayal.tm (a-te of 1 ottou weaver. In dn — and ni.miu.-i - they r< -emblc* 
’he arti-in ca-;-- of Malabir, but like the l’attar Brahmans tl.ev live in -Irei-t-. wliii h ia< t piobablv 
point- to their being coiuparat vdy rec-ent --c-tth-i- troiu the i-a-t cou-t. They have their own barbers. 

1 rtlhal Potuvan-. who are al-o their purohit-. They do not wear the -ai red thrmdlike the Sale 
weaver- ol the ea-t coast do. 1 hey praetise anci—tor wor-kip but without the as-i-tance of Brahman 
prie-ts. This i- the only Malabar (a-te which ha- anything to do with the right and It It hand faction 
dispute-, and both divi-.on- are i-opvi seated in it. the h fr hand being 1 onsiib-red the superior. Appar- 
ently. theretore, it settled in Malabar some time after tie- beginnings ot thi- di-pute on the ea-t 
• oast, that i-. after the eleventh 1 enttiry A. I). Some of them hollow the Muriiniakiv.-ittaynm and 
others the Makkattaiam law of inheritance, which look- a- it the former wm-, earlier -ettler- than 
the latter. 

Chai.valu — A -nh-caste of Holey, 1 . They are Ling-ay, it-. 

t halva — A sill »-i ,iste of the Malahar Vuniyan-. 

Chamar -ST — A Bengal Cu-te of leather worker-. 

1 'hamura — L eather worker- from the < Vntr.il Provim.r- ; -an <■ a- < 'huniar. 

Chandala L-Ol —A gen. ric term, meaning- one who pollute-, applied to main low caste-. 

Chaptegara l.lt> - 2 — A < lass ol Konkani carpenter-. S/ua-wat Biahmuiis will cat with them. 
\ S'i'iffi Canary JL 01 ., Veil. I. p. H>5. . 

Charodi 1.108 — A Canarest- cast-- of i.irpent'r- i orresponding to the Konkani Olmptcgarns. 
■ Sii ’i^/t C'Uhli’l Jl'tn., Vol. I, p. l')6.] 

Ciium — Same as Kshatriya. 

Ch.\ yakcrcp — A synonym for Tolkolian. 

Chemtotti -bil' —Derived from ibembn. copper and /C'i. lie who Lets lin \ aiv , opper-mith- 
in Malabar who are distinct irom tile Malabar Kammalan-. Tiny are suppo-ed to bo ch-n nd.mt- 
of men who made 1 upper idols for temple- and so rank above tin- Kammalan- in social position and about 
equally with the lower sections of the Nayurs. Tin- nnriie i- al-o list d a- an occupational term by 
the Koiikan Native Christian coppersmiths. 

Chem.'.aih — A ('annre-e or Telugu corruption of tin- Tamil word Send', idavan. 

Caenchu T . 1 64 — A tribe of Teliigu-spcaking hunter- and junglemt t,. LB. 'y.-l. para. 4 i <i : 
XiVure JI-i'i.. pp. Ido— I im : Bit li, maim. J . Vol. 1. p. llll: I’uyloi’s Ctiilcg’i' /Ci/mi,,, , 
•j Ormitiil MSS.. Vol 111. ]!. -tflh | 

Cl i I'M VAX — A -vnonyin tor P.tilie’chun. whiih ]- a -ub-cn-te of N/iyar. 

Cheruman -o-Lo47 — A Malay, dam ( aste of agricultur.il -erf-. '.'Ll. 1 Mil . para. d°n . Miilnlmr 
Mm'.. Vol. 1. pp 1 47— 1 011 : Buchanan - Myxo>c. ifr.. Vol. II. p. 1’>I : Ph.iro. ill's G'l-.e/'cr «/ S iitfhei'n 
iiidm. p. 5'JO ; < 'ahuff t Htitar of April l!)ui). 

CiIERtTPr-KvrTl — Litoraliy. • a .-lme maker '• A M.il.iydl.am -ynoin in for 4Lidiga. 

CtlERtVA — A -ub -1 a-te ot Solldi 

Chetti 4G7 - - C/e t f t mean- • tinder.’ and i- one of those titular d on u]i.iti. innl terms, l-eferred 
to in tliebodv of this t hapb-r. which are ,, hen loosely employed n- c.-.-tt- mime - Th- w eavc-r-. oil-pin'-ser- 
and cithers ii-(' it a- a title, mid many more tack it on to their uaun - to denote that trade i- Hieir 
oCc-npatiim. Strictly employed it i-. ne\ ertiu-less. the name cd a true caste. 

Tin* Chettis are so numn-oiis and -o widely distributed tii.it their many -ub-di\ i-ioii- diflervcry 
greatlv in their ways. The best known ot them are the B* ri Chetti-. the Xagarattu Chettis. the 
Ka-ukkar (''lu-tt-s. and the Vi ttukdftai Chetti-. 

<Jf all these. ]t-riiap- the nio-t distinctive and interesting are the la-t-named. wlc are wealthy 
iiionev-lender- with head-ipiarters in tlie 'Tiruppattur and Devakdrtai divi-ioli- of the Aivaganga 
and Bamnad Zamindaris in the Madura di-triet. They are tile most go a -head of all the trading castes 
in t"» j -until, {ravelling- freely to Barm,:, tin- Strait- Settlement-. ,iml Ceylon, and having- in some cast— 
eorre-pi indents m London and on the Continent. 

As long- as their father i- alivi the member- oi ; Xatiukilttai Chetti family usually all live 
togotnev. I hi- c.i-te i- noted in the M idm-.i di-trii t for tin- huge imu-e-s to whii h thi- cu-*oin has 
given ri-e. iM.irried -nus hav i-,ut rtain numher of room- -et a-idc tor them, and aie granted a c-arefully 
- ah til. ite i \i avly budget allotim at of rice and other neee-sarie-. < hi the lather’- death, i ontrary to 
dl ordinarv llimbi u-agv. th-- • lde-t so-i retain- the house aid the yi.umo—t his mother s jewels and 
he.L while tile rest of the piopertv i- euU.illy div id»-d a, none' all tin- son-. W lu-u a male child i- hoin 
i < ertain -tim i- u-unlly -> 1 aside, and in dm- tim - the no Emulated inti ve-t upon it i- spent on the 
\>ov - "dm atioii A- -non u- In- has -pick- -d up busines- way- -nllii ii-ntly he begin- life u- tin- .ig'eut 
of some other member ol the ca-t--. tn mg perhaps cntru-ti d with a 1 ikli ot rupee- oltr-n on no better 
-e: nr it v t nan an un-'uuipe [ ncknowd'-dgin'-nf si rah-hi-d oil a palmyra leaf and -cat off to Burma nr 
Singapore to trade with L and inve-t it. A peicditagv on the profits of this undertaking- and savings 
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Che.-Dan. from Ills own salary form a nucleus which ho in turn invests <>n his own account. 1 1 is wife will often 
help pay the luiu-e-kuoping hills by making baskets and spinning' thread, for the women are as thrifty 
as the men 

As a caste they are open-handed and devout. In many house- one pie in evert rupee of protit 
is regularly set a-ide for charitable and religious expenditure, and a whip round for a caste-fellow in 
difficulties is readily responded to. By religion they .ire fervi nt Saivites, and many of the men pro- 
claim the fact by w earing a rui/rdl-s/m,,, * seed, usually set iti gold, round thi lr necks. Of late year- 
they have .spent very large sunt- upon several of the famous Saivite shrines in this Presidency, notably 
those at Chidambaram. -Madura and Tiriivannamalai. Unfortunately, lmwevir. much of the" work has 
been execuh d in the most lamentable modern taste and it is saddening to contrast the pitiful outcome 
of their heavy outlaw with the results which might June been attained under judicious guidance. 4 
They pat special allegiance to the heads of the Pudanakudi nut viu and of the Kal.i mat ha n * at Piran- 
malai in the Madura district. In addition to the recognized Iliudu gods they worshipthe two goddesses 
Sellattamnian and Ivannudayaiiiman of INattarasankottai near Bitaganga in the same district Otlier 
signs of their I fra vidian origin are that they sometimes employ Yalaiyan- as cooks, and tliat thev 
shave their head' completely instead of leaving the usual one lock, and also stretch the lobes of their 
ears. ft*, veil day- pollution is observ' d at deaths. Like other castes w hick employ Brahman priests 
they perform annual sraddhas. 

Of their three endogamou- sub-division-. — 1 Bundarattan, 2 Arivur or Ariviyur. and. 3; 
llaiyattakuih or llasai Xagarattau, — the tirst i- settled in Travancon- and the two others in Madura 
district Tin* Bundarattan section may not eat llesh, but the other twe are not prohibited from doing 
so. Married women of the Arivur section wear necklaces with only one strand of gold ' ottai-kovai;, 
while those of the other two have two strands ■ irattai-kdvai). The Ilaiy attakudi section has seven 
exogamous -ub-divi-ions called hails, or temples, which derive their names from seven favourite 
temples in the seven villages of Iluivattukudi. Matt fir. Iluppaikudi, Burakkudi, Yairavankovil, Piilai- 
yarpatti and V eldngudi. Ilaiyattakudi is considered the parent temple and when a man of any of the 
other six h'jeil . s is married he lias to obtain two garlands of flowers, one from the temple at that place 
and one from the temple after which his sub-division is named. 

L'nusual details in the marriage ceremony are the wearing of a toe-ring by the bridegroom and 
a custom, said to be now dying out. of inviting in a carpenter to bless the happy pair. Unmarried 
girls usually wear a necklace of cowrie shells and beads. This is noteworthy, for though married 
women in many castes are distinguished by the tali round their necks and the silver rings on their 
second toes, and in the case of Brahmans by wearing one end of their cloths passed between their 
legs, it is unusual tor unmarried girls to wear any badge of their condition. 

Owing to their wealth and their money-lending the Nattukottai Chettis have been called “ the 
Jews of South India. ’’ but their kindliness and charity deserve more recognition than this description 
accords. [C.l?. 1891. para. 454: Madura Man., Part II. pp. 07 and 08 ; Xorth Arcot Mon., Yol. I. 

p. *206. j 

Cheyyakkauan — A Malayalam form of the Canarcse Servegara. Found in South Canara. 

Ciiimpiga — A Lingayat sub-caste of liangari. The word means a tailor. 

Chinda- China (617 — Oriya cultivators in Ganjam and Vizagapatam. 

Chingattan — L iterally, ‘ the lion-hearted people.’ A sub-caste of the Manikin- of Malabar. 

CniTE-IvAiiNAM — A sub-caste of Korono or Karnam. 

Chiti;a"k A no . Ganjam — A sub-ca-te of Muc'chi. 

Chokax- -A synonym for Tivan. 

Chondi— Same as Bondi. 

C nor r aoaii \ — A corrupt form of Ohaptegara. 

Chovati on — A sub-division of Turakan. ; C.i?. 1891. para. 462. ]. 

Choyi — A -Malayalam corruption of the T'elugu Jogi. A synonym for Paradesi. 

Chuditiya 4,U92 — All Oriya caste ot grain parcher.-. 

PiifXEi — A sub-caste of Mftdiga. 

( 'iiu-vdi Xayaka ( Kistna , — A -ub-ca-te of Bbya. 

ChuvailO '386' — Au Oriya cultivating- caste supposed to l.e of Kshatriya parentage. 

! 'akkai .1 — A name given to the begging section of the Madigas. Bee Andi. 

TIakki.ka— A sub-cu-te of Deiadigu. 

Dakin- Peccant (52) — A territorial term meaning a Musalman of the Deccan. Also n name loosely 
applied to converts to Islam. 

Dammula 1,501 , — Tclugu beggars and priests in the temples of village goddesses. 

Dandasi * 39,810) — Yil ! age watchmen, found mainly in Ganjam. They admit to their ranks 
outeasted members of c-a.-tes superior to themselves. Botli infant and adult marriages are allowed. 
Putting bangles on the wrists of the bride is the essential part of the marriage ceremony. Widows 
and divorcees may marry again, but widows may not marry the elder brothers of their deceased 
husbands, and a bachelor wishing to marry a widow lias first to marry a Sahada tree. The tree is 
afterwards c ut down and he is thus converted into a widower. Their headmen, and not Brahmans act 
as priests. Nominally they are Hindus but they worship all the village gods and goddesses. Their 
dead are burnt. They eat bet f and drink alcohol. They are good shots with a how and arrow. 


* The seed of El&ocariai.- ,ianilr>i~. supposed to be tears of ecstasy that Siva (Rudra) one.- shed, and hence sacred 
to him. They have a number of sections, varyingfmm one to sir. Those with five sections are common, but those with 
one (6fca iniikha or six ( shun rnuklia) are very rare and have been known to fetch Rs. 1.000. Devout Vaishnavitos 
will pay almost equally large sums for aehank shell (Turbin* Ha rapa) with right-handed, instead of the usual left-handed 
volutes, the chunk being similarly sacred to Vishnu. 

t The decoration in the new Kaliyana Mahal in the Madura temple is mainly inferior varnished wood rarvino-, looking- 
glasses and coloured glass balls. The same style has been followed at Tirnvannamalai, although lyine scattered about 
in tin- outer courts 0 f that temple are enough of the old pierced granite pillars to make perhaps the finest Ala ■ tajiam 
ia South India. 
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Daxdekit.am — A sul)-r;iste of Idiga. Daib-Das, 

Dauabaka — Taken as a sab-caste of Mala. 

T)ari — A class of Oriyii dancers and singers resembling the Tel ngu Sanis. Probablv a corrupt 
form of Da si. Clubbed with Guni. 

Dak.ii (3) — A Musalman occupational term meaning, ‘ tailor ’. 

Dasari (32,035) — A caste of Tolngu beggars — See Audi. 

Dasi (6,86*-) — Dasis or Dova-dusis, ■ handmaidens of tlie gods.' arc dancing girls attached to the 
Tamil temples who subsist by dancing and music and the practice of 1 the oldest profession in the world.’ 

The Dash were probably in the beginning the result of left-handed unions between members of two 
dilfereiit castes but they are now partly recruited by admissions, and even purchases, from other classes. 

The profession is not now held in the consideration it once enjoyed, and there seems little 
doubt that the statistics understate the strength of the sisterhood owing to it- members havino- returned 
the names of the castes to which they originally belonged. Formerly, however, they enjoyed a con- 
siderable social position. It is one of the many inconsistencies of the Hindu religion that though 
their profes-bon is repeatedly and vehemently condemned by the Shastras it has always received the 
countenance of the Church. The rise of the caste and its euphemistic name seem both of them to 
date from about the ninth and tenth centuries A.D., during which much activity prevailed in Southern 
India in the matter of building temples and elaborating the services held in them. The dancing-girls’ 
duties, then as now, were to fan the idol with Chamaras, or Tibetan ox-tails, to earrv the sacred 
light called Kumbdrti and to sing and dance before the god when he was carried in procession. 

Inscriptions* show that in A.D. 1004 the great temple of the Chola King Kajaraja at Tanjore 
had attached to it 400 ta/ie’ehiri pen Jugal, or ‘ women of the temple,’ who lived in free (quarters in the 
four streets round about it and were allowed tax-free- land out or its endowment. Other temples had 
similar arrangements. At the beginning of the last century there were one hundred dancin' 1 - girls 
attached to the temple at Conjeeveramg and at Madura, Oonjeeveram and Tanjore there are still 
numbers of them who receive allowances from the endowments of the big temples at those places. In 
former days the profession was countenanced not only by the Church but by the State. Ahdur 
Bazaak, a Turkish ambassador to the Court of Yijianagar in the loth century, describes \ women of 
this class as living in State- controlled institutions, the revenue of which went towards the upkeep of 
the police. 

At the present day they form a regular caste having its own laws of inheritance, its own customs 
and rules of etiquette, and its own panchayats to see that all these are followed, and thus hold a 
position which is perhaps without a parallel in any other country. Dancing-girls dedicated to the 
usual profession of the caste are formally married in a temple to a sword or a god, the tali being tied 
round their necks by some man of their caste. It was a standing puzzle to the enumerators at the 
census whether such women should he entered as “ mairied" in the column referring to civil condition. 

Among the Dasis, sons and daughters inherit equally, contrary to ordinary Hindu usage. Some 
of the sons remain in the caste and live by playing music for the women to dance to, and accom- 
paniments to their songs, or by teaching singing and dancing to the younger girls and music to the 
boys. These are called Nattuvans. Others marry some girl of the caste who is too plain to be likelv to 
be a success in the profession and drift out of the community, Pome of chose affix to their names 
the terras * Fillai ’ and • Mudali,’ which are the usual titles of the two castes Vella ci ami Kaikdla' 
from which most of the Dasis are recruited, and try to live down the stigma attaching to their birth. 

Others join rhe Melakkarans or professional musicians. Cases have occurred in which wealthy sons 
of dancing-women have been allowed to marry girls of respectable parentage of other cu-tes, but tinw- 
are very rare. The daughters of the caste who are brought up to follow the caste-profession are 
carefully taught dancing, singing, the art of dressing well and the ar. au'oti,-,. and their success in 
keeping up their < licntile is largely due to the contrast which they thus present to the ordinary ITindu 
house- wife, whose ideas are hounded by the day’s dinner and the babie—. Tie dancing-girl castes and 
their allies the Melakkarans are now practically the sole repository of Indian music, the system of 
which is probably one of the oldest in the world. Besides them and some of the Brahmans, few 
study the subject. The barbers’ bands ’’ of the villages usually display more energy than science. 

(A notable exception, however, exists in Madras City which has been known to attempt the Demi 
March in Saul at funerals in the Pariah quarters 1) 

There are two divisions among the Dasis called Yalungai v right hand', and Idangai (.left hand . 

The chief distitu tion between them is that the former will have nothing to do with the Kammalans 
(artizansj or any other of the ‘left-hand castes ’ nr play or sing in their houses. The latter division is 
not so particular, and its members are consequently sometimes known as the Kammala Dasis Neither 
division, however, is allowed to have any dealings with men of the lowest castes, and violation of this 
rule of etiquette is tried by a panchayat of the caste and visited with excommunication. 

In the Telugu districts the dancing-girls are called Bogams and Sam's. They are supposed to he 
dedicated to the gods, just as the Dasis are, but there is only one temple in the northern part of the 
Presidency which maintains a corps of these women in the manner in vogue further south. This 
exception is the shrine of Sri Kurunam in V T izagapatam, the dancing-girls attached to which are known 
as Kurinapus. In Yizagapatam most of the Bogams and Sanis belong to the Negavasuln and Palli 
castes, and their male children often call themselves Nagavdsulus, but in Ncllore. Kurnool and B.liarv 
thev are often Balijas and Yerukalas. In Nellore the Bogams are said to decline to sing in the houses 
of Komatis. The men of the Sams do not act as accompanists to their women at nauteh parties, as 
the Bogam and Dasi men do. 

In the Oriya country the dancing-girl caste is called Guru', but there they have even less 
connection with the temples than the Bogams and Sanis, not being oven dedicated to the god. 


* South Indian Inscription.-, Vol. II, Part III, p. 25^. 

+ Buchanan’s Can arc. and Malabar, Vol. I, p* 9* 

J Elliott’s History of India, Vol. IV, pp. 111-112. 
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Dav.-Doui. lii South < '.inava the > nsfo is known a- .)/<■///. 1 1 1 * ■ \ .in not dedioa'ed m tin loniplr', hut do 

-civic 1 ' ill them. Tln-v -'►cm to lie de-fondant - of temple sonant' v. ho-e liunihci' hiv 1 >• < n kept up 
bv admission.- eL widow ' mid other' In mi other caste-. 

In the < 'anavo'c or we-r.-rn taluk' of llellarc . and i u 1 lie adjoining pai t' of i >h.i rw or and .11 \ -ore, 
a curious i ustom obtain- among the Boya-. Bi'darn- and certain nth* r i ,i'tc' under wiiiih a family 
which lias no mate i"iie niU't dedicate one of its daughter' a' a linkin' The end is taken to a t< uiide 
and married then- to the god. a f-ru and toe-rings ining put on In -i . and theui eforw aid she beeoioes a 
public woman, except that 'tie does not cou-ort with any on** of lower lU'le than her-rlf. She is not, 
ii 0 w ever. despised on this account, and indeod at w eddings 'lie prepan s the t"h perhaps In ( aii'e 'lie 
tan >h - vu be a widow < 'ontr.m to all Hindu law . she 'liar*' in the taiuilv propertv a' though 
'he wu' a soil, but her right to do '*> has not yet i *e« n ( onlirilied bv the Civil Courts If 'In* ini' a son 
he tiik* ' lt p r fatht r's ttiUnc. b>tt if unit a duughtci that daughter attain become' a Ka-nvi. Tin* children 
of Basavi- m.irrv within their own > ,i'te without t estrictioti' of any kind 

Til .Malabar there i' no regular i oinmunity of dancing-girls. nor i' there among the Mu-almaus of 
anv paitct the l-’rc'idency. (Ml., lsfl. p ItiT. C h . 180:. para, lad: p. 108: Mmhon 

AL'i'i.. l’arf II. p. Hi; y.,rth As. .A Man.. \ ol 1. p. i!»l : Buchanan's tb . A ol. 1. p 17a. Vol. 
II. pp. 2 IT -2)9 : .Journal "f tit .lnfbrt,/ioJ"g>\"J Soa.fy ol Jlinnli")/. NUl. II. pp. .Vi'.’- dad ; 

T) \ X V AI.AKfl.AM — A stlh-i a'te Of Golhl : they al'e wrestler- by proft-ion. 

lllNtutA. Dj.ka. OlV.vra- -Same as Devauga. 

llt.si'iti — A suii-i.a'tc of Kapu or lieddi. 

Devadig'a 23,008) — Canure-p— peaking temph -servants lound til South ('unara C.1I. 1891, 
para. 4-to ; oom], (annra Man.. Tol. 1. p. 15-3. 

PrvAi.t — A suh-i'iiste of I •evacliga with h .-.peaks Tula. 

Devailga 1.273.397 — Thi' caste Is found ill every Hi st ric t. and in iliif -rent 1m alitics it i' known by 
various name'. 'iuh as Druirn, T)*'ra. -1 'radra. Jadu. Df-ndra and Sc Ian. and follows slightly different 
customs. l)t vinga mean' * body of the god'.’ and the caste lias compiled ii pnrana. called tile 
I levauga Parana, whieh -ays that it sprang- from a Brahman ri'lii called 1 tevalan or Devaiiga. In 
(.'anarcse, Jandra or .laila means * a great man and Sedan i- only a Tamil form of the word. Tlioir 
original home sPcms to have been in the T >ec-ca n districts bur tli*',v are now divided into two large < lasses, 
those who speak Telugu and those who e-peak Cauarese. The Tclugu Di'vangas are found mainly in the 
Telugu country, bat in the Tamil districts, especially in Salem ami Coimbatore, both Telugu- and 
Canarese-speaking member* of the caste are tm-t with, limy are traditionally weavers, but some of 
those in the Telugu districts have k-tt their weaving for cultivation and carpentry, and others for 
trade in doth. In the southern districts they always wear tin- sacred thread : in N el lore they are just 
taking to it : while in Gan jam and Vizagapatum they none of them wear it. The thread-wearing 
section employs those of its ow n caste-men who are versed in the Sinistra s a' its priests, but in the Xelugn 
districts Brahman* are employed at marriages and .langams for funeral ceremonies. Both infant and 
adult marriages arc common, and in -ome places tin former lorm is gaining ground. Tlmii dead are 
either burnt or buried. They worship all the village deities, but th-ir diief reverem e is paid to their 
tutelary goddess Chowdcswari. They eat li<h. pork. fowl', mutton, ete.. and drink alcohol, but those 
who aspire to a higher social st;i‘:i- nominally abstain from these things in the Telugu districts the 
TleVitngas will cat with tin* Gollas and Aluti'acha-. Their title is Clietti. In Salem and Coimbatore 
rim Hevdiigas i or Sedans, as they arc tln-i-" style 1 i have an autocratic liea.dinan called the Pattakkiirati. 
His servant or Se-araju is paid I annas- per an mini for each loom. In these districts the < a«te lias exoga- 
mous septs. In .Madura and T inneyelly llm fievanyas or dedans i onsider themselves a shade superior 
to the Brahmans and never do iinaini/ahain to them or employ them as priests. In Madura and 
Coimbatore, the Sedans lmvc their own dancing- girl' who are < ailed Devanga or Seda 1 kisis in the 
former and -Manikkatrdl in the Litter, and are -tnctly reserved for members of the i.i'to under pain of 
excommunication or heavy line. They have nl-o a cla-s of beggars of their own called .Tatipillais. The 
members of the caste often call them-elves by tin- Bralimanital titles ,,f Sash i and Aiyar, but their 
usual agnomen is Cheiti. [_C.K. 1 s - * 1 . para. 1 S T ; Bui Italian's J /*/■****•<■. rtc., Vol. I. pp. !70-2. 213. 138 ■ 
Xortb -lrco r .Man., A ol. I. p. 210: Sna(/i ('/mill a Man., Vol. I. p. 106. 1 

D; vai: — T elugu merchant' from Pondicherry w ho trade in ghi'Sware : probably Hev.uiga' and 
cl n I died with that caste. 

Dhaholo — A suij-ea'te of Oiiiva 

Dhakkado 1.700 — Oiiv.i cultivator-. e.K. ibl.H.pava 113. 

Dher Iti-H — A low <.;i'*e nf Alai.itlii leatin-r workers. 

Dhobi M>, 033 — The 1 ihobis i r Dluibus arc the washerman caste among tile Grivas. and are said 
to have come originally from Oriss i. Girls are in-nerally married beiore maturity and if this is not 
possible they have to be married lo a sword or a five before they <au be wedded to a man. Their ordi- 
narv marriage i i-ronionie- are as toliow: I lie bridal pair bathe in water brought from seven different 
houses: th-> biidegroorn puts a bangle on the bride’s arm itliis is tin binding part of the ceremony) ; 
Hie left and the right wrists of the biide and bridegroom are tied together; betel-h’af end nut are tied 
in a i oruer CO Tb<> biide's i loth and a m via bolam in that of the biidegroorn : and finally the people 
nr> ~enr in the panda l throw rh e and 'a If run over them. 3\ idows and divorced w omen mac marry again. 
They arc Yai-hnaVito-. but some of tin in aki worship Kali or Durga. They employ l’miragi-, and 
■ c< asion.dly Bi.lhmaii', as their priest-. They burn their dead and perform 'idol Ilia. Their titles are 
A'lie Tti and Beh.ir.i 

Dnoii.o. 1 iiioj.tva — Same a.' I»olnv.i. 

Dhuliya — A 'limii Oriy.i cultivating i i'te. [<;.!{. 1S91, para. II 1.] 

Im’vah. 1 ti vaua-AI aki. at r — A sub-east*- oi Jhllava. 

Doluva (17.81s — An Orica * nlrivafing ea-te found lnaiiilv in Ganjiim. ’ C.H. is;il, para. 369. j 

IIombax — A Tamil form of Dommara. 

Dombo 3s. itai — Hill weavers found mainly in A izagapat.ini Agi m \ . [C.li. 1 891. para. -186; 
C. R. 1871. p. 23o : Ait. H. 1’awiett ill Man lor Alanb 1901.1 
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Dommara 1 8,322., — A Telugu caste of j ugglers and acrobat'.. [C.R. 1891, para. .045: 3 Alur e Dom.-GaU. 
M"u.. p. 165 : C.K. 1871. p. 167 ; North A. not Man . Yol. I. p. 240. 

DuXTG.vk (Phangurj — A Marathi caste of shepherds and cattle-breeders. Shown under •• others.” 

Dora — S ame as Kunda Dora. Also a title ol Jatapus and Yana t is. 

Di baduha — A n Oriva form of the Telugu Budubudukala. 

Dudekula 74.588 — A Muhammadan caste of cotton cleaners and rope and tape makers. They 
are either converts to Islam or the progeny of unions between Musalmans and the women of the 
eountrv. Consequently they generally speak the Dravidian languages. — either Canarese or Telugu.— 
but some of them speak Hindustani also. Their customs are a mixture of those of the Musalmans 
and the Hindus. Their marriage is usually adult : and a necklace of five beads is used as a tan after 
the Hindu fashion. Inheritance is apparently aeeordingro Muhammadan law. They pray in mosques 
and circumcise their boys before the age of 10, and yet some of them observe the Hindu festivals. 

Xhev worship their tools at Hakrid and not at the Dasara, they raise the Azcin. or Muhammadan 
cull "to pi-aver*, at sunset, and they pray at the tombs of Aiusalman saints. They use the Musalman 
title ot • Sahib ( .11. 1891. para. 491: North Anot M""., Vol. 1. p. TOO 

Dt malo — A sub-caste of Gauuo. 

Kiiakula — A sub-caste of the Yizagapataui Pail is or Yaimiyaus. 

Koai.i - A synonym for Yunnan. 

Ekaki, Ekaj.i, Yak Ad. Yakarlu- — A sub-caste of Mutracha. C.R. 1891. para. 588 : North Arcot 
Mim.. A ol. 1 . p. 2 1 7. j 

Elakya.v — A snb-c aste of Nayar. Its hereditary occupation is to get plantain leaves fur the use 
of the Cherukunim temple, where travellers are fed daily by the Chirakkal Raja. The other sub- 
divisions of the Nayavs will marry girls of this division, hut will not eat with its merubt rs. 

Elayad (168) — An inferior class if Brahmans in Malabar. 'They are purdhits to the N aval’s and 
other non-poliutiug Sddras. and may cook and cat in fcudras’ houses. 

Emlicaxtiri — A Mulayalam name for Tulu Brahmans settled in (Malabar. They speak both Tnlu 
and Mala villain. Some of them call themselves Numbudris. but they never intermarry with that cla-s. 

ExaiiJ — A name lor Slid nails derived from Enadi (Ndyanar, a tmivite saint. It also means 
‘ Ambattan or barber. 

Exiixi (Ganjam) — Same as Yanati. 

Eni.mi Jam — A small class of Oriyd cultivators in the Yizagapatam Agency. Taken as a sah- 
caste of Odiya. 

Ekadi — A sub-caste of Saraantan. R. 1891. para. 350.] 

ErumaR 2.537 — Itroio" means a cow-buftalo. The people of die caste were originally buffalo- 
drivers and keepers, and they still follow their traditional occupation in the Kasai agod taluk ot South 
Camera. In North Malabar they are ma-ons and bricklayers. The Nayars marry their women, but 
their men may not marrv Nayar girls. In this and other respects they resemble the Erum. in sub- 
division of the Kolayan ciiste and they are perhaps identical within They follow the Marumuklrattayani 
law of inheritance. Elayad Brahmans and Mdraydns are their pun'hits. 

Fakir (272) — An occupational term meaning a Musalman religious mendicant. 

Gabit (194) — A Bombay fishing caste. 

Gadaba ,-<0,395, — A hunting- and agricultural tribe iound mainly in Yizagaj atam. T’K. 1891, 
para. 492; Yiz"g,ij, ( itn„i Jlthi., p. 86. , 

Gamalla (159.977 —Telugu toddy-drawers. [C.E. 1891. para. 522. 

Gam i a Vizagapatam Agency — Literally, ‘a tillage servant '. hut used as a synonym for Dumbos. 

Gaxha 24, — A class ot weavers from the Central Provinces. 

Ctaxhhavai.lt;— Literally. •« perfume-seller.' A sub-caste ol'Balija. 

Galldla 84,560) — Thcspareoil-pressers. There are two classes ot them— Onti-edclu. or those who 
use one bullock in the oil-mill, and Rodu-eddu. or those who use two. The latter are also i ailed 
Yuniyans. The former do not wear the sacred thread while the latter do, and the lornier are Sumter, 
while tin* latter aiv Yaishnavitcs. p,< tit <d‘ them eat meat but neither of them drink alcohol. The 
rich burn and the poor bury the dead. "Widows may not remarry. Their piiest- tire Jangams and 
Ling.i Balijas. At marriages they us>- a bundle of 101 yellow threads instead of a idle or hniht. M '.lb 
1891. para. 499 : Ninth -in ot Man., Vol I, p. 231. ; 

(taxgaihkara — A sub-caste of Yakkaliga 

Ctaxoaputra. G-AXiiiMAKKALr— A class of Conarese agricultural labourers from Mysore, who 
were probably originally fishermen. Taken as a sub-caste of Kabbera. 

OAXGEDUT'i.r — A ehiss of beggars who exhibit trained bulls : a sub-caste ot Dasaii. Se, Audi. 

Ganiga !18.4oa' — ('nimresp oil-pressers. In South t’anara they are said to be identic al with the 
Moger-. with whom they interdine and intermarry. i C.R. 1891. p.na. 509: Buchanan's Jfg*oi • . , 

Yol. L. p. 176: Minors C.ii. 1891. p. 248: South C"iuna Jf/in.. 3 ol. I. p. Ie7. ! 

Gab as a — A sub-division of Holeya. 

Gatti (’-3 18 — < ’.marese eultiva'ors and labourers. 

Gauda 36.177 — < 'anarese-speaking cultivators and cattle bleeders. C.R. 1891. para 377; 

South Co norn Man.. \ ol. 1. p. 162.! 

Gatldo (192.8981- The great pastoral caste ol the Oanjam Oricas. Like those of all the cowherd 
castes, its members >,ty that they are descended from the Yadova tribe- in which Kiishna was born. 

Fourteen siih-di visions Jmve been reported, but it is not known whether they are endogamous seetiens. 

They are Apoto, BcTiara. Bolodiya, Dongiyato. Dunrnlo. Gopdpuricu. Kolata. Ivomiriya. Kii'iKa. 

Ladia. Madhurajmrica. Mosotho, Pattilia and Sollokhondia. Each of these lias a headman called 
Mahankudo. who visits every family within his jurisdiction emc-e a year to collect his MHmonl 
(customary fees). Their girls are married before puberty, and if tins cannot he managed tliev have 
to marrv an a’ row before they can be wedded to a man. A widow's younger brother-in-law has the 
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Gatl-Gur. right of lvfusal of the widow and sin- caunot many another man without hit* lento and that of tin 
headman. But widow marriage is in places forbidden. 1 livoree i- etfi eted by means of a ‘ Tsudo- 
pntro.’ or deed of separation, obtained from the headman of the oaste. Their women wear heavy brass 
1 ia n tries extending from the wij't totin' elbow and sometimes weighing as mneh as la lbs. Their titles 
are Mahankndu. Podhiiuo. Pollai. Gaudn. Behara and Mail;. I.’.R. 1891. paia. am: P.K. IS. I, 
]>. 229. . 

Gatlli x lt> — -A svnon.Mii for Lingayat GoIla.~. See Kaiinailiyan. 

Gavkioa — A sub-easte of Medara. 

Gavadi — A sill. -caste of Golla. 

Gavara 55.529 — Cultivators and traders found mainly in \ izagaputam. whither they are said to 
have gone from NVllore. In social position they arc on a par with the ivapus. and Golla' will eat in 
their houses. They are Hindus but worship all the village gods and goddesses. and they prefer the 
god Simliadri Appanua to all others. (Marriages are either infant or adult, the wealthier people generally 
practising the former. Widow marriage i~ recognised. They usually burn their dead. They 
emplov Brahmans as priests. They eat mutton, fowl' and fish. Their title is Xaidu. IO.R. 1 SHI, 
para. 371. 

Gayinta 1 . 1 1 0 , — A t a»to of hill cultivators, speaking ( Iriva and Telugn. 

Gk.tjeoar \ — A siib-i-a'te of the Caitarese Panehalas. , Mysore C.li. 1891, p. 215. 

Gt.vioo Jentu — A general term applied to Balijas and to Telugu-speaking Sudras generally. 
Clubbed with Telugu. For the historv of the word see Sir II. M. Klliotf s J lemons ot Pares of the 
Surih- West Prori lives. Vol. 1. p. 92. 

Ghvsi — A sub-caste of fladdi. 

Gholltora GOo A small caste of ( Iriva s who maimiai turn brass and bell-metal rings and bangles 
for the use of the hill people. 

Giri-Razu — A synonym for Peril.". 

Godari 794 -Telugn leather-workers in Ganjam and Yizagapatam. I 11 Table XIII tliev are 
shown by an error in the Oriya section. 

Godiya 9.110 —The sweat-meat sellers of the Oriya'. They formerly manufactured sugar from 
jaggery {fjmlo . They are Sudras belonging to the C’haitanya sect, but Brahmans will eat eweet-meat' 
made bv them. Their headman is called ‘ Sasamolo.’ They will accept drinking-water from Gaudos 
but food only from Brahmans. Their title is Balm. 

Gouoma'lia — A sub-caste of Bliondari from which the Oriya Brahmans w ill accept water. 

Gonn.AJw — A Telugu caste of basket makers ; same as Gudala, 

Goduva — * Iriva brass and bcll-metal bangle makers. A sub-tribe of the Gadabas. 

Gokha 137 -A Bengal caste of fishermen and boatmen. 

Golaka South Cauara — Cleans a bastard: clubbed with Moili. 

Golla 855.221 —The great shepnerd caste of the Tdiigus. [C.(R. 1891. para. -197 : Knruool Man.. 
p 139 : Buchanan’s Mysore, etc.. Vol. 1, pp. 211. 297 : Mysore C. ft. 1891. p. 218 : Aorfh -I rent Mon.. 
Vol. I. p. 219.] 

Gond (20.731 — A < Vntrul Pjovinees tribe, found mainly in the agency of Yi/agapatain. In this 
trait thev speak the Gond language, but those who are found in Ganjam are said to speak a dialect 
closely allied to the Khond current in the Ivuttiya tract of the Balliguda taluk. Their head-quarters in 
Ganjam is this Kuttiva tract, bat a settlement exists in the Goomsur Maliulis round about LTdayagiri. 
In that district tliev" worship Pattokondo and Boirogo, two male deities. The sacred thread is worn 
in tile families of their headmen or p.itros. They have exogamous septs called * bonsos 5 or families. 
C.K. 1871. p. 221) : C.K. 1 S91. para. 105 : Hisley’s J'nbes mn/ Castes ct Benya). Yol. I. p.292; Grooke’s 
Tt ibex thill Castes of the \urth- West Produces "nil Owih, Aol. II, pp. 430 148. | 

Goxda, Goniuya — -S ame as Gond. 

Goxooiiovsu — A sub-caste of Odiya. 

Gopatiktiam b'uddapah A sub-caste of Balija. 

Goeavai', 1' f Bellary —A class of Canarese beggars and temple priests : clubbed with Dasari. 

Gosayi 516 —Upper India devotees and ascetics. 

Goexoax — Same as Kavandan. 

Gramaxi- -A title of the Shdmins in the Chinglepnt district. 

Gudala- Gf i.u : 1,1371 — A Telugu caste of basket-makers in Yizngapatam and Ganjam. The 
he.-nlman i' i alle i tne Kulapodda or Bissoyi. (Marriage is either infant or adult, and divorcees and 
wi lows mav marrv again. When a widow is married the t'tii is put on near a mortar, which is an 
unusual detail. Tin- caste emplois Brahmans as priests, and these are received on terms of equality 
l,v other Brahmaii'. Failing a Brahman thi Bissovis are employed. Vaishnnvites among- them 
burn, and Suit ites luirv. their dead. They drink alcohol and eiB pork, fowls, fish of all descriptions, 
crocodiles and rat'. i hey have no titles. 

Gudi^ara 535 — Cannre'o wood i arvers and turner', i South Ctumru Man.. 5 ol. T. p. 160. | 

Gciuva — S amr as Godiya. 

Guua-Vkei,al.\s — A name returned by '(.me Senibad.ivans of Coimbatore. Guha was Rama’s 
boatman. See Vellaln. 

Gujarati 531 — Territorial term meaning people from Gujarat. They are mostly traders. 

Gru.TAiA — A a uonvm for the Sales of tin- 1 »eccaii 1 fistriets. 

( i' .t.tar —Same as Gujariti. 

l ri'.i.T AH \ South C’anara : — A 'iib-iaste oi Beta or B'-daru. 

Gi'ix.v — Same as Gudala. 

Guj.YKM Anant.ipur — Probably a sub-caste of Boya. 

Genieva — -V small ela-s of hill-eulthators in Ganjam. Probably the same as Gond. 

Guni : 1-373 — Oriya dancing girls and prostitub s. See D:isi. 

Guxxa -.V sub-division of the Chinda or China tribe. 

Grata uu a — A sub-easte of the Sales of \ izagapatam. 
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(tChukk.u. -Same as Adisuivar. Also a class of Brahmans who serve in temples, 

Guvai.o - Traders from Sanibalporo. A nub-caste of Bondili. 

( tCzauati — S ee Gujarati. 

Haddi (28,n7 li '■ -Ail Oiiya caste which lias ruo emlogumous sub-di visions. tlie Karima ILaddis 
who are cultivators and diummers, and the Chae’elmdi lladdis who are scavengers They have three 
•trades of headmen called, respectively. < 'howdari. Bclinia and Gonjari The Chowdari inav line 
any member of the iaste for misconduct, the Beliaia may enhance or remit the tine on appeal, while 
difficult points are referred to the Gonjari. who is the highest appellate authority. They are said 
to admit to their ranks persons ivom all castes ex< opt the Beilis and Medaras. after first branding their 
tongues with a piece of gold wire. Marriage is either infant or adult. Part of the wedding ceremony 
consists in the bride's brother striking the bridegroom, which may he a survival of marriage bv 
• apture. Divorce is allowed. A widow may marry the younger, but not the elder, brother of lier 
deceased husband. Their headmen, and not Brahmans, are their purdhits. They worship Kali, to 
whom they offer goats, fowls and pigs. They drink alcohol and eat beef, pork, fowls, etc. Tliev may 
eat 'be leavings of other castes except the Kellis, Medaras. Jagjfuli'. Kondra.- and Tiyuros. 'J’heir 
titles at— K.ihako. (.’liowdari, Dolebehara. Gonjakari and Ghiisi. 

Hajam — A Hindustani word for ■ barber" : ordinarily used as a synonym for the Konkani-speaking 
Kela-is or ICshaurikas in South k’anara. C.1I. 1K91. para. 108. ; 

Hakim — A Musalman occupational term meaning ' a physician 

Haiaiia — S ame as lloiuva or Kentiya. C.R. Is9l. para. loT.j 

Halepaik (17,089) — A caste of Cainirese-speakiug toddy drawei s. X'.B. 1 Shi, para. 52S ; South 
Can nr" J Ian.. Yol. I, p 173. 1 

ILaxabare Bellarv — A sub-caste of Yakkaliga. 
lI.vSArt ( 1,57 1) -A Musalman sect. 

Hari-Suetti — A synonym for the Konkani-speaking Yanis. 

FTakosutiva — bailie as Arasutiya 

Hasala ,’>52) — Canarese a grii-ultural labourers : originally a hill tribe. ) Bice's Mysore Gazetteer, 
Yol. 1. p. 351 : My*" re C.Jti. 1891, p. 230. 

IIavadiua — A sub-caste ot Kuruba. 

Heggade (2,000) — Canarese cultivators and cattle breeders. South ('"aura 3lm.. Yol. 1. p. 16 Lj 
Helava — C anarese beggars. Clubbed with .Idgi. See Audi. 

Hoi.adava .South Canara A synonym for Gatti. 

Holeya (1 17,987 ; M. 1)- Canarese field labourers corresponding to tlie Paraiyans of the Tamil 
districts. X’.K. 1891. para. 390 : My*ori C.R. 1891. pp. 25o 251: South Canar" Man. Yol. I, 
pp. 173-171. 

I Ioll.vyi — S ame as lloiuva. 

TIuU'va (Yizagapataui Agency) — laterally, - a ploughman’. A synonym for Pantia or Pentiya. 
Also a sub-division of ( Iriy.-i Brahmans. 

Hussain 17, — A Musalman sect. 


Gur.-Ila. 


Idaiyail 1691,829: M.21 — The great shepherd caste of tlie Tamils. Of its many sub-division', the 
Knlkatti and P.isi sections are so called from then- custom of wearing 10 glass beads on either side of 
the tili ; the S.imban sub-division takes its name from Samba or Si\a : the Kalla idaiyans are most 
numerous in the districts where the Kalians mainly live : the Karuttakkadu )• black cotton country ’) 
sub-division is mostly found in the Tinuevelly and Madura districts where there is a considerable stretch 
of hhmk <• itton soil : and the 1’aneharamlca‘ti division is s () called owing to the custom among tlie 
women in it of wearing a neck ornament culled Paneha-haram or Panoharam. In this division widow 
marriage is commonly pr.ictised. and it is said that this is because Krishna used to place a similar 
ornament round the necks of the Idaiyun widows of whom lie was enamoured, to transform them from 
widows into married women to whom pleasure wa- not forbidden, and that this sub-division is the 
result of these amours. 'Tim Idaiyans take a higher social position than they would otherwise do 
owing to the tradition that Krishn i was brought up by their caste, and to tlie fact that they are the 
only purveyors of milk, ghee, etc., and hi are indispensable to the community. All Brahmans except 
the most orthodox will aeeordi ugly eat butter-milk and butter brought by them. In some places they 
have the privilege of breaking the butter-pot tfi ; ag' on the GdkiihUlitami. or Kristina’s birthday, 
and get a new cloth and some money for doing it. Thev will eat in the houses of Yelhilas. Pullis and 
.S Ottomans. They either burn or burv their deal. Their titles are Kdne or Kdnan, Pillai. Pogomlan 
and Karaiyalan f.B. ls!H, para. 195: <’.K. Is7l. pp. 118 150; Sl"dvr" Man.. Kart II. p. 60: 
Tuijnrr M"n , pp. 195 -197 ; A urih. Arad Man. . \ ol I, p. 220. ( 

Idiga (231.310; M.l — Telugn toddy-drawers. In some districts thev seem al'Oto be called Indra. 
It is said that they are the descendant' ofdlalijas from Ibijahnuuidry in Godavari district. and that their 
oei upation separated them into a distinct caste. 'They are divided into two etidogamous sections called 
either Damlu and Palli. or Kata old) and Kotta new . The headman of the caste is called Gaudu. 
They employ Brahmans as pun'diits lor tla-ir ceremonies and these Brahmans are vei eived on terms of 
equality by other Brahmans. 'Tliev loiry their dead and observe pollution for 12 days, during which 
time they abstain from eating flesh. The < oustimption ol alcohol is strictly prohibited ami is severely 
punished by the headman of the caste. 'They cut with all Balijas except the Ga/nlu section. 'Their 
titles are Aiy i. App.i and Gamin. 'HR. HIM. para. 521; Buchanan's My;o>-,. Yol. 1.. p. 273: 
Morth _ l not J/",).. Yol. 1. p. 238. j 

Ii.ai-Yaxiv ax — A svimiiviu for Seuaikkmlaivan. They are betel-leaf sellers in Tinuevelly and 
traders elsewhere. 

Uamagan 7.987: — A cultivating caste loutid chiefly in the Zamimlari taluk of Tiruppattur in 
Madura. Tile word literally means • a voung man’, but the •• young'’ is interpreted by other ca-tes in 
the sense of •'inferior.'’ The origin of the • aste is even more obscure than u-ual. Kune of the 
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Ilu.-Jan. accounts lit' it arc flattering. One says that it is made up of the sub of Yalluiubaii females and Yellala 
males, another that it is a mixture of ouf-casted Yaluiyans, Kalians ami Maravans. ami a third 
that it is descended from illegitimate children of the Vellahus and 1‘allis. Like the Kalians and 
Valaiyans the members of the caste stretch the lobes of their ears and leave tlmir heads unsha\en 
The caste is divided into two or three endogamous sections of territorial origin. They do not 
employ Brahmans as purohits: their widows may marry again ; their dead are usually buried and they 
will eat pork, mutton, fowls and trill. They are thus not high in the social scale, and are in fact about 
on a par with the Kalians. The headmen of the caste are called Ambabim but the other members 
have no titles. 

Iluvan fl 10.974 — Maluyalam toddy-drawers. f'.lL 1891. para, 52n : .Mateer's X"ti>e J.i '!>• in 
Tn/finicore. pp. 8 A — 98. 

India ; W.U49 —A caste of Telugu toddy-drawers and distillers, who are either identical wrh. oi 
nearh allied to, the Idigas. 

] XUAVAK ^Chingleput’ — A Tamil form of Indra. 

Irani (19; — A territorial term meaning ‘Persian." The Shiah sub-division of the Moghul tribe 
of Mas ilmans. 

Ihan'Yavakma — T he name of one of the early Pullava Kings. Upturned as a caste name by certain 
wealthy Pallis in South Arcot. who also gave themselves the title of Sdlakanar (descendant of Linda 
King' in the schedules. See Solakula-K.shatriva. 

Ikkili on Iiian'gou.i Yellala- — L iterally, • Yelidlas who kill dampness." A name assumed bv 
some of the Vanillins or washermen. See Yellala 

Irula , 8fi.nS7) — The Irulas are a semi-Bralmianized forest tribe who speak a corrupt Tamil and 
are found mainly in North Arcot. Chingleput. South Arcot. Triehinopoly and the Malabar \Yvnaad. 
In different localities they go by different names ; in Chingleput those who speak Telugu are i ailed 
Yanadis. and those who speak Tamil Yilliyans (bowmen; and Yedans i shikaris, ; in -west North Arcot 
and on the Mysore plateau they are sometimes called Chenchus and Arava (Tamil) Yanadis ; and in 
South Arcot the caste culls itself Ten-Yanniyans (honey Yanniyaii' or Yuna-Palli' forest ,Palli~ . 
The Malabar and Niigiri Irulas are distinct from any of these others, being far less civilised than any 
of them. In South Arc-ot the caste is said to have two endogamous sub-divisions. Yangu (literally, • a 
cave." and perhaps a house ami Kvindu (nest) or Kattu (jungle). The Yangu Irulas have settled 
down in Milages and work as coolies, but the Kattu Irulas have no fixed habitations and wander 
abouttbe jungles living upon roots and game. The Yangu Irulas have a headman called theKolkaran, 
Perivai m or Xattamgat*. In North Ar<ot their headman and priest is a man of the Des.Ui sub- 
division of the Balijas. who lives in Madras and goes round once every five or six years to collect liis 
customary fe>‘s from each family. .Some of the Yangu Irulas have now begun to employ Brahmans 
as priests at wedding'. Both infant and adult marriages are practised. It is necessary that the two 
trout posts of the marriage pandal should have twelve twigs of tne/w7</ tree tied to them. The liuppy 
liair have to fetch a basketful of mud from an ant-hill and place it beneath these paht twigs (compare 
Bdvn . The binding part of the ceremony is said to consist in the woman's smoking the bridegroom's 
clieroot or eating out ol the same drift with him. Divorcees and widows may marry again. The dead 
are usually buried. There is no srdddha. irulas worship the seven virgin goddesses fulled the 
Kannimdr, who are the earliest deities of whom ti ere is any tradition at all in this Presidency, and 
uKo Vishnu in the form of Yenkateswara. and Sh a and all the milage demons. Hie piijari is some- 
times a Yanniyaii. The Kannimar are worshipped at cn ant-hill in the jungle. The Irulas will eat 
monkeys, crocodiles, rats and vermin and, like most foie't tribes, are very fond of tobaico, but vet 
they regard themselves as superior to Knmmalas. Ajnbattaii' and Yaununs. Their titles aie Ten- 
Prtdaiyaclii. Nayakkan and Piijuli. I_C.1L 1891. para. 419: Buchanan’s Jh/sore, etc., Vol 1, p. 4t>2 ; 
Brocks’ Primitive Tribes of the Xilgiris. pp. 07 — 71: Coimbatore 21" n.. Yol . I. p, (it ; Xitgiri 21"" Yol. I, 
pp ‘214 — -217 : Taylor’s (.'"to! ague Rnumme of Orient a] JISS-, A ol. III. p. 101 ; 2hntras Museum Bulletin, 
Yol II, No. 1. pp. S— ! 7 ; Xort/i Arcot 21""., Yol. I, pp. 248-219. ) 

Ite (1S4, — -A Telugu caste of juggleis and acrobats. 

Taka— -A synonym for Dt'v.inga and tor Kurni. 

Jaggali 5,251 — The traditional occupation of this cu ste w as apparently leather-working, but now 
it i' enga’ged m cultivation and miscellaneous labour. It- meiubers speak both Oriya and Telugu. 
They admit out-< astp.s from other communities to their ranks on payment of a smull fee. Marriage is 
either infant or adult, and widows and divorcees may remarry. Satdnis are employ ed as priests They 
ear beet and pork and drink alcohol. They bury their dead In some plates they work assvees and 
in others as firewood sellers and as labourers. Patro and Behara are their titles 

Jain 51 — A Hindu cannot be a .Iain by caste, but in 51 cases the enumerators entered Hindu in 
the religion column of the schedule and .lain in the caste column. 

Iakkut a — A n inferior class of prostitutes, mostly of the Balija caste ; clubbed with Balija. 

.l.u.AGArn'or- A cla-s of gold dust washers: clubbed with Balija. 

Jalil’i (-1.783 — T elugu fisbermen. They are divided into two endogamous sections lulled 
"the people of the twelve poles” and "the people of the eight poles'" a< cording to the number of 
poh*s or 'posts used for the marriage jinnt/i'h. Similar sections are tomnl among the Pallis, and it mav 
be that the l.ilari' are a 'lib-division of that caste. Their headmen are called " Pillagddus."’ They 
ohnit children from higher < astes into their ranks Their marriage- are cither infant or mlult. 
\Yidou s and divon i'cs may niarri again. They worship both Siva and Yishnu. employ Brahmans as 
prifst', and either burn or bury their dead. On the third and twelfth days after'ilfath rice-cakes, 

• •tc.. are often -d to the manes of the deceased. They eat fish and mutton. Fishing* is the hereditary 
occupation of flu* caste, but some of them are engaged in trade and some arc cultivators. They have 
no caste titli s, 

Jan i ti’ — I'nrecogniyable. 

Janappan (8‘2.3t>2’— 1 These were originally a section oi' the Balijas. but they have now developed 
into a distinct • a'te. They seem to have bpen called Janappan because they manufactured gunny hags 
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oi’ hemp ( L'elugu, ■/iiitajia) fibre. in Tamil they are < ailed Saluppa Chettis, Saluppan being the Tamil Jan.— Ka 
ioiin of Janajipan. Some of them have taken to calling themselves Desuvis or J ies.iillnpatis 'rulers 
of countries; and '-ay tliey are Balijas. Thev do not wear tlie sacred thread. W idow m.uriage is not 
permitted, hut their girls are generally married after puberty. The caste usually speaks Telugu but in 
.Madura there is a section tin- women of which speak Tamil and also are debarred from taking part in 
religious ceremonies and therefore apparently originally belonged to some other caste. C.fi. lt>91, 
paras, 47 7, 178; JSorih At cot Mon., \ < d. I, p. '227.] 

J.vxdha — S ame as Devanga. 

Jaxgal-Jati — L iterally, ‘ forest caste bird catchers and sellers. Si e K.ittu-Mahrati. 

Jangatn (lB'2,121, — Strictly speaking a Jangam is a priest to the religious sect of the Ling.nat' 
bat the term is frequently loosely applied to anv I.iniravat, which u< counts for the large numbers 
under this head. Jangams proper are said to be of two classes, Pattadliikaris. who have a delinite 
head- quarters, and Charamtirtis, who go from village to village preaching the principles of the Lin- 
gayat sect, anil they tire >aid to have live Mathadliipatis or religious heads at five places in the Bellary 
district, where the Lingayats are most numerous. M anv Jangams are priest' to Sudras who are not 
Lingayats, others are merely religious beggars. and others ot them go in fur trade. 

JaN.vi — fiavara priests ; also a title of the .latapus. 

Jatapu, Jaxa 7o, 719 — These are a civilized section of the Khonds who speak Khotid on the hills 
and Telugu on the plains, and are now practically a distinct caste. They « oiisider themselves superior 
to those Khonds who still eat beef and snakes, and have taken t<> some of the ways of the castes of the 
plains. For example, they sometimes marry their children while* they are still infants and they dis- 
countenance widow marriage, and where the}* allow it the widow may only marry her late husband’s 
brother. They still, however, permit divorce, and divorcees may marry again it the second husband 
pavs the first the expeuses lie originally incurred at the woman’s wedding They are nominally 
Hindus, bur they also worship the aboriginal goddesses, especially one* called J.ikara. and sacrifice 
buffaloes, pigs and goats to them. Some of them have bought the privilege of wearing the sacred 
thread from the Alahar.tja ot .Teypore. They employ men of their own caste as priest'. Thev 
generally barn then dead, but those who have diet of snake-bite are buried. They are s-iid to have 
some twenty exogamous septs, of which Koalaka arrow;. Konda Ctorii hill sheep', Kutraki wild 
goat and inka .white aut seem tube of totemi-tic origin. Their titles are Jamii, tfimant". Madali, 

Dora and Xaiko. 

Jatiki ttxvLV — A chi's of beggars in Ouddap alt ; clubbed with Diisai i. 

Ji.Ti-Pir.LAi — Literally, 'servant of the caste : : entries of this term were clubbed with the cast..* 
which wa= indicated by the other entries in the schedule-.. See also Devanga. 

Jativartha- — Beggars who beg only from Brahman'. Clubbed with Ha'uri. See Audi. 

Jattea (49) — This i> a small caste of workers in lac : in Oriya. jan mean' i.e . 

Jawaiiari -13 — Hiiiclci'taiii-s[)c*,iki'.ig dealers in glass, etc., from Bombay. 

Jetti ‘ L-b>J — A Telugu caste of wrestlers and gymnasts. 'JTatjore J Lju., p. 13-1: Lice’s J Lj'ure 
Gazetteer, p. 326.1 

Jfxioi-RA — A sub-caste of Aluc’ehi. \_Nortb Arcot 31an., Vol. I. p. 240.] 

Jiyyakulam, JIhec ' Bellary — A class of Cauarc-se drummers and dower-sollere, v ho arc usually 
Lingayats. 

Jogi i 15.878 ) — A caste of Telugu beggars and pig-breeders. See Audi. 

Jonagan 8.046 ' —Alusalman traders of partly Hindu parentage. The word is from tile Tamil 
Son a gam, which means Arabia, and is not strictly the name of any Musalman tribe but is a loose term 
applied by the Tamils to Musulmans of mixed descent. 

Julaiia 3 — A weaving ca'te from the Punjab. 

Kabadi— A class of Telugu wood-cutters. A sub-caste of Mala. 

Kabbera 19,774 — A caste of Canarese fishermen and cultivators. Perhaps the same as Be'tha. 

Kabblli, Kabliga — A sub-casto of Bestha; agricultural labourers. 

Kadail I ~S9) — A small aboriginal hill tribe found in Coimbatore and Malabar. [ Coimbatore 31an.. 

Vol. I. pp. 407-9; Buchanan’s 3fr\ore, etc , Vol. II, p. 45; Madras Museum BuV-t'ni, Yul. II. No. 3, 
pp. 131-151], 

Kadu-Konkaui 28(5 — laterally. ‘ the bastard Konkanis as opposed to the Odd or pure Kon- 
kanis. They are usually traders. 

Kadukuttvkikavae — L iterallv. - one who bores a hole in the ear A synonym for Kuravas. 

Kaduppattan 19,493 1 — A Malay alam caste of palanquin carriers and teachers of the vernacular. 

[C.R. 1891. para. 606 ] 

Kafir (8] — Territorial. 

Kabar 1 208) — A Bengal c aste of boatmen and fishermen. 

Kaikolan (316,762 ;M. 1 — A large caste of Tamil weavers found in all the southern districts. The 
name is also returned in considerable numbers from Ganjam, Yizagapatam. Godavari and Nellore, but 
it is not clear whether these Kaikolans are the same as those in the south. [HR. 1 89 i, para. 175; 
Buchanan’s Mysore, etc., Yol. I, p. 474 : L'hingh r iit Mun., p. 33; Xortl Arcot Man., Vol. I. p. 227. 1 

Kaji (42) — An occupational term, mi aning a judge and priest among Musnlrnan-'. 

Kaicikekkavahv — B eggars who beg from the Mutrichas : clubbed with Mutraehu. 

Kalaikuttadi — L iterally, 'a pole-dancer : a Tamil synonym for Dominant. 

Kaj.al — A Hindustani synonym for Gaimrl.i. 

Kalari i Yizagapatam Agency — A sub-cast,* of Bondi. 

Kalavanta — A svnonvm tor Bdgam. 

Kalifa 1 , — A Musalman tit : e. 

Kalins;i 120.516 — A caste of temple priests and cultivators found maiidv in G.uii.im and 
\'i/:igil]iat.Uii. whither thev are supposed to have been brought bv the Killing. i kings to do service in the 
Hindu temjdes before the advent <>£ tile Brahmans. They speak either Oriya or Telugu. T hc-y have 
two sub-divisions, the Kintali Kaliiigis. who live south of the L.i ngulva river, and the* Burag am Kdlingi-, 
who reside to the north of it, and the custi ni' of the two differ a good deal. There is al?i a third 
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'.(■(•{ion. called Puudiri or Bevaruni, which is i oiuposed of outra-tes from the other two. Except Ain? 
Kalingis of Mokha’.ingam in Yi/.airapatam, they ha\ <■ headmen enll-d N;t\ akahalis or Santos. Theyal-o 
have priest- called Kul.irazns. each of whom to tlie spiritual needs of a detinite group 0 1 villages. 

Thev are divided into several exogamou- gdtrns. each comprisin'); a number of f inches, or mm 
some of which (such as Arudra, a lady bird, and Ravi-ehettu, the .Finis tihijmsn tree) are of totemi-tic, 
,,ri'dn. Each section is said to worship its totem. .Marriage before puberty is the rule and the caste is 
remarkable for the proportion of its girl- under 1'-’ years of up wlio are married or widowed. (See 
Diagram No. 26.) Widow marriage is not recognised by the Buragain Kalingi-, hut the Kiutalis 
freely allow it. A' n-uai. the ceremonies at the wedding- of a widow differ from those at the marriage 
of a maid. Some turmeric paste is placed on a new cloth w hieh is then put oyer a pot id w ater, and the 
i ereoiony takes ohiee near this. The binding portion of it is the tying of a saffrcin-eolouriil string t<» 
the woman's wrist. The Ealing is pay special revei once to Sri Piidhakrishiiu and Chuitunya. Some of 
the i H'te otfieirtt" in temples, w ear the saered thread, and call themselves Brahmans, hut they are not 
received on terms of equality by other Brahmans. All Kalingis burn their dead, but -rnddhus are per- 
fornied onlvbv the Kintali sub-division. They will oat mutton, fish, wild boar and deer, but will not 
take their food in any blit Brahman houses. The Burag.hn Kalingis do not shave their heads in front. 
Kalingi women wear heavy bangles of brass, silver, bell-metal and glass extending from the wrist to 
the elbow. The titles of the i aste are Xaiilu. Navarlu, < 'howduri, Bissbyi, 1’odMno, Jenna. S wayi and 
Naiko. 

Kalladt — A sub-easte of Cheruman. 

Ivaixadi-siuiuiax — L iterally, ‘a beggar who beats himself with a stone A synonym for Mondi. 
See Audi. 

Kalian (48.5. R19 — A numerous caste found chiefly in the districts of Madam, Tricliinopoly ami 
Tanjore. The name literally means • a thief,' and tins caste and the Mara vans and Agamudaiyans are 
responsible for a share of the crime of the southern districts which is out of all proportion to their 
strength ia them. In 1x97, the Inspector-General of Prisons reported that nearly 42 per < ent. of the 
convict' in the Madura Jail and 30 per cent, of those in the Palamcottah Jail in Tinnevelly belonged 
to one or other of these three castes. In Tinnevelly in 1891, 131 cuttle-thefts were committed by men 
of these three castes against 47 by members of others, which is one theft to 1.197 of the population of 
the three bodies against one to 37.830 of the other ea-tes. The statistics of their criminality in Trichi- 
nopoly and Madura were also bad. The Kalian' laid until recently a regular system of blade mail, 
i ailed Kudikav.il. under which each village paid certain fees to be exempt from theft. The consequences 
of being in arrears with their payments quickly followed in the shape of cattle-thefts and "accidental” 
tire' in houses. In Madura, the villagers recently struck against this extortion. The agitation was 
started by a man of the Idaiynn or shepherd ea-te, which naturally suffered greatly by the sc stem, and 
continued from 1893 to 1896. The methods of the villagers were determined and complete. They 
held meetings, at which thousands attended, and took oaths on their ploughs to pay no more black 
mail to Kalians ; they established funds to compensate those who lost their cattle, or whose houses were 
burnt down, in consequence : they arranged to patrol their villages at night with watchmen of their own ; 
they provided horn- to be sounded to carry the alarm from tillage to village incase of theft; and tliev 
prescribed a scale of tines to be paid by those who did not turn out in answer to the horns. Some of 
the Kalian' sold their land and left their villages, but others showed tight. Pints and bloodshed 
followed, hut the villagers tiiumphed. 

The Ch/.Ia counfiy, or Tanjore. seems to have been the original abode of the Kalians before their 
migration to the l’andva kingdom after its conquest by the < .’hulas about the eleventh century ATI. 
But in Tan jore they have been greatly influenced by the numerous Brahmans there, and have taken 
to shaving their heads and employing Brahmans as priests. At their weddings also, the bridegroom 
ties the hili himself, while elsewhere his sister does it. The customs of the caste in Madura have not 
been influenced in this wav and are consequently more interesting. 

In Madura, the Kalians are divided into ten main endogamous sub-divisions, which are territorial 
in origin. These are T, Mel-nailu, (2) Sirukudi-inidu, (3) Yelliir-nadu, (-4) Malla-kottai-nadu, 
id) Pakaneii, 6 Kandramanikkam or Kunnan-kdttai-nadu. (7 1 Kanda-ilevi, (Si Puramalai-nadu, 
(9 , Tennibii-nadn and 10 Palaya-nadu. The termination ‘riadu’ means a country. These sections 
are further divided into exogamous sections called rnguppns. 

Some of these are perhaps worth noting. The Mel-nadu Kalians have three sections called turns, or 
streets, namely, Yadakku-tcru (north street u Kilakku-teru (east street) and Terku-teru (south street). 
The Sirukudi Kalians have vnguppms named after the gods specially worshipped by each, such as Audi, 
Mmidai, Aiyamir and Yfrumagali. Among the Yelliir-nadu Kalians the names of the sections seem 
morels fanciful. Some of them are Vengui-puli (cruel-handed tiger-, Yekkali-puli . cruel-legged tiger), 
Sami-puli (holy tiger i, Sempuli i red tiger :, Sammatti-makkal i hammer-men), Tiraman (holy deer), 
and Sayumpaclai-tiingi ■, supporter of the vanquished army). A section of the Tanjore Kalians names 
it' sci tions from sundry high-sounding titles meaning King of the Pallavas. King of Tanjore. Conqueror 
of the South, .Mighty Ruler and so on. Marriage is governed solely by the cagitppus to which the 
parties belong and is not affected by differences of sect or occupation. A man can claim his paternal 
aunt’s daughter as a wife, and if she is married to anyone else is entitled to get any dowry which the 
aunt received at her own marriage. The Mel-nadu and Puramalai-nadu Kalians use a necklet 
made of horse-hair instead of a tali. The Sirukudi- Kalians use a tali on w hich, curiously enough, the 
Musalman badge of a crescent and a star is engraved. The Puramalai-nadu sub-division also follow 
the M malmon practice of circumcision. None of them have any purdhits for their marriages. 
Among the Yelliir-nadu Kalians a curious custom is said to tie followed in the seventh month of a. 
woman’s pregnancy. Patterns are drawn <ui her hack with rice-flour and milk is poured ever them 
and the husband's sister decorates a grinding-stone in the same way, invokes blessings on the woman 
and expresses the hope that she may have a male child as strong as a stone. 

Widows may marry again in ail the sub-divisions, and their wedding ceremony resembles that of 
a maid. All Kalian- put on sacred ashe.s, the usmil mark of a Snivite, on festive "occasions, but they 
are nevertheless generally Yaishnavites. The dead are usually buried and it is said that at funerals 
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ch.-root' ill*' ]i, nulnl round which those pr. -sent smoke while 1 1 if 1 ceremony pro.-etd'. Kalians will eat Kal— Kara, 
with Mar.-ivans hut nut with V.tlaiyni.s. Tin* hpuilin.m <>i thi* Puramulai mi. In >. ction is said to bp 
installed by Id. inans (herdsmen) from a certain village, but what the •-< mii'-i ti* >n between the two 
i astes mav be is nut clear, and t oiioidering tin i r rc~pe<ti\e m i iijiatiun- it i- odd that there should be 
any tit nil. A'. It.. 1871. p. loti; C.R.. 1^01, para. .'J3"> : T"rjort Man.. pp. 191. 190-7; dAe/a.r-' Jfrt/i., 

Part 11, [ip. -H— .i*i. ; 

Kali.ingi — .V sub-division of Palli. Th< y are Tamil cultivator' and aeri.ultnr.il labourers in 
Chingleput. Their title i' Reddi . 

Kai.i.av.M i pp ax — A 'ub-ca'te of the M.ilabai K.ui.tii ilm '. the n. embers ot which are stone- 
work. rs. 

Kali.a i i.-.itrurp— A 'tib-divi'ion ot Amh.d.iv.i'i. w hi. h 'ing~ in Bhngavati teiuph". 

Kaj.i.avlli Madura — Liti rally, * the Kalian's ten. >.* '. A sub-easte of I’alli. 

IvAlJ.oU A beef-eatillg sub-tribe of Porojj'. 

Kali.ckkot i i — Literally. ‘ a stone in.-i'on.' A aiib-custe ot the Malabar Kainiiial.ni' which works 
in stone. Some- of them wear the thread. 

K.yixgvnia— A sub-caste of Kali li gi. 

Kamilla '973. 728) "'j All four of these large . astes closely resemble one another in 

Kapu or Reddi (-.576,448) (appearance and customs, and se.-m to have branched off trom one 

Telaga (.382.077; | and the same Lira vidian stock. Originally soldiers by profession, they 

Velama (436,327; J are now mainly agriculturist' and traders, and some of them in the 

north are Zamindars. The R.izus, who now claim to be Kslmtriyas. were probably descended from 
Kiipus, Karnmas and Yelamas. The Kammas and Kiipus of the (Madura and Tinnevelly districts 
seem to have followed the Vijianagar army south and settled in these districts when the Kayak 
Governors were established there. 'Their women are less strict in their deportment than those 
of the same castes further north, the latter of whom are veiy careful of their reputations and in the 
case of one section of the Kammas (llluvellani an- actually t/nbe like Mnsalinanis. 

The Kiipus are said to have totemistic septs or gdtras. Throe of these are K.i.li (cock), Mb'kala 
(sheep) and the Taiuct'du shrub Cassis auric Hints'), C.R. 1891, paras. 3Mb .'ho and 336; Xellon 21a a., 
pp. 207-208 ; Kurnuol JJitn.. p. 138 : Xorth Armt 2hn.. Vol. I. pj>. 21-1-217. 

Kammalan 49*>, 69<) ; .M. 1) — The artisan classes ot the 'Tamil country are called Kammalans, 
while in the Telugu districts they are known by tin- Telugu equivalent Kam'ala, and in the (.’anarese 
tracts I,. v the Sanskrit synoinm Pa ncliuln. The customs of the community in these different areas 
resemble one another closely enough to make on.- note sufficient for all three. In all three regions they 
are divided into occupational 'lib-divisions according to whether they work in gold, hrii'S, iron, wood 
or stone, hut a man frequently works in more than on.- oi these material', and . veu changes his 
sub-di vision . and tli.-re i' no bar preventing inter-marriage or inter-. lining among the different se. ti.uis. 

The gold-'niiths are called Tattan. Kamaali and Akkasfde in the Tamil. Telugu and Cunurese districts, 
respectivelv : the brass-smiths, respectively. Kanii.in, Kan. hari. and Kancliugara : the blai ksmiths 
Kollan or Kariiman, Kammara and Kamm.ira : the c irpentois Tae'chan. Yadrangi and Badagi: and 
the stone-masons Kul-Tac‘chan in The Tamil country and Silpi in the Telugu and Canar.-se districts. 

Asa caste (though some stations form exceptions) they deny the priestly superiority of the 
Brahmans and tile efficacy of their services at religious . cremonies, and employ their own folk as 
purdhits. In this fbej resemble the Ling.iyats, and consequently the Kammalans. Kanisalas, and 
Panchalas, the Lingayats. and the five essentially I.ingayat cist, s of the Banajigas. Gauli'. Jangams, 

Kannadivans and fvidars do not come within any ot the groups in the Subsidiary Table in this chapter. — 
all of which are based upon the degree to which the various castes employ Brahmans as purdhits and 
carry pollution, — and have been placed in a group by themselves at the end of the Table as castes 
which deny the sacerdotal authority of the Brahmans. 

Tlie Kammalans. indeed, not only deny that the Brahmans can .’aim priestly authority over them, 
but go one better and state that they are superior to Brahmans in origin, since whereas Brahmans only- 
claim to be descended from the Risliis, who were mere mortals, they themselves were sprung- from the 
five faces of Yiswakarma, a god and the architect of the gods, and so are of divine parentage. They 
usually call themselves Yiswa Brahmans to emphasise this exalted pedigree. This claim of th.-irs to 
rank above all other castes has led to riots and cases in the courts, and was as vehemently asserted as 
ever at the present census, and, though am thing which might tend to revive the bad blood to which it 
has led is to be deprecated, it seems necessary to shortly '.-t out a few of the obstacles to the recog- 
nition of their superiority to the rest of the community which tin - Kammalans do not appear to have 
yet surmounted. 

Thev base their claim upon three things — decisions in the courts of justice, some sentcnies in 
the Vedas, and certain passages from the 2liilasf"mhnm and the Astram (tw o works on architecture), 

the Vajra-xiichi and the Knpiladiripnni (controversial books on ttie abolition of caste) and the poems of 
Veinana, a Telugu Siidra poet. The decisions in the courts, as was to be expected, merely state that 
Kammalans are to be allowed to perform such rit.-s a» they ehoO'e without molestation. As to the 
Vedas, it is not only the Kammalans who can quote scripture for their purpose, and these w ritings were, 
moreover, compiled long before the present caste system was originated, so that chance sentences in 
them are of little weight in the controversy. The other books adduced in evidence are not authoritative 
or sacred works. 

There can be no doubt that the Kammalans' claim is of comparatively rc-< cut origin. The inscriptions 
of 1013 A.D.. referred to in paragraph 16-1 of the 1S91 Census Report, show- that at that tinn' they had to 
live outside the villages in hamlets of their own like the Paraiyans and other low castes, and a later one 
since translated ( Sou'h Indian Inscription *, Vol. Ill, Part I. page 17' gives an order of one of the Chela 
kings that they should he permitted to blow Clinches and bear drums at their weddings and funerals, 
to wear sandals and to plaster tlicir houses, and so shows by implication that these luxuries were 
previously denied them. The stone-working section are spoken of in the inscriptions as Silpachdri, 

/tchdri moans a teacher or professor, and is a title usually now restricted to Brahmans;, but the stone 
sculptors had some of them to carve the images of the gods and so earned a certain degree of recognition. 
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Kam.-Kar. ( cf . < ‘hemhbtti above . :mil Silp.iehari may only mean a.p>oie—or of sculpture. At tin* pre-ent dav-mue 
of the Kammalaus bury their dead, w Inch i- not an Aryan < Ustom. and other Sfidra- do not treat them 
a- Brahman-. neither saluting them with the ns they do Brahman-, nor ai i opting food 

or \\;iter from their hand-. nor < ailing tliem in a- purbhits at their religions leremonn*-. L It. 1 fs 7 1 , 
pp. 1)0— 2 ; C.R. lSlU, para-. 461-465; Mintin' i Man., i’tirt II. p. 7 0 : T"njoi ■ Mim., pp l-ti 9; Sorth 
A / mi t Man., \ ol. I. p. 226 : Mysore C.lt. 1891. p. 245 ; Buchanan’.- My rue. i'c , Yol. I, pp 17.1, 176 ; 
Jm/tcni Antiquary tor 1ST f 1 , p. !i 1 7 ; Vizagapataiu Man , p 60. ] 

Kammalan fMalayalaui — 104,010 'l’he Kammalans of Alalahar are al-o aitisan- like those 
referred to immediately above, but they take a lower position th;m the Kammalans and Kam-alas of ilie 
other eia-t or the Paaehala- of the Canari.se country. They do not claim to be Brahman- or wear the 
sai red thread ami they -e t ept the position of a polluting ca-te, not being allow ed into the temple- nor 
into Brahman hon-e-. The liighe-t suh-di\ision i- A-ari, the men of which are larpenter- and wear 
th- 1 thr ad at certain ceremonies connected with hou-e- building. The Tatt.iii- . gold-mith-b Kolia ns 
i blae It-miGis, and Mu-.iri- j brass-smiths) intermarry. In place- the caste practises fraternal pul\ ainlry. 

IvAMMAitA (AL 1 — A blacksmith -ub-ea-te ot the Telugu. Kam.-alas. 

Kammiyax — A -ynouym for Kammalan. 

K vuro— -An Oriya form of Kapil. 

Kamsala 271.583'— See Kammalan. 

Kamunchia (105) — Oriya cultivators. 

Kaxakkax — A -lib-caste of Cheruman. 

Sanakkail 56.991 — A Tamil i«count;int caste, known al-o as Tvarnam. [C.B. lhpl. para. 
448 : Snrth At co! Man.. A ol. 1. p. ‘207. | 

Kaxchtoaka — A -ub-divUion of T’anchala the member- of which are workers in brass and bell- 
metal, See Kammalan 

Kaxdahaei '17 — A Alu-ahnnn territorial name meaning a person from Kandahar. 

K aNIjiViAEa — A sub-caste of ILdepaik 

KaNii.u’.a — L iterally. • a servant ’ ; a -ynonym tor Paidi. 

K ixi-KAzr — A synonym for Bhatra/u. 

Xanisan (13,263. — A Mulavrilum ca-te of astrologers and heroali-t-. [C.B. 1831. para. 470: 
M"'"har Man., Yol. I. pp. 130-112.1 

Kaniyan (731, — A primitive foie-t-tribe. See ALdai-Ara-an and Paliyan. 

Xannadiyail 20.075. — A Culture -e 1 -i-te of shepherds and cattle breeders, who are probably a 
eivili/ed section of the Kurumba-. In the AI y -ore State, whence they are immigrant-, they are known 
a- Gaul!-. At their weddings live unified women are sele< ted who are required to bathe a- each of the 
moi e important of the mariiage eii-mome- i- performed, and are alone allowed to cook for, or to 
touch, the happy couple. Wedding- la-t eight days during which time the bride and bridegroom must 
not sit on anything but woollen blankets. A widow may many again, but may only wed a widower, 
and -m h wedding- generally take place at night. Ai o*t of the caste are Lingayats and employ Jangams 
as priest-. They bury their dead in a sitting po-tnre with the face towards the south. They are said 
to be strict vegetarians. Their titles aie Ruvut and Appa. fC B. 1891. para. 383; Xocfh Anot Man., 
Yol T, p. 225. 

Kaxnaji Buat — Sam.- as Bhatia/u. 

Kaxxax — A sub-caste ot Kammalan, the member- of which do braziers' work. 

K \ xor.T ( 15 } — Territorial. 

Kapili '20.' — Territorial. A Tandl form of Kafir. 

Kappiliyan 139.608: AI. 20) — A Canare-e cultivating caste found in Madura. See Auappan. 

XaRU 2.576.448; — The great cultivating caste of the Tolugu country. See Kamiua. 

KAKAiTrr.Ai-YELi.vr,A— laterally, • the lords of the shore Yellalus.’ A name assumed hy the Karai- 
yans of Tanjore. See \ ellala. 

Karaiyan f 16.296 — A Tamil fi.-hing caste. Compare Pattanavan and Sembadavau. 

Karakoiia-Paxikkax — A sub-caste of Ambalavasi, the men of which siug and dance in the 
temples of certain of the minor deities. 

Kara 1 . ax— A synonym for Velhilun in .Malabar; al-o a name for Malayalis; clubhed with Velldla 
or Alalayali. 1 C.B. 1891, para. 539. 

Kauamaia — A sub-i a-te of Kamsala. These are blacksmiths, but do not wear the sacred thi'ead 
like other Kamsala*. 

Karimpalan '3,586 — A hunting and cultivating forest tribe in Alalabar. [C.B. 1891, para. 421.3 

Karnabattu T 1.279, — A IVlugu weaving caste found chiefly in Godavari. Kama mean- an ear 
in San-krir, and the caste say- it is descended from nine giants whom Siva produced from his ears to slav 
the demons who were harassing a king who was one of his worshippers. Early marriage is practised 
and w blow marriage is -triotly forbidden. They do not wear the sacred thread lmt abstain from eatin rr 
meat Afo-t of tliem aie Saivites and employ Brahmans as purbhits for all ceremonies except funerals. 
Thev bury theii dead in a sitting pest are. They have no titles. 

Xarnarn 35,21S —Hie writer ca-te of the Oriya- in Ganjam. [C.B. 1891, para. 449.] 

K uiTA kuat. — Literally . • G*>verroi- " : a name returned by Balijas claiming to In- descendants of 
the Novak kings of Madura and Tanjore. 

K \ ::t\ a f ic.'.r. v t Ki-tna; — A -mall elas- of Telugu beggars; 1 bibbed with Dasari. 

K '.s.' ma v— A siib-f.i-te of Kammalan. It does blacksmiths’ work. 

Karumpurattan (11.56o —T in- term Karumpurattan is said to he a corruption of Karn-Arnttnr, 
v hii-h mean- • the anniliil ifor.- .' and to have been given to the caste because they are the descendants 
of a garri-nn of t 'hola \ clalas who tr< aeherou-ly allowed an enemy to outer the* Tanjore fort and 
annihilate tie* Baja and hi- family. AYin-low, however, says that Korum^.irnm i- a palmyra tree, 
and Karun 1 pu. 1 aTt.in mav thit-s mean a palun ra-man, that is, a. toddy-drawer. In the enumeration 
hedeh- the name wa- often written Kariimpuvau ( feminine Karunpuuac't hi). If this etymologv is 
(one t. this ( ,i-t(* n.u-t eriuniallv ha\e been Sh.inan- or iluvan-. It is said to have come from the 
village of Tirttv.vlamarnuur in Tanjore and s> ttled in the north-ea-Um j.art of Madura. The caste ha- 
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seven sub-castes called after tlie seven nddus or villages in Madura in which it originally settled. In £ar.~Kod 
its ceremonies, etc., it closely follows the Ilamagaus. Its title is Pillai. 

Kakvvan — A corrupt form of Karnman. 

Kasayi <8S5) — Literally, - butcher’: a Musalman occnpational term. 

Kasuva or Kasuija iNiigiris) — A sub-tribe of the Irulas. 

Katakapari — L iterally, ‘ forest dwellers a class of Telugu beggars. Clubbed with Yerukala. 

Katasan(LMl ) — A small caste of basket- makers and lime-burners in the Tinnevelly district. It 
has at least two endogamous suh-divisions, namely, 1'attamkatti and Nittarasan. Widows are allowed 
to remarry. The dead are buried. The social position of the caste is above that of the Vettuvans and 
they consider themselves polluted if they eat food prepared by a Shanan, but they are not allowed to 
enter Hindu temples, they worship devils, ami they have separate washeimen and barbers of their 
cwn. all of which are signs of inferiority. Their title is Pattainkatti, and Lott an is also used 

Katchi (H. 7, M. 13) — A territorial name meaning a person from dutch. 

Katlke (1,451 ) — A small caste of .Marathi butchers. 

Katifapa — A class of Telugu beggars who beg only from Colins : probably a sub-caste of Jogi. 

Kato kauto — A sub-caste of Odiya the members of which claim to be Kshatriyas. 

Katta VARAVA- Yawsam — A synonym for Yannan. 

Kattu-Mahrati (1.794) — A tribe of Marathi bird-catchers, pig-breeders and beggars. They are 
also called Jangal Jati arid Kuruvikarans (bird men). 

Kattu Nayakkan < 2,486) — A Malabar hill-tribe found chiefly in the Wynaad taluk. 

Kavali — L iterally, • watchers ’ ; these are gener ally Lingayat Boyas in the Telugu districts and 
were therefore clubbed with Lbya. 

Kavandan (9,051) — A title of Krnga Yc-llalas, Kurumbans, Anappans, etc. 

Kavarai — A Tamil synonym for Balija; probably a corrupt form of Gavara. 

Kavutiyan (5.673) — A Malayalam caste of barbers who shove Tiyans and are purohits to them. 

The name is also sometimes generically applied to the barbers of other castes, hut in such cases the 
name of the caste is prefixed to it, for example, Tac’cha-Kavudi, etc. 

Kayasth (741) — A Bengal writer caste. [Bisley’s Castes and Tribes of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 438.] 

Kela (138) — A small caste of Oriya jugglers and mountebanks. Their women are often 
prostitutes. 

Kelasi (’7,71tD — A Canarese barber caste, f South Conara Man., Yol. I. p. 171.] 

Kevuto (30,396)- An Oriya fishing caste. [C.R. 1891, para. -515.] 

Khan (S') — A title used by the Fathan tribe of Musalmans. 

ELhandra — S ame as Kondra. 

Kharvi (4,128; M. 2)- Marathi-speaking fishermen found in South Canara. r South Canara Man., 

Yol. I, p. 168.] 

Khasa — M ale domestic servants of the Telugu zamindars ; clubbed with Telaga. 

Khatri (1-227 ; M. 2) — A small caste of silk-weavers allied to the Patnulkarans. ' Mysore C.R . 

1891, p. 247 ; Ri< e’s Mysore Gazetteer, p. 335.] 

Khilji (1) — A Musalman tribe. 

Khodalo — S ame as Bavuri. 

Khodura (4,417 ) — Manufacturers of the brassand bell-metal bangles and rings ordinarily worn by 
the lower class Odiyas. Their headman is called Na/ail'o Sdhu and under him there are deputies called 
Bhoyi Nahaio and Bvhara. There is a fourth functionary styled Aghopotina whose peculiar duty is said 
to be to join in the first meal taken by those who have been excommunicated and subsequently re- 
admitted into the caste by the caste paneliayaf. A quaint custom exists by which honorific titles like 
S6napati, Maliapatro, Subuddhi, etc., are sold byth- panchayat to any man of the caste who covets them, 
and the proceeds sentto Puri and Pratdhpur for the benefit of the temples tin -re. It is said that the 
original home of trie caste was Orissa and that it came to Ganjam with Purushdttatna Deva, the 
Maharaja of Puri. In its general customs it i esembles the Badlioyis. 

Khoira (952)— A low caste of Oriya cultivators. 

Khoja i 11') — A Musalman tribe of traders from Bombay. {Jaunt. Ant hr. Inst., Bombay , Yol. II, 

1873. pp. 402-407. J 

Khond Kdnc (316,568) — A hill tribe in Ganjam and Yizagapatam. Much has been written 
about them, but from reports received it seems clear that observers have in some cases been too ready 
to attribute to the whole of the tribe customs widen are in reality only locally observed. A people 
which is split up, as they are, by hill and jungle into communities which cannot easily communicate 
with one another naturally develops a cunsidera’Ie diversity in its ways. I 
sufficient materials for any account of them wl ich could pretend to be complete. 

C.E. 1881. Yol. III. pp 68 70; C.R. 1S91. para. 399; Ganjam Man., pp. 05-s7 

pp. 87-98 : Maepherson’s Report on the Khonds ; Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal ; Madras Journal or Science 
and Literotuie, Yob VI, pp. 37-46, Vol. YII. pp. 186-7 ; Taylor’s Catalogue Ilaisonnc of Oriental MSS., 

Yol. Ill, pp. 467-8.] 

Khoxdaito— A sub-caste of Odiya or Oriya. Oriya Zamindars get wives from this sub-division, 
but the men of it cannot marry into the Zamindars’ families themselves. They wear the sacred thread 
and are writers by profession. 

Ktioxduvalo — P robably the same as Khodalo ; clubbed with Bavuri. 

Kicha^ara (33) — Canarese basket-makers and beggars 

Kidarax — A synonym for Tolkollau. 

Kiilekyatl (837' — A small caste of Can- reso beggars al ied to the Jogis or Helavas. 

KIr a IKK a rax — Kirai is a kiic of vegetable, and the word is an occupational name meaning ‘vege- 
table-mail.’ Kiraikkarans are usually Aganindaiyans in Coimbatore, where the name was returned, 
and so were clubbed with Agamudaiynn. 

Kodao-u (84)— Tlio vernaculai form of Cnorg, a tribe peculiar to the province of that name 
[Richter s ° 'ast.-s and Tribes of Ccorg, pp. 19-50; Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Yol. LXX, 

Part III, No 2, 1901.] 


have, however, no 
[C.R. 1871. p. 209 ; 
I'izagopatam Man., 
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Kocl-Kom. Kodare (3) — Unrecognizable. 

Kodikkaii — L iterally, ‘betel-vine men’: an occupational term. The persons who g.t\ e it as 
their caste returned their parent-tongue as Tamil and their title as Nuvakkan and were therefore 
clubbed with Pallis. 

Kudu— A vernacular form of Khond. 

Kohoro — S ame as Kahar. 

Koibario — A sub-caste of Kevuto. [_See Kaibarra in Rislev s Triln v and t'/u-tes ut Hingni. Vol. 1, 
p. 375.] 

Koilaiuyax — A sub-caste of Halija. 

Kokx Anantapur} — They are cultivators, and the name seen : s to be a mistake for Kapn. 

Kokkuxdia s Ganjam Agency > — An Oriya caste of hill cultivators: same as Kukkundi. 

Koxabanso — A sub-caste of Odiya. 

Kiilari — S ame as Kolayan. 

Kolaro — A sub-caste of Sondi. See lvalari. 

Kolata ,376) — An Oriya caste found in Ganjam. Probably a sub-caste of Gaudo q.r. . 

K61ayan (16.889) — The word is derived from Golla and Avan, both meaning • a cowherd." The 
caste is found chiefly in the, Kasaragod taluk of South Canara and in the northern part of Malabar. In 
South Malabar it is called Urali. Its traditional occupation is herding cows audit claims the privilege 
of supplying milk and ghee to certain Hindu temples, hut at present most of its members art- masons. 
It has two endogamous sections, Ayan or Kol-Ayan aud Mariya n or Erunian. (’see Eruman above). 
The caste observes the tdh-kattu and Mnxbondham ceremonies like the Navars, and Navai men may 
marry its women, but the offspring of such unions cannot claim the same privileges in the temples 
as pure-bred Kolayans. At the same time the Elayads and Mussads. who will servp as priests to 
Nayars, will not do so for all Kolayans and some of the caste have their own pnrdhits who are called 
Poduvans. Yet they will not eat with the Marayan temple servant caste. They follow the 
Marumakkattayam law. 

K61i (1,607)— A Bombay caste of fishermen and boatmen in South Canara. Also a low class of 
Bengal weavers found in Ganjam. 

K61iyan (4,826) — A weaver caste the members of which were originally Paraiyans, but now do not 
eat or intermarry with that caste. See Paraiyan. 

Kollajs’ — A sub-division of Kammalan. 

KoviAro — A sub-caste of Bad hoy i which does blacksmiths' work. 

K6mati (428,188) — Telugu-speaking traders found in every district in the Presidency, and also in 
the Central Provinces and Bombay. In the Telugu districts, where people are easy-going in such 
matters, they seem to be treated as Taisyas, and they are shown as such in the Subsidiary Table 
in this Chapter, hut in the Tamil districts their claim to rank as twice-born is questioned. Three 
points which show them to be of Dravidian origin are their adherence to the custom of obliging u bov 
to marry his maternal uncle’s daughter, however unattractive she may be i’a practice which is con- 
demned by Manu) ; their use of the Puranie. or lower, ritual (instead of the Ybdic rites) in their 
ceremonies ; and the fact that none of the 102 gbtras into which the caste iB divided are the gbtras of 
the twice-born, while some, at any rate, seem to be totemistic. as they are the names of trees and 
plants and the members of each got ra abstain from touching or using the plant or tree after which 
their gotra is called. The names of six of these go tras or bilas (dans and of the totem belonging to 
each are given below : — 

Gotra. Totem. Gotra. Totem. 

Anapa-kula .. Anapa Anumalu (Lab tab | Puc'cha-kula .. Puc'chakaya ffi'itndlus 
vulgaris). eolocynthit). 

Chintya-kula . . Chinta {Tamorindus ■ Usira-kula . . Fsirika ( EmbUca officinalis). 

Indict). ! 

Pippala-kula .. Gajapippalu ( Piper j Tulasi-kula .. Tulsi (Ocymum sanctum), 

longurn). ' 

The Kbmatis do not. of course, admit that these are totems, and explain the reverence paid to them 
in sundry other ways. The caste is divided into two main endogamous sub-divisions, the Gavara and 
Kalinga Kbmatis. A section of the Gavaras living in the Kistna, N ellore and Kurnool districts are 
called Yegina or Venginad Kbmatis, Venginad being a former name for part of the Kistna district. 
The Gavaras derive their name from the following story. A Kbmati of Penukonda in Godavari district 
had a beautiful daughter ca'led Yasavamma. Yishnuvardhana, a king of the Eastern Chalukva 
dynasty (eleventh century AT).), heard of her beauty and wanted to marry her. The Kbmatis would 
not allow this, so the king began to persecute them to make them change their minds. To do awav 
with the bone of contention, (herself) the girl committed suicide by throwing herself upon a burning 
pyre. The headmen of 102 families, who are the ancestors of the present 102 gotras, sacrificed then” 
selves with her. She was afterwards deified as Kannikamma or Kanyaka Parameswari, and 
identified with Mitangi or Gauri, who is the same as Par vati, the wife of Siva. The Gavaras still 
•worship Kannikamma as their patron deity and state that their name is derived from Gauri, who is 
identical with her. The Kalingas are said to be called after the kingdom of that name which formerlv 
comprised the present Ganjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari districts. The Gavaras are strict vegetarians 
while the Kalingas are not so particular, but in other respects their customs closely resemble one 
another and are modelled on those of the Brahmans. Besides these two main endogamous sub-divisions 
.here is a third smaller section, also endogamous, called the “ Traivurnikas ” or “ third -caste- men,” 
who follow the details of the Brahmanical customs more scrupulously than the others and for this 
reason keep apart from the rest of the caste. 

(some of the Eomatis have written in to protest against two statements made in paragraph 455 of 
the 1891 Census Report, namely, (1) that the word Kbmati is usually supposed to bear the uncompli- 
mentary meaning of * fox-minded,’ aud (2) that at their weddings Kbmatis present betel-leaf and nut 
to the beef-eating chuekb r caste of the Madigas. What the real derivation of the word Kbmati may 
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ho is a question which lias led to much ingenious speculation and cannot he said to be yet settled. All Koill.-Kd 
tliat the 1891 report said was that ‘ fox-minded ’ was one of the ' usual etymologies Whether it is 
philolegieall y correct or merely the outcome of the natural unpopularity of a money-lending caste is 
another matter. The statement about the presentation of the betel-leaf and nut seems to be accurate, 
though no doubt the custom is not universal. It rests on the authority of Sir Walter Elliott 
{'Transactions of the London Ethnological Society for 1869), and Major Mackenzie {Indian Antiquary . 

Vol. Till. p. 36), and in a footnote on p. 55 of The Original Inhabitants of Bharat » Varsha or India 
Dr. Oppert states that he has in his possession documents wliieh confirm the story. It is said that 
now-a-days the presentation ' is sometimes veiled hv the Kdmati concerned sending his shoes to be 
mended by the Madiga a few days before the wedding, deferring payment till the wedding-day, and 
then handing the Madiga the leaf and nut with the amount of his hill. [C.R. 1871. p. 143 : C.K. 1891. 
para. 455 ; North Arcot Man., Yol. I, pp. 205-206. j 

Koaimula — A begging sub-caste of Madiga. 

Konda Dora 88,715) — A caste of hill cultivators tound chieHy in Yizagapatam. It seems to be a 
section of the Khonds which has largely- taken to speaking Telngu, has adopted some of the 
Telugu customs, and is in the transitional stage between Animism and Hinduism. They call them- 
selves Hindus and worship the Panda vas and a goddess called Talupulamma. Unusual items in their 
wedding ceremonies are that the bridegroom is bathed in saffron water and that the tali is handed him 
by an old man. Divorcees and widows may re-marry. They burn their dead and perform funeral 
rites on the ninth or twelfth day. They drink alcohol and cat pork, mutton, etc., and will dine with 
Kapus. They call themselves Doras. [C.R. 1871. p. 224 : C.R. 1891, para. 400.] 

Koxuai.aii (Chingleput) — A sub-caste of Vellahi. 

Koxdali — C ultivators and agricultural labourers in North Arcot; clubbed with Kapu. 

Koxdi — H erdsmen and cultivators akin to Erumans who are usually treated as a suh-caste of Xayar. 

The Nayars may marry their women but will not eat with the caste. 

Kondra, KriAXDRA. Koxdora (5,796) — A fisherman caste of Ganjam. Divorcees and widows may 
marry again. Gosayis are their priests. They drink alcohol and eat meat, fish and fowls. Their title 
is Moliko. 

Kone. Koxax — A title of the Idaiyans in Madura and Tinnevelly. 

Kongan (139) — A territorial term meaning a native of the Kongu country, that is, Salem and 
Coimbatore. 

Konkani (1,822) — A territorial or linguistic term, meaning a dweller in the Konkan country 
(Oanara > or a person speaking the Konkani dialect of Marathi. 

Konsari 1 1,728 — Oriya bell-metal workers. 

Kopaxa ; South Canara — A sub- caste of Holeya. 

Koraga 0 , 1 09) — A wild tribe of basket-makers and labourers chiefly- found in Mudbidri and in 
Puttur in the Uppinangadi taluk of South Canara. [Buchanan’s Mysore , etc., Vol. II. pp. 271. 272 : 

C.R. 1871. pp. 313 — 345; South Canara Man., Yol. I, pp. 176-178; Journ. Anthroy. Inst., Yol. IV, 

1875, pp. 369-376.] 

Koravax, Kokama, Korcua — S ee Kuravan 

Korono — S ame as Karnam. 

Korti i Ganjam I — Literally, ‘ a wood- cutter.’ A sub-caste of Badhdyi. 

Kosaxgi — A synonym for Madiga. 

Koshti (35) —A Central Provinces caste of weavers. 

K6ta 1 1 -267 i — A small tribe of artisans and drummers on the Nilgiri Hills. [BreekC Prim. Trih • x, 
pp. 40-47 ; Nilgiri Man., Yol. I, pp. 203-207 ; Madras Journal of Science and Lit., Vol. VJII, pp. 100- 
107 ; Indian Antiquary for 1873, p. 32 : Madras Museum Bulletin No. 4, pp. 185-206.] 

Kotagaka — C anares- bricklayers in Bellary. Probably the same as Kotegara. 

Kotari 1 1,195) — Domestic- servants. They claim to be an independent caste, though some regard 
them as a sub-caste of Bant. [South Canara Man.. Yol. I, p. 180.] 

K6tegara- KoTEVava (6,981( — Canarese cultivatois and shop-keepers. [C.R. 1891, para. 351; 

South Canara Man., Yol. I, p. 163.] 

Kott.yx— A n occupational name, meaning a bricklayer. Returned by some Pallis in Coimbatore 
district, and clubbed with Palli. 

Kottiva 1 12.333) — Oriva cultivators found mainlv in Yizagapatam Agenc-v. [C.R. 1891, para. 

411.] 

Kottox — L iterallv, ‘ a brass-smith ’ ; a sub-division of the Malabar Kammalans. 

Kotwar (3 i — A Central Provinces caste of village watchmen. 

Koya C5) — An occupational term meaning priests to Mappillas ; clubbed with Mappilla. 

K6yi (63,062)— A cultivating hill tribe in Godavari. [C.R. 1891, para. 406; Godavari Man.. 
pp. 88-91 : C.R. 1671, p 227 ; Indian Antiquary for 1876, p. 357, for 1879, pp. 33, 219-221 ; Taylor's 
Catalogue Rnisonni of Oriental MSS., Yol. III. p. 464. j 

Kshatriya f80,311) — The second, or ruling and military, ca-de of the four castes ot Maim. 

Parasurama is said to have slain all the Kshatnyas seven times over, but 80,000 person-- have returned 
themselves as such in this Presidency alone. Strictly speaking there are very few persons in the Presi- 
dency who have any real title to the name and it has been returned mainly by the Pallis or Yunniyas 
of Yizagapatam, Godavari and Chingleput, (who say they are ' Agnikula Kshatriyas '). by the Shanans 
of Tinnevelly and by some Mahratis in South Canara. In Tinnevelly Kammas and Balijas have also 
returned the name. The figures are thus useless for any purpose. 

Ksiiatj k \dava, Kshaurika— A synonym for Kelasi. 

Kuagar (9; — Unrecognizable. 

Kudaikaiti-Vaxxiyax — L iterally, • the basket-making Yanniyan.’ A name returned by some of 
the Kuravas. 

Kudakan (2)— Territorial, meaning a native of Coorg. 

KvdaldesiiivAra — A sub-easte of Rajdpuri. 
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Kud.-Kur. Kudiya (3.038) — A Canarese forest tribe in South Cunara. ( '. If. IS'.ll, para. -118 ; South Cmutrn 
Man.. Yol. I, p. 175.] 

Kuplukaka — A sub-caste of Rajapuri ■ Konkani-speaking confectioners, who follow the Brahmani- 
cal customs. 

Kudubi (15.350) — A Marathi-speaking forest tribe. L Soi/tI< Cunara Man., Vol. I. p. 178.] 

Kudulvkkauan ^Madura and Tinnevelly) — A sub-caste of Tottiyan. 

Kudumo (10.703) — The Kndumos or Kurumos are an Oriya caste of cultivators found mainly in 
(fanj.im. Some ol them wear the sacred thread and ioliow Chaitanya, and ( hiya Brahmans will accept 
drinking-water .it their hands. They will eat ia Brahmans’ houses and will accept drinking-water 
from Gamins Bhondaris and B.ivulos. -Their title is l’odh.ino 

Kuicaso — A sub-caste of Lolidra. 

Kukkundl (-101 — Oriya cultivators and fishermen. 

Ka'lalw — A synonym for Kusavan. 

Kura pr ax — T elugu-speaking Kunnnaras in Malabar 

Kvxumhi (3) —Unrecognizable. 

Kllluvan ( A -SB) — A small caste of Telugu beggars and pig-breeders akin to the Kuril vas and 
Jdgis ; found only in the Tinnevelly district. 

K u m a r a- K sii atr 1 — A synonym for Mahrati. 

Klimbara (35, 146) — Canarese potters. [C.R. 1891, para. 503; Buchanan’s Mysore, etc., Yol. I, 
pp. 191, 312 ; Mysore C.R , 1891, p. 219 ; South Cannrn Man., Yol. I, p. 16S.] 

KumbbarO ( 12,991 )•-< >riva potters. [C.R. 1S91, para. 503.] 

Kummara ( 120,260) — Telngu potters. [C.K. 1891, para. 503 ; North Arcot Man., Xo\. [, p. 231.] 

Kumpaxi — R eturned by some Kurubas of Anantapur district. 

Kuxapalli— Apparently a synonym for Samayamrvadu ; a class of field-labourers and beggars who 
beg only from Sales ; clubbed with Dasari. 

Kunbi (6b) — A Bombay cultivating caste. 

Kuxigtri (Anantapur) — A synonym for Kurni 

Kunna van (3,316) — A cultivating hill tribe in Madura. [C.R. 1891, para. 365; Madura Man.. 
Part II, pp. 34, 35. J 

Kurakula — L iterally, ‘vegetable-clan’. Oriya and Telngu cultivators in Ganjam and Yizaga- 
patam ; clubbed with Kapu. 

Kuravan, Koravas, K ok Ait a. KoncnA > v >00,315) — The Kuravas are a gipsy tribe found all 
over the Tamil country but chiefly in Kurnool, Salem, Coimbatore and South Arcot. Kuravas have 
usually been treated as being the same aa the Y'erukalas. Both castes are wandering gipsies, both 
live by basket-making and fortune-telling, both speak a corrupt Tamil, and both may have sprung from 
one original stock. (It is noteworthy in this connection that the Yerukalas are said to calL one another 
‘ Kurru ’ or ‘ Kura.' , But their names are not used as interchangeable in the districts where each is 
found, and there seem to be real differences between the two bodies. They do not intermarry or eat 
together ; the Kuravas are said to tie a piece of thread soaked in turmeric water round the bride’s neck 
at weddings, while the Yerukalas use a necklace of black beads ; the Kuravas worship Subrahmanva, 
the 6on of Siva, while the Yerukalas worship Vishnu in the form of Venkateswara and his wife 
Lakslimi ; the Kuravas treat the gentler sex in a very casual manner, mortgaging or selling their wives 
without compunction, but the Yerukalas are particular about the reputation of their womenkind, and 
consider it a serious matter if any of them return home without an escort after sunset. The statistics 
of this year ace udingly show Yerukalas -v-parately from Kuravas. The reports from the various 
districts, however, give such di.-crepant accounts of both castes that the mat er is clearly in need of 
further enquiry. 

The Kuravas wander about iho country from village to village, living iu small bamboo huts, which 
they carry with them, and subsisting by fortune-telling, tattooing, ear-boring, pig-breeding and 
petty theft. They have a kind of thieves’ slang known only to themselves. There is no love lost 
between them and the ordinary villagers, who have invented many sayings to their discredit. Thus 
Kura-hmju is ‘to cringe like a Kurava,’ and KarapJsdngu is ‘to cheat like a Kurava.’ and the proverb 
Kurwar nydyam, kudi nasam, or Kuravan- ’ justice is the ruin of the family ” refers to the endless nature 
of their quarrels, the decisions upon which will often occupy the headmen for weeks together. Origi- 
nally, however, they -cem to have occupied a higher position in the general estimation. The old 
Tamil hook- speak of them as fortune-tellers to kings and queens and as priests to Suhrahmanya, the 
god of hills, whose wife Valii-Ammai is said to have belonged to the caste. Now-a-days they 
mainly worship the village goddessc-, and it is these that the Kurava women invoke when they are 
telling fortunes. They use a winnowing-fan and grains of rice in doing this, and prophesy good or 
evil according to the number of grains found on the tan. 

Marriages are both inr ant and adult, but the wife is apparently regarded as of small account and 
in a recent case in the Madras High Court a husband stated that he bad sold one of his three wives 
for Rs. 21. The mamage ceremony merely consists iu t}-ing a thread soaked in turmeric round the 
woman’s nu k, feasting the relations and paying the bride-price. Among the Kongu sub-division this 
latter can be paid by instalments in the following way : a Kurava can marry his sist-r’s daughter and 
when he gives his sister in marriage he expects her to produce a bride for him. His sister’s husband 
accordingly pays Rs 71 out of the Ks 60 of which the bride-price consists at the weddino- itself and 
Rs. 2^ mm e each year until the woman hears a daughter. Divorce can be obtained by either party on 
payment of Us. It)— S— 0 to the other. The Uppu Kuravas are said to bury their dead under one of 
their huts which they afterwards desert. On the third day after the interment toddy and pork are 
offered to the spirit of the cecea-ed. They will eat preHy nearly anything, and are fond of strong 
drink. They are rep uted to practn e the r, tirade { M'tJrus Museum Bwtetin, \ ol. 1Y. No 2), the husband 
taking medicine when the wife is confined. [C.R. 891, para. 537 ; Madura Man., Part II p. 69 • 

Jleltary Nan., p SI ; North Arcot Man., Yol L p. 217.] 

Kurksh: (3; A tcirito'ial name returned by Mu.-almans, KurCshi being a village in Arabia. 
Also one of the snb-divisions of the Navdyat tribe. ‘ e 
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KuriC Chan (9,642;— Aralabar shikari'. [C.Ii. 1801, para. oil. 

K UK Hi kan — A sub-caste of Tivan. 

I\ ukmapu — A sub-c:i'te of Bi'ig-am. so called from the fart that its member' were originally 
dancing-girls attached to the temple of Sri Kurmam, a plate of pilgrimage in Vizagapatam. See Dusi. 

Kurni (15,325) — A corruption of Kurivanni from Knri. sheep and Vmini. wool, the ca-te having 
originally been weavers of wool. They now \w ave cotton and silk and also cultivate. Tin y are aKo 
know n as Jadarii and X6-6vundlu. T'hev hate two main siih-ilivisions, Hire (big; and < 'hikka 'small). 
Tim Hires are all Lingivats and are said to have 66 totemistie sept' or gutras. .‘some of them are 
mishini 'aftron), hun (gold . Jirigr (euuimin), had a la i 'Bengal -gram, (Jierr uriitimim _. m'liasn pepper). 
ni'tlhi (thorn), stmpige a flowering tree. MieheHa clwmpara . i/> mute ■ buffalo . etc. They employ 

.Tangani' a' priests and also men ot their own ra'te who are called t'hittikaras. They will mess with 
the non-Li ngiiyat section and with Lingaya's of other rentes. Tin y do not eat meat, or smoke, or 
drink alcohol, hut the Cliikkasdo ail three. Marriate before jjuberty is the rule in the caste. Divorces 
are permitted. Widows may marry again, hut have to hist spend two nights alone at two different 
temph s. Their wedding ceremonies are tarried out by widows only, and the woman is not afterward' 
allowed to take a part in religious or family observances. 

Kuruba f206.286) ' These two have always Been treated as tie 1 same caste. Mr. Thurston. 

Kurumban !•’> t,959 J Minims Musct'in Bulletin. Yol. XL No. 1 , tliinks they are distinct. I 
have no new information which will clearly decide the matter, but the fact seems to hi* that Kurumban 
is the Tamil form of the Telugu or Canarese Kuruba, and that tlie two terms are applied to the 
same caste according to the language in which it D referred to. There was no confusion in the 
ab'tr.ietion offices between the two names and it will be seen that Kuruba is returned where Canarese 
and Telugu are spoken and IvurumEau where the a ernaeular i' Tamil. 

There are two sharply defined bodies of Kurumbans. — tliO'C who live on the Xilgiri plateau, speak 
the Kurutnba dialect and are wild jungle-men, and those who live cm the plains, speak Canarese ami are 
civilized. The former have been described by Breeks and others and in the Xilgn i 3hm. There is an 
excellent accouut of the latter in the North Arcot Jfan . Y< 1. 1. p. 22u c t snj.. m which among other thing' 
a list of totemistie septs existing among them is given. C.R. 1891. para. 466: Bn< lianan's Mysore, 
nr.. Yol. I. pp, -g 74. 379-681; Breeks’ Primitir, Trihen, pp. 48-60. Nilgai Jinn., Yol. X. pp. 208-213: 
3Iutim\ ■ Journal of Science awl Lit.. Yol YlII. p. 107: Indhin Antiquary for 1870. p. 32; JlaJura Man.. 
Part II, pp. 64. 63; Madras 31 use mu JL'llrtin. Yol. IX, No. 1, pp. 38-43 : 3ly»ore C.Ii. 1891, pp. 226-22>. 
248: Sot'f/i Ca tiara Man., Yol. I. p. 164. "j 

Kuruman (H).o92)— A Alalui >ar tvnouvm lor Kurumban. C.R. 1801, para. 122.] 

Kurumban (1.34,93:!' — See Kuruba or Kurumban. 

Kuku.mo — S ame ns Kudumo. 

Kur.urpu — literally, ‘a teacher": a synonym for Kavutiyau. Also a title of NJyars and other 
castes. Abo a sub-division of Tiyans the members of which are mindly masons. 

Kuruvikarax — literally, ‘a bird-man " : 51arathi-speaking bircl-catchers and beggars, known also 
as Jungal Jati and Kiittu-5Iahrati. 

IvUsa — A sub-caste of Tloleyu in the Udipi and Coondapoor taluks which speaks Canarese. 

Kusa Van (139.335 : 51. 5) — Tamil potters. [CAR. 1891, para. 302: Xorth Arcot Mint., Yol. 1, 
p. 231.] 

Kuttadi (3,5 36 — An occupational name meaning a rope dancer. Usually either Dommaru', 
Puraiyas. or Kuravas. 

Labbai (ioo.7 93) — A 5lusalman caste of partly Tamil origin, the members of which are traders 
and betel-vine growers. They seem to be distinct trom the 51, trakkayars. as they do not intermarry 
with them and their Tamil contains a natch smaller admixture of Arabic than that used by the 
5I,irakkayars. But in what the exact distinction consists is a matter which remains to lie cleared up. 
[C.R. 1891, para. 456 : Tonjore Man., pp. 163-155 : Madura 3[un , Part II, p. 86 : North Arcot Man.. 
Yol. 1, p. 206.] 

Ladaf— Same as Dudekula. 

Laligonda — A sub-sect of Lin gay a ts consisting of Canarese-speaking Iviipus or Yakkaligas. 

Lambadi (44,439 ; 51. 176 I — 'these people are also known as Lam tain is, Banjaris, tfugalis, Titmlas 
or Cores, and are a class of traders and cattle-breeders found largely in the Deccan Districts, in parts of 
which they have Settled down as agriculturists. The accounts of the ways of the caste which have been 
given bv different authorities are contradictory, perhaps owing to local variations, and require tube 
cleared up and reconciled Two curious points in connection with the marriage ceremonies of the 
caste uiav be noticed. The women arc said to weep and cry aloud at weddings, which may perhaps be 
a relic of marriage by capture, and the bride and bridegroom are stated to pour milk down some 
snake’s hole and offer the snake cocoanuts, flowers and so on. Brahmans are sometimes engaged to 
celebrate weddings, and failing a Brahman, a youth of the tribe will put on the thread and perform the 
ceremony. [C.R. 1891, para. 463 : Ac/ lore Man., p. 162 ; Puddapah Man., p. 3*i ; Indian Antiquary for 
1879. p. 219 ; Mysort C.II. 1891, pp. 228-230 ; North Arcot 31 an., Yol. I, pp. 24 1-5.1 

Lam pat a — A sub-caste of Sani. 

Landa — L iterally, ‘a troublesome fellow a synonym for 5Iomli. Sc* Audi. 

Langari — A n incorrect form of Raugari. 

Lankekara — A sab-caste of 5Iulirati. 

Lattikar (Salem) — A sub-castc of Yakkaliga. 

Linga-Lalija — A Lingayat snb-easte ot Bair, a. [Ah,-//. Arad Man.. Yol. 1, p. 203.] 

Lingayat (138.518) — A sect of Hindu reformer.' who deny the sacerdotal authority <>:’ the 
brahmans and affect to reject all caste distinctions. The reasons for the position assigned them in tie- 
Subsidiary Table in this Chapter are explained under Kammalau above. The strength of the com- 
munity lias varied in a remarkable manner from census to census hut this i- due, not to any violent 
changes in the actual numbers of its adherents, hut to the different degrees of success -which have 
attended ttie attempts made to get them to enter themselves by tlicir caste names (for in spite of their 
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Liy.-Mal. principles cartes do exist among them) rather than merely as ‘ Linguyat which is strictly- speaking a 
sectarian term and not the name of a caste. The standard .uthority upon them is Mr. (J. 1*. Brown’s 
article in the Madras Jnurna! of Literature and Science'. Vol. XL, p. IIS, hut Mr. If. 0. C. Carr, I.O.S., 
has it monograph regarding them in the press. See also Minors C./i. 1391. pp. 238 -10; C.R. 18!* t, 
para. 139; C.K. I N 7 1 . p. 159; North Anut Man., Vol. 1, p. 199. 

-Liyaki — A sub-caste of < ’huditiva. 

Lodhi ('ll) — A Central Provinces caste of cultivators. 

Lodi A i— -These seem strictly to he it sub-tribe of l’atliaus, but as the matter is not eb.irt.hev 
hitve been shown as a main tribe. 

Lohana. . 197 — A Bombay caste of tradeis. 

Lohara 1, *»5*0 — -An Oriya-'pe, -iking caste of iron-\vork> i-'. 

Loua — S ame as Noliya. 

Lomko-La.vji i — A sitb-tribe ot Saxaru. See Ari'i. 

Lotliya i7(C — A Bengal caste of earth- workers and salt- workers. 

Loriya 1 m < llill cultivators in Vi/agapatruu Agency. 

1 ,f l i i 2; — 1 nreeou iii/ubl*-. 

Mil iambi — A Mih-cd'te of the Malabar lluvaii'. 

M ad ini — A Tamil name for < hakkiliyan. 

M miavan — A sub-caste of Xiiyar. 

iuATUiI — A sub-'-aste ot Bostba in the Deeian district'; said to be -■> called bec-au-c th< y vise 
cotton with the biirk of the ‘ Maddi ’ tree [Most min < drijolia . 

Madiga 755. 31*] — Tolugu leather-workers. C.R. 1S91, ptira. .532: Buchanan's Mij-'On . eta.. 
\ ol. 1, p. i 7 • j ; Mi/iOi v C.A'. I MU. pp, 254, 25 i : North Au-ot Mini., Yol. I. p. 239.] 

51 uiivala — S ame as Agasi, lu South Can.ira they speak T ilu and tire devil-worshippers. 
Sji '/■ Canaro Man.. Vol. 1, p. 170. 

Magura •J'8 / -- A -mall caste of Oriy.i b at-plate umkei-' and shikaris. 

*1 Ait VXAMITA-- A sub-east i* of Panel. 

Mahanti )7, 1 *>S y — A caste akin to the Koronos or Jxarnams. The name i' sometimes taken by 
persons excommunicated from other castes. 

Maliar 81i — A Bengal caste of leather-workers. 

5L-:r.u i an a — A title of tie- ( )ri\ d Badhdyis. 

Mahrati (is 1 : 51. ! — A Marathi-speaking ea-te of cultivators. A linguistic term rather than 

tlie nan..- of a distinct cast--. ri’.R. 1891. para. 310; Tovjort Man., pp. 172-170; North AivA Man., 
Vol. I. p. 209: Soldi Cam’ll Man.. Vol 1. p. 103.] 

51.il i. a — A sub-caste of Ilolevti. 

5Iailai:i— A lso called Buki-.lamrams. A e’m-s of beggar- who beg only from Koreans. A -ub-rastc 
■ .1 Balijd. See Audi 

5Lain aiti' pi; — 1 ’m i cognizable. 

AIajji — A title eiv n to the head, peons of Bi-M is in the Maliuhs. t luldieil with Khomi. 

Majjultl ! 1 1.215) — litem; are ( ultivators in Yi/.agapatam and shikaris and li-hermen in G.injdm. 
They liave two i-ndogaujou- dhisiotis. the Majjulu- and the Hftcha 51ajjulns. the members of t!ie 
latter of which wear the -acred thread and w ill not eat with the former. In their customs they < lo»elv 
re-eriil/.e the K:ipu~. ot which caste they are perhaps it -lib-division. For their ceremonies they 
employ Oriy.i Bralnn.-ti s and T-lugu XuniDi-. Widow murriagt- is allowed. They burn their dead 
and are said to perfoiu. sr.iddha-. 1 hey w orship all the \ iliage gods and goddesses, and tin x eat meat. 
They have no titles. 

Mala (1 .105,027) - Agricultural labourers and cotton weavers. In the Kistna district they have 
their own dancing-girls called Mala Bogams. their own barbers known as Bainedis, their own priests 
styled Mala D.isaris and their own beggars, termed Pambalas and Alastigas. They will not eat meals 
prepared by Kam-alas, Aledaras. Mue’eliis or Madigas, and will not even use the same wells as the 
-Madigas. whom they despise for eating carrion though they eat beef themselve-. [C.R. 189 1, para. 
391; North Arcot Man.. Vol. I, p. 231.] 

Malai-Arasan -330 — A hill tribe reported to be the same as Paliyan. ‘ Alateer's Antin' i.ifr m 
Travancon . pp. 03-71. 

Malaimatl 55,040 —A Tamil I ultivating caste. [C.R. 1891. para. 358.] 

51ax\kkai;a.v, 51 a la Xayakk.xx — tfame as 51alay.il i. 

Malasar 1,200 ; — A forest tribe found mainly in Coimbatore and living by hill cultivation and day- 
labour 1 hey are good at game-tracking and very handy with their axes with the help of which they 
will construct a bamboo house for the wandering sportsman in a few hours. They reside in hamlets 
know n as " Vntliu " , each of w hich kas a headman, called ‘ Yendari ’, who exercises the usual authority 
Avith the assistance of a panehayat. One of the punishments inflicted by panehuyars is to make the 
: ulprit curry a heave lead of sand for some distance and then btand with it on Ills head and beg for 
torgivi ness. They worship Kali and Alariamman, the small-pox goddess, but their s; ecial deity is 
Manakadatta to whom they sacrifice fowls and sheep in the month of 5Idsi. A man of the tribe acts 
us priest on these occasions, and keeps the heads of the oflerings as Ids perquisite. An unusual item in 
their wedding ceremonies is the tying of an iron ling to the i ridegroom’s wrist. They will eat and 
drink almost anythin v except vermin and cobras. The Kadans regard themselves us superior to the 
Malasars. [But Inman's Mysore, ttc., Yol. II, p. 70 ; Coimbatore Man., Vol. J. p. -110.] 

MalavaiM.dll) — A Canare.se cultivating caste. [ South Conor a Man.. Vol. I, p. 102.] 

Malay (1) — Territorial. 

Malayali (15,945) — Cultivators oil the Javadi and Shevaroy bids (also called Kuralans). who are 
apparently merely ordinary Tamils who have taken to living on the hills, and so have developed some 
few local customs peculiar to themselves, but are not ethnically distinct, in Salem some 40,000 
Malayalis returned them- elves this year as Yellalas, which accounts for the large apparent 
decline iu the combined stv-mrth of Alalayali and Ivaralan within the last decade. [ Madron 
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JliMiint Bulletin. \i> 1. IN. Xo. 1. pp. 92-3 : Vol. II. Xo. 3, pp. 152 — 139; North Arcot Man., Voi. I, Ma 1 —Mot 

pp. 211-11.] ma1, ■ HlaT * 

Malayan (tj,-507) — A cultivating hill tiil*i- in .Malabar. [< ML JS91, para. 123; Buchanan's 
Mysore, etc , \ol. II, p. 232.] Also a synonym for Malayalam Paeans. 

M.u.idvi 22. Tan j on] — Territorial, meaning a native of the Maidive Island'. 

.Mala Bhovi— S ame as Malava. 

-Mai.k, M.iu.n.v — A sub-caste of Sr.inika. r .T fi/sorr t '.Il. 1891, p. 2 12. 

.MaI-K-Ki iu bi — Same as Kudubi. 

Maleyava (239 — A Canarcse-speaking < aste of beggars. See Audi. 

Mali JiT. 716' -An Oriyii caste of vegetable growers and sellers and < ultivators. ABo a i ante 
belonging to Bengal and Orissa, the people of which are garland makers and temple-servants. (See 
also Ifavulo. I ho statistics confuse the two. The temple- servant caste wear the sacred thread and 
employ Brahmans as priests. Their dead are burnt. (I iris are married usually before puberty. 
l)i\oree by eitlier party is allowed, but widow marriage is forbidden. They eat flesh, but do not 
drink alcohol. ( '.lt. 1MU, para. 117; C.R. 1871. p. 223; Hi s drib-- and <'a>t,\ of JSuiyal, Vol. 

II. pp. 90-33. 

M.u.kiiam (3. Belljryj — A .Mii'.tlmau titular uauie. 

Mama, Muii.a — A synonym for Xauulev or Ifangari. 

.\1ai.i.ai:a— A snb-caste of lleggade. 

Maluini Ida — A Musalman tribe in the Laceadiv Islands. 

Mancha 91', — A .Musalman tribe in the Laccadive Islands. 

.Mandula- — L iterally, • a medicine-man.’ It was taken a' a sub-ca'te of Jogi on the strength of 
■utrics in the 1891 caste index, but later enquiries show it to 1 m> a 'ub-divi-ion of (fd-uvi. Its 
members go about from village to village sc-lliug inedhine. 

M.vxnvi (0. South Canara, — T'nrei ogni/able. 

Manffala(lhl, 123 : M. t. —Tile Telugu barbel-, aste. <7.11. isyp para. 167 : Xor'h Accor Man., 

Vol. I, F 237.] 

.M axii ok 28) — -1 Tirccognizable. 

MaXIYagarax — A synonym for, and title of, the Parivuruui' ; abo means tlie headman of a \ illagv. 

Mamyaxi — A title of the K/dayans. 

Maxxaiu — A title of tlie Muttans of Malabar and the Kunnavans of Madura. 

Mannan (31.911, — Also called A’aunan. Alow class of Malabar washermen w ho wash only lor tlie 
polluting castes and for the higher <ast< s when they are under pollution following births, deaths, etc. 

It is believd by the higher castes that such pollution can only be remov. d by wearing cloths washed 
by Manuins, though at other times these cause pollution to them. The washing is generally .lone bv 
the women and the men are exon i~ts, devil-dancers and phvsi. ians, even io tlie higher castes. Their 
women are midwives like those of tin- Yclakkattalavan amt WI.ul . a'fes. This caste should lmt he 
eonfti'od with the Mannan lull tribe of Travan. ore. 

?d Axxfi.r — A synonym for Konda Fora. 

M vx-Uiiaiyax — A synonym for Kii'.-.van. 

Mappilla .912.920,- A tribe of Malay. iiain-'pe.ikiiig Mu'ahuan& in Malab.a tlie people ot 
which are either of partly Hindu parentage or are converts to Islam. , C.1L 1S91, para. 191 : 

Buchanan's Jfyior< . itc., Vol. II, pp. 102-103. 190.209: L.B 187:. pp. 172-171; Bliaroah’s Gazetteer. 
pp. .>12-i ; Stmt h Coni re Mao., Vol. 1. pp. 189—1 : M"dra * (At' rattan (Aolliy: Monn-ine for duly 1899; 

Madras Jl-rirw for August 1899 and May 1897 : Mr. L. Fawcett ill the Asiatic ( quart erly for O. tuber 
189. and the Indian Antiquary of (November 1901. For ae. omits ot Muyipilla outbreaks see the AMaintar 
Man., Yol. 1, pp. 537-398 and Government * halers in the Judicial ] U-partment Mis. 1297. dated 21th 
May 1891, 21 8(5, dated 8th September 189-1, 1567, dated 30th Sept-mb. r 1 s90 and sl9, dated 25th 
May 1898.] 

Maua^icadl'— A siih-caste of the Telugu Ballis. 

MaeakivAI.an — A synonym for Moger. 

Mai:\kicax — A sub-caste of Mukknvan. 

Marakkayar (L651) — A Tauiil-speaking Musalman tribe of mixed Hindu and Musalman origin 
the people of which are usually traders. They seem to be distinct from the Lahbais {q. r.) in several 
respects, but tlie statistics of the two have a]>pareutly been confused as tlie numbers of the Marak- 
k.lvars are smaller than they should be. [C.R. 1891. para. 139. 

M a rax — S ame as Marayan. 

Maravail (33s, 703 : M. 1) — -These people have frequently been described. 'They are mainly found 
ill (Madura and Tinnevelly and though they are usually cultivators they are some of them the most 
expert cattle-lifters in tlie Presidency. In Madura they have a particularly ingenious method of 
removing cattle. '1 he actual thief steals the bullocks at night and drives them at a gallop lor half a 
dozen miles, hands them over to a confederate and then returns and establishes an alibi. The confederate 
takes them on another stage and does the same. A third and a fourth man keep them moviug all that 
night. The next day they arc hidden and rested, and thereafter they are driven by easier stages to the 
hills north of Madura where their horns are cut and their brands altered to prevent them from being 
recognised. They' are then often sold at the great Chittrai cattle fair in (Madura town For figures 
of the Maravans’ criminality see under Kalian. In some papers read inti 0., Xo. 535, Judicial, dated 
29th March J 899, it was shown that though according to the 1891 Census the Maravans formed only 
10 percent, of the population of t lie district of Tinnevelly, yet tiny had committed 70 per cent, of the 
dacoities whi. h had oeeurred in that district in the previous live years. They have recently figured 
prominently in the Anti-Shamir riots in the same district. [Madras Journal of Science and Literature, 

Vol. IV, pp. 059-160; Madura Man., Part II. pp. G--12 ; C.K. 1871, p. 156; C.R. 1891, para. 339.] 

Mara van (S, 071)— Tenqile servants and drummers in Malabar. Like many of the Malabar 
castes, they must 1: ive come trom the east coast as their name frequently occurs in the Tanjore inscrip- 
tions of 1013 A.l) l hey follow* d then the same occupation as that by which they live to-day and 
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Mar — MlIS. appear to have held n tolerably high ■serial position. In parts of North Malaliav t li< \ an- called 
(3e chan ('/•' •)• lC.11. 1891. para. 470. ' 

AIaioiasi.y (2) — Unit cognizable. 

Marvari 1.000; AI. I - A territorial name. meaning a native of Mai-war. 

Mastuax (_54 ; Madura; — A Alusalman title, meaning- a saint. 

AIaslii.a — L olugu lug-gars who E<-g from Alalu* ami Madiuu*. < 'lu. 1 ■ ! ■• ■< t with Mala. See Audi. 
MaTIKA- Sann' as ALidiga. 

Mattia ( 6,95 li ) — 111 Yi/.agapatum. these archill eulthatois from the Central l’r<>\ inees w ho are 
stated in one amount to he a suh-di\ i'lon nt the Gomls. Some of them wear tin- sai red thread because 
the privilege was conferred upon their families by turne r R.ij.is of Alnlkauagiri, whore tlicv reside. 
They tire said t> ear with Ilonas, drink with Poroja*. hut *moke only with tlieir own people In 
Ganjam. on Ate other hand, they an apparently earth-workers and labourers. , C.ih 1 S7 1 . p. 227. I 
AIaui.a \ 1 1 -A Alusalman oecupat tonal term, meaning a priest (Maidvi . 

AIavarayax. AIaviliyan — A sub-division of \ i-ttuvan. 

Mavilan ( 2.1 (S / — A ~mall tribe of shikari-* and herbalist'. They follow Alakkatta vain and speak 
con upt Tula. [C.B. 1891, para 42-1. J 
Ma\ax — A SMtonym for Kammalan. 

AIayikkan — A Alahihar word for tin- Telugu AI adig.is . 

Medara .20.662 --Cane-splitter* and mat-makci-s in trie Telugu di*trh t'. They are i ailed 
Ythlakkarans in Tamil. In Ganjam the members of a s< etion of tin- Telugu Aledtua* speak Orha and 
call themselves Oiica Ab'dara*. I'iuir i iftoiie dilbr from distrii r to di*tri(t. In one they will 
employ Brahman p mAh its and prohibit widow remarriage. while in the next they will do neither and 
will even eat l at* and vermin. The bettor class'' among- thorn are taking to i-illing- them*' Ives 
Bulijns and allixing the title of ‘ < 'in-ttl ' to their names. ’ Aorta Anut Jinn.. Yol. ]. p. 216.] 

Mehtar (4) — A Central Province' caste of scavengers. 

Melachcheri (63 1 — A Alusalman tribe in the Ltueadives. C.I’. 1891. pant. 161.] 

ALeladava — A suh-i-i.'te of Patram«'lu. 

Melakkaran (10.727; — Literally. • musie mail '. (Musicians and darn ing masters. See Ikisi. 
Mellikalu, M aixekalv 7 G'j — Hill cultivators in Pedakcta village ot Ahravalli taluk of the 
Yiz agapatam Agency, who are reported to constitute a caste by themselves. They pollute by tom -h. 
have their own priest', and out pork but not beef. 

Memon {32.3' — A Alusalman trading tribe from tin- Bombay side. 

AIexox — L iterally. • a superior man’. A title of the Xayai-s. 

Meria, AIerak.vya (25. — 'Descendants of persons who were reserved for the Meriah saerilhe* but 
were rescued by Government officers. 

AIesta — A sub-caste of Cliarddi which speaks Konkani. 

Milxkhan ID) — A Alusalman tribe in the Laccadives. 

AIodikar — A class of Telugu beggars. Probably a corrupt form of Mondikkar or Alondi. 

Moger (33.627, — Fishermen iu ftoutk Cannra. C.P. 1891, para. 517: Buelninan's Jli/mre. etc, 
Y*d. II. pp. 217-218 : South Canned J lea.. Yol. I. p. ios.j 

Moghal (IT ,436 — ALu*alnians v ho i laim to be descended from Persians or immigrants from Pei sia. 
Moui ( 1-206) — A Canareso caste of temple servants descended from dancing-women. See D;i*i. 
[S 'with Cannra Jinn., p. 155 : Buchanan'* Jly^oee, etc.. A’ol. II. pp. 247-210. j 
AIojw 1 lj — Unrecognizable. 

AIoeideyar — A title of the Kalians. 

AIoxdalo — A n Oriya title given by Zamindais to tlie headmen of villages. Clubbed with Odiva. 
Mondi (1.100 : AI 20; — A cD" of Tamil beggars. So- Audi. 

Muc’chi. AItc'chaea, AIiijala 5.604 — A Alarathi caste of painter.* and leather workers. 

Medai.i — A title used ehiellv by Yellalas, Kailcdlans and .Ititapus. b’lubbed with one or otlmr of 
these three castes in accordance with the nature of the other entries in the schedules. t 

Mudamaxi: — A sub-division of Bant. 

AIediya or AIuriya — A sub-division of Chuditiya. 

Muduffar. AIuduvak -1.751 — Hill cultivator* in Coimbatore, Aladnra and Alalabar. f Coim- 
batore Man*! Yol. I, p. 400.] ' 

Muk.v — A svnonvm for Kouda Lora. 

AIukayax, AIi kai.t — A sub-divi-ion of Alukkuvan. 

Mukkuvan -10,200) — A Malabar fi*liiiig caste. ! C.P. 1601, para. 518 ; Buchanan’s Jhi»oe > . 

Yol. II, p. 175 : South Canard Man., A’ol. I, p. 169.] 

Muli ' 3.-125) — Blacksmiths in Ganjam and stone-cutters in A’izagapatam. 

A [clean I (5: — Territorial, meaning a person from Multan. 

AIylya — H ill cultivator* in Vizagapatam Agency who eat beef: clubbed with I’oroja. Al-o a 
sub- aste of the Canare.se Ivumbara*. 

AIuxdala — A sub-caste of Holeya. 

AlrsiiAPoi u a — O riya beggar*. Taken as a *ub-ea*tc of Odiva. 

Muni : 1,326'- — Orha servants in the temples of th« Ullage goddesses. Hec- Bavulo. 

AIcnncttan — L iterally, * men of the three hundred ’ : a .sub-caste of the Maluyulam P.ii.ans. 
Muppan 0.210p A Tamil title n*ed by the Midarmans and Yalaiyuns in Tanj’ore, by the Sale* in 
Madura and Timiovelly. by the Shar.ins in < ’oimbatore, by the Soiiaikkudaiyans in Tinneyellv. and to- 
a lees degree by several other i-astcs 

Muriya, Air DIVA 460, — lira in-par ehers and cultivators, allied to Li\ ails. 

AIusai.iar 1 51; Aladura — An oca upaticnal term meaning a Alusalman prie*t. 

Musalman C7.410 \ — A vague term forbidden by the instructions to enumerator* but returned 
nevertheless. 

Musari — A sub-caste of the Malabar Kammalan?, which does bra-s-work. 

Mesarlu — T elugu brass-smiths. A snb-caste of Kamsnla. 
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Mussad ( 179; -There an- rlir» •* ■ ila'Si-s of Miis-ads known as T’ril-Pavisha, Muttad and Kavii. MtlS.-Nav. 
The members of tin - first rank above Elayads and are allowed to eat with Brahmans. Those of tin* 
second are a kind of A ml >a lava sis or temple-servants and theii duty i- to carry the temple idols during 
processions. The third section doc s L . w-ehiss p>ij"' in which meat and lienor are used and the other two 
will not eat food prepared Icy them. 

Musrr 2/ — Unrecognizable. The; .schedules showed them to he money-lenders from Sindh. 

Mutracha 177,060 ; AI. 7 ■ — A 'JVlugu cultivating and shikari caste closely allied to the; Betas. 

The T.'elugn Ekai is and Palayakkarans arc supposed to be sub-division s of this caste. Some of the 
Mutracdias w ho live iu the Tamil districts are incorrectly called Muttiriyans and confused with the 
Tamil caste of that name. See M uttiriyan. r < R. 1801, para. 534 : Surth l rent Man., Vol. J, p. “18. 1 

Mlitta.il 1 8.868 — A trading- caste in Malabar. Tin; better educated members of it have begun to 
claim a higher social status than that usuallv accorded them. Formerly tin y eluiru n d to be Nuyars. but 
recently they lia\e gone further and in the census schedule-- some ot them returned themselves as 
Vui'vas, and adde<l tin- Taisya title -‘Gupta "" to their names. They do not, however, wear the sacred 
thread or perfoi in .mv VTdie rites, and N.ivai-s consider themselves polluted by their touch. [C.R. 

! SOI . para. 102. , 

Muttiriyan M57.717; — 111 Trii hinopoly these are sometimes wrongly called Muti-acha-, which is 
strictly a Telngu-spc-aking i ,isti . They are cultivators aim village watchmen. They have been 
shown separately from Ambaiakaran. but seem to be the same ea-te. See Ambaiakaran. 

Muwari ' 2.til4 — A North Malabar caste of domestic servants under the Embrhutiri Brahmans. 

Their eustoms resemble those of the Nayai-s. but tin- Elavads and the Maray.ins will net -ervoThen.. 

Myasa— .' sub-caste of Boy a. 

Nadav — A title of the Shaitans. 

Nadav c — A sub-caste of Bant. Sunil Car"/..' Man.. Vol. 1, p. 177. 

Nagaboaso — L iterally. • tin* serpent clan ' : a sub-caste of Odiya. 

Nagai.iki — A sub-sect of Lingnyat. 

Naoai’as.vita]; (Trichinopoly and Pudukkdttai — A Tamil term of Nagava-ulu. 

Na^aralu 13.191} — ‘ Nagavalu ' means tlie dwellers in a • Nagaram ’ or city. and apparently 
tiii - caste was originally a section i.f the Kapus which took to town life and separated itself off from 
the parent stock. They say thn'i original occupation was medicine, and a number of them are still 
physicians and druggists, though the greater parr are agiieul: urisfs. Divorced women may not 
i-ennirry. They employ Brahman pi.iests and perform sraddhas. They eat ui’Pton and fowls bin not 
boot'. Their titles are Patrudu and Acharyulu. ’C.R. 1891. para. 373. 

Nagari'v. Nai..u:a'itw: on N vi-arakti \m -—A sub-caste of Client i. 

NaiKsi — Same as Niiga va-ulu. 

Xaga-Selni -A Cana rose synonym for llic Patramfla or dancing-giri vaaV. 

Na^avasulu 'A 1 . 1 Mi — Alo'f of them are cultivators, but seme of the .v omen ate pieMituti a by 

piofessioti V 6ce D.t.sij ami otitsiiler~ at onsequ, ntly admitted to the < -••sro. Their title is Naidu. 

^C.R. 1801. para. 87-3. 

Naik — S ec Nayakkan. 

NaKHAsI- A sllb-CrtSte ol Mtlu'el i. 

Nakkai.a Xellore- — A sul, -caste of Kattu-Mahraii. 

Nalakeyava- x u.iu: 1 . 1 1 1 -1 - -tfouth 'aimra mat-maki I- aim di \ il-d.atce) s. connected with 
rlie Panaras. Sunil Ccim'rn Man.. Vol. 1. p. J78.J 

Nvviam — A corrupt form ofLambfmi orl.ambadi. 

Nam m — Literally. ■ a nobleman' .- Temple-servant®. A 'i;b-e.i-te of Arohaiav u-i. of S.it.iui. a ml of tin 
Yaishnavas among Tamil and Telnyu. Brahman'. 

Xvvrniw: — A tith of N.iyars. Also a sub-division of Sauiuntan. 

Xa.mbiw — A synoni m for Elav.nl. Also a min fi'ie of N.iyar 

Namiuyass.v v — A sub-ca'te ot Ainbulavasi. 

X AMtsfliBl -Malav alani Brahmans. See Brahman. 

Xamhev— A synonyie for b’ang.iri. 

Xaii: \M tr I'liAti \\ — -A fa mi fill \\ ay ot pronouncing Natiauiu r .-U i ; i l \ . 1 1 . . Pin word ’grans- tin 

repository- of chaste Tamil Returned by some A.ittamaiis it: tin- Coin batore district. 

Nattaman 1 -il.2’i> — The Xatt. mains say they originally settl* d in South Areot and then s| rtad 
to T’anjore and Trichinopoly and finally to Madura, and this tliooyv as supported bv the Lad that they 
have 1.7 exuganious Mib-divi'ions r-.illc .! Innix. or riedd'. which m all named alter villages in the first 
three of these districts. A man Ini' a right to marry flu daughter of Ins father s sister, and if she is 
given to another man the lather ' sister has to return to her father or bro’ her the dowry which 'he 
received at the t ime ol lu r marriage and this is given to tin- man who had the - Lain', upon the girl . The 
-ame castom oc ctii s among the k urayans and tin- Kalian-. The i lde-t son m each latnilv has to be 
named after the go t ot the village which gives it-, name to tin inin> or s.-pr to which the tamilv belongs 
and the child is Usually taken b.u-k to that village to be named. Marriage is infant or aoult. "Widow 
marriage is forbidden. Brahmans are employed for ceremonies, bar these are not revived oil teiiti.- 
of equality b\- other Brahmans. Hotii eivination and burial aiv piactisod. N- lkiias will eat with 
Xattamans. The caste title is [ daiyan. * Mi. fS!U, para. .‘>78 ; .l/> -nya M- 1 /■ . . Part II. p 79. ; 

Nattan . 1 l.aK.i — A vague u nil meaning -people of the country’ rep-i^'-’d by some io be a main 
east!', and by others to be a aiib-r-.iste of Vellaia Nearly all of th-ise who rdurn-'d the luune eume 
from Salem and wen- cultivators, but some of them euter--d tin n .selves as posS> -sing the title of 
St'rvai. v\ hicli usually denot> s an Aguminlui > an. Also a sub-caste ot Seiubadavan. 

N.vi rrsiMBAX laterally, ‘ a village Paraivan". ' lubbe-l with T’.iraiy.in. 

Nalu van — A n occupational term, meaning a daneing-niaster which .s apph, ,1 to males of the 
dancing-girl ea-tes who teaih dancing. ( lubbed with It.isi. 

Navayat I- — \ .Musalman tribe wliieh appears to have oiigiuailv setth d i 1 Bliatkal in Noith 
Canara and is known on tin- we-t i o.i-t as Bhatkali. The doriv ilion n' *!»• natn' is much disputed. 
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Nav Odd There ui-e live sub division' of tin tribe. namelv . Kun'shi. Mrhkeri. Ghida. Glu a> ami .Mohagir It 
take.' a high plai i among Musalmans ami Joe.' not intermarry with otlier tiiLt-3. 

Xavihax — A 'vnoiiMu for Aiahaltan. 

Xavu ! iYA\ — A 'vmmjin for V elukkuttalavan. 

Nayadi fo — llegga m ami collector' of forest prod mi in Malabar. Mm. Inman ' J/]/ma . • tr , 
Vol. II, p. 96; 1’iiaro ill's ^ t ‘t ■ i . pp.52l. .522: Md<h"\ Jhwo/t Jlnih-fn*. \ ol. 111. Mi a*: \ ol. 1\. 
No. 1 , pp. i'. 6-7 s . 

X' vyakkan — A title ii'i il 1>\- Pallis. 1 >;ili j :tr> ami many other TMiigu c : > lahhe.l according to tie 
nature of tlie other entrie' m the schedules 

N.VYAKfl.r — A title Used hv B"Vn'. 

Xayamau — Mme a' Nayar. 

Nayvmkclam — A svnonym for Bd\a. 

Nayar ^ 11 <*.3y:> — This wu'eriginaliv a military ca'te. hut the term N;i\ar U now 'i» geneiallv 
adopted hv persons of all sort' of profe"ioii' and 'O loosely use, l that it i' often scarcely more than a title. 
Tlie ca'te is full' described in the work' noted below : — ltd!!, para. 348; Mulalwr Mi/n.. Vol. I.. 
pp 131-139; Buchanan'' J/yei/v. rtc.. Vol. II. pp. 93 96, 165: 1’haroah's <!"-e f ten . j'p. .508-512 : 
fi'IcuH'X llacv for 1899 ; Mu Inis Museum Ih^h tin . \ ol. III. Mo. 6. 

Nayixai; — A title ti'odliy Pallis and Jains. 

Nayudu — A title U'ed hv Brilija' and other Telugu cu'te'. 

Nedyxgaim — A .'ith-caste of S.iniantan. jh'.R. 1891. para. 350. 

Nekkara (600 — Washermen and devil-dancers in South < 'anara. 

Nesa 000 ; — An occupational term, meaning • weaver.' applied to several weaving tastes hut more 
especially to Ivurnis. 

Xettikotala — A small .-lass of beggars who beg only from Ivdmatis : taken as a sub-eastc of 
Diisari. See Audi. 

Neyyala 10.793 — A Telugu fishing ca'te found chietly in Gunjam and Vizugapatatn. The 
word • Nevyala ' means ■ beaten rice and the women of the caste 'till follow the oci upation of rice- 
beating. ’['he men of the ca'te tisli in tanks aiul rivers They resemble other Sudra castes in their 
'ocial and religious eii'toni'. Brahmans otlLciate at weddings. Widows and divorcees may marry 
again At marriages they wear the tluead. They cremate their dead and perform annual ceremonies 
for them on the Fungal day. They drink alcohol, and eat meat. fowl', fish and rats. They have no 
general name or title. 

Nimiskaca — K unkani-'peaking traders: clubbed with Konkani. 

Nitwit:. In : i yadast; — L ib rally ■ immortal.’ A class of Mala beggars. 

Nodha 160 I — A small caste ot Oriva hill cultivators and earth-workers. 

Nokkail 5, 167: M. 1' — The word means • he who look'd The men ot' the < uste were formerly 
rope-dancers, and -ouie of those in Tanjor? still live on a free grant of IS velis of land which wore given 
to their ancestors ibr their skill oil the tight-ropc by a Ohiila king in former days. At present they are 
mainly traders. cultivator' anil bricklayer'. Some of them officiate at funerals as conch-blowers and so 
on. but these arc despised by the others and are not allowed to cat with them. They employ Brahmans 
at inarriairos and Pnmldrams at funerals. 1 ludr patron deity is Draupadi. Widow marriage is not 
allowed. They ear meat and drink alcohol. A> a rule th“y bury the dead and perform sraildha'. 
Some of them are Liimiiyats. Their titles are Pi llai and Xdkkati. and some call themselves Molar a 
J >7 van. a title which is also used by Kalians. 

Nolahoxso — A sub-i a.'te of Odiya. 

Noliya 2,6610 - Weavers and fishermen in Ganjam. 

Nojiata — A 'iib-i U'te of Malas in Ganjam 

X on ABA — -A sub-ui'to of Vakkaliga. 

Nouiva — A siih-easte of Gond. 

Nulayan 96 —A small caste of Mal.tvalam fisiiermcn and boatmen. 

Non.'.NKrrcrp — Lime burners [nun', lime . A title of the Malabar Paravans. 

NrKB'lsu — A synonym for Ibidekula. 

Oc’chan -1,105 - -Temple musicians and drummers in some of the southern district'. The 
name is perhaps a corrupt form of Uvac’ihan. a class of temple servants mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Hdjaraja (lol i A. 1). i whose exact functions have not been ascertained. Some are priests in Kali 
temples, but unmarried men mav not do stub /‘"ju. The caste has four sub-division;. viz , ( 1 } 
Maravan ' which oi-cm - ' as ^Marayan in the iusi riptiou referred to above , (2'; IVuidi < •c’clian, ( 3; 
Kaiidappan and (1) Periya Oe'clian. This last 'iib-division. which i' also called Palluvarayan, always 
wears the thread, but toe other three put it on only on ceremonial occasions. In their social and reli- 
gious customs they follow generally the V ellahis and other high ela-s Smiras, hut their priests are oclv 
Giiiukkal Brahmans. 1 heir titles are Kalahari and Vallaharaiyan. < ' . R . 1891. para. 410.] 

On vs— Literally. * worker at tiles.’ A suh-caste of Nayar. the memhors of which arc tile-makers 
and *ile-turners. 

Odde ' 19s. 3 8 s — T, lucu t.. uk-diggers and earth- workers found all over the President y and in other 
part' of India as well. They have several endoganioii' sub-divisions, of which the largest are N:ita- 
pcrain village men] and Bid:iru (wanderers . Tlie former have settled dow n while the latter are labour- 
er' without anv si tried abodes, and as usual in such cases the customs ot the two differ considerably. 
Tlrt village Oddi '. for example, sometimes employ Brahmans :i' priest- 5 , while the wandering section 
contents itself with the services of its own elders. Some use a hili at weddings, others a necklace of 
black bead', while yet others use neither. In fact, their < U'toms differ according to tlrnir social 
position and according to the districts in which they live, and it i' difficult to give anv which are of 
universal application. Notices of the caste will be found in the following: — C.Ti. 1891, para. 586; 
yjlore Jh in., p. 166; Buchanan's etc.. Vol. I, pp. 210-217; O.R. 1871. p. 157 : Mmiurn 

Man.. Part II. p. 88 ; Minora C.R. 1891, p. 256 : A7o fh - Lm 1 JAo/.. Vol. I, p. 245. 

0 1 » D E i: A z ui. U — bailie as Odde. 
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Odiya, < >kiya or L'ihya 96.318, — ’ l‘J ii - is hup oi th« vaguest terms in the whole of Table XIII. Odi.-Far. 

Hie Odivus are a race by themselves split up tuto manv castes. • Odiya also often means merelv 
a man who speaks Oriya. The term is, however, so constantly returned by i’-eli without qualification 
that Odiya has perforce 1 figured In the Tables of ad the censuses as a e.tste The Otlitas of the hills 
differ, however, from the < kliyas ot the plain', the Odiya' of Gan];iin from those of Yi/agapatain and 
th* i ustotus of one ninth'!/ from those of the next. Partial aeeouurs ot some of the c n-tons ot portion' 
of the Oriya countrv have heen ohtained. but it seems to he no use to print them without fin ther 
i ompurative purtieulars. Local know ledge and local enquiry are needed to clear up the contusion and 
loir which at present surrounds the matter. . (ML IS'tl. parti. -576. ! 

* )WYA-Tii 1 1 .— -Literally. ‘Oriya scavenger’. A Tamil synonym for ilatldis employed asseuveugeis 
in municipalities in the Tamil < ouutry. 

Ojala, dun — Beggars in the Oeccan districts. Club Led with P.i'.iri, 

Ojali, Guru . 0/i i. r 8,238 , — Also called Mettu-Kamsali. Telugu blacksmiths in the Yizagapatam 
Am m.v. I’hey eat beef but arc somewhat superior to the Paidis and M.ilas in social position. 

Okkiliyan — A Tamil form of the (.'an arese Yakkaliga y./. . 

Omaito, Omaxaiio 10,079 — All Oriya cultivating caste. 

O-vnirnri.t Salem ) — Telugu-'peakiiig cultivators and cattle-breeders; clubbed with Tottiyan. 

'JprAXAKK.vtcAx' — Telugu-spi aking trailers anil agriculturists; a suh-caste otBaliju. 

OnnjEBATt'L’Liu — A sub-caste of Perikes who beg only from that caste. 

i )riya — S ee ( liliya. 

P 4 .nAiYAi. 1 a — A title of the Pallis. IXnb'r,, Part II. p. .57.] 

Padakti — A suh-caste of Devadiga. 

Paiuga-E.v.ju — S ame as Bliatrazu. 

Pauiyaea (14) — Unrecognizable. 

Paoajdaiyak .South Arcot — A synonym for ( 'hakkiliyan. 

Pagati-Yesiiam — A class of Telugu beggars who put on ili'guBes (o' iho.m) while begging 
'flubbed with Dasari. See Audi. 

Paid! -19, 01-3; — An Oriya caste of agriculttual labourers and weavers. L C.E. 1891. para. 397.) 

Paiic, Paikai.i — An oceiipational term meaning • a peem also used as a title by the (JJiyas of the 
( i.nijaiii and Vizagapatam Agencies. 

Paiko — A synonym for Edna. 

P.iiLMAS ok Pailwax (tB — An occupational term, meaning ■ a wrestler.' used by all classe- 
follovmg this occupation, whether they are Hindus ,,r Musalmau'. Tile Hindus among them are 
„suallv Oollas or Jettis and in their cases tire entry Ini' been clubbed with these castes. , 

Painha — S ame as P.iidi. 

Paki-- A. sub-caste of Eelli. 

Palavadv — A sub-caste of Bdya. 

Palayakkakav. Polio a r — A sub-cii'te of Mutraeha. [C.R. 1891. para. 3-10 ; Sorth An A Jinn.. 

Yol. 1 , p. 218.] 

Pali — O riya -speaking cultivators in the Kbr.iput taluk of the Yizagapatam Agency, who arc 
report ed to be a sub-caste of Klioud'. 

Palix.ji— -A Tamil form of Balija. 

Paliyan 705' — Pound on the Palni hills ami the adjoining- hills in Tiunevelly. I 11 the latter 
they are also known as lvaniyans. They are said t<> speak a mixture of Tamil and Malaya lam. They 
are miserable, nomadic, jungle-folk, who lire upon iorest honor, roots and hill millet and have no 
settled habitations. They are half-clothed and the women .sometime' go about clad only in leaves, 
and i her are reported to sometimes live in huts built on trees. The holier is that they arc powertul in 
witchcraft and that tigers and other wild beasts dare not touch them. They seem to bo worthy of a 
visit from the Ethnographic Survey. M'dur" JLm.. Part II. pp. 60 -GO.] 

Pallaikak — S ame as Poligar or Palayakkaran. 

Pallan 82 o.395 : M. 48 ) — Agricultural labourers found in a! the southern districts but chiefly 
in Madura and Tiunevelly. [t.’.lL 1891, para. 387 ; Tmijon J fan., p. ‘ 2 lH ; M«d"n> JLm.. Part IJ, pp. 

5 1 — oS. 1 

Palli, V axxiyax '2, 554. 316; — This caste ha~ been referred to in the body of this Chapter as being 
one of those which are claiming for themselves a position higher than that which Hindu 'Oi iety is 
incline 1 to accord them. Their ancestors were undoubtedly socially superior to themselves, but they 
do not content themselves with stating this but in pl<u es „re taking to wearing tile sacred, thread of 
tin - 1 wiee-burn and claim to 1>e Kshatriyas. They have published pamphlets to prove their desi cut from 
that e i'te, and they returned themselves in thousand-, especially in Godavari. a' .\gnikula Kshatriyas 
or Y.innikula Kshatriyas, meaning ‘ Kshatriyas of the lire race.’ They have a wine-spread organiza- 
tion, eng'ineeivd from Madras, and in Godavari riots have already occurred between them and the 
Kdpus, who do not admit their pretensions. 

In tile Telngu districts a section of the ea'fe lives l>v fishing’ and carpentry, though ordinarily 
the ( immunitv is agriculturist. These do not intermarry with the others. They are said 
to worship at the Mira Saliih mosque at Xagiir. in the Negapatam taluk of Tanjore. at which many 
1 1 indus make otic rings (ML 1871, pp. 157—158: ('.R. 1891, paras. 38(5, 5i3; Buchanan’s Mysore, 
if, . Yol. 1. pp. 182, 179: Coinibator • Mm).. Yol. 1, p (> I ; Xurfh Arfot Mm., Yol. I, pp. 233. 23?.] 

I’lLLieVuvx — A sub-caste of Niivar, the hereditary occupation of which is palanquin-bearing. 

Pambaikkaran IL20U) — An occupational term, meaning one who plays the drum {jnim'i-ti ,. 

Tliev are usually eitlier I’araiyans or Sembadavans. 

Pambai.a — -T idugn beggars who beg from Malas and M.idiga-*. Clubbed with Mala, fsee Audi. 

Pamela —A sub-caste of .Tdgi, and in some district' of (Mile. 

Panan f amil) 3,517 — Also called Mestris. Jailors among Tamils in Madura and Tinm-velly. 

They employ Brahmans and Yellalas as purdhits. Though barbers and washermen will not eat food 
prepared bv them, they are allowed to enter Hindu temples. 
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Fanail v Malavahuu 1 6,42 1 — Exorcist- ami d'-vd-dam-er,-. The men also make umbrellas, and the 
women act a- midwives. In part' they are called Alalavans and t hey may he descendants of that hill 
tribe who have settled in the plain-. |f '-R. 1 'SRI, para. .>46 ; Mnlahar Man., Vo! I, p. 146.1 

Panara ’SS !) — A -mall cast* ■ of Cunar**sn basket-maker- and devil-dancer-. connected witli the 
iSalakevav a-*. r Smith C‘>irir »< A/"..-.. Vol. I, p 179.] 

Panasa ’59!^ — Telugu-spouking beggar-. S**.- Audi. 

P.\xrnAi ii vn.v — A -tib-sect of Liugayat. 

Panchala A7.-'0k) — The Kammaiaus of thu Canare-** di-rri* t-. See K.immulnn. 

Faxhiamsai k — A suh-seet of Liugayat. 

Pandaram ( ■> A. **9 1 — A ea-te of l’a mil priests an.l beggar-. See Audi. 

JA.xmv.yvi i.am — Meaning ' *>t' the east*’ of the Fnndava king-.' A title returned 1 ■ % -ome of the 
Jatapus and Jvmida Dorn-. 

Pandito 1.225 —An < hi} a c.mtr of astrologers uml physician-. They w ear Hie sacred thread a:a. 
accept drinking water only from Brahman- and Gaud**-. Infant marriage i- praeti-ed and widow 
ei.iiriag*' i- prohibited. 

Pasiu vTnehinopoly * — A Tamil -vnouvin for K;ipit or Rt-ddi. 

FaXI*yav- --Tamil trader- in Madura and Tinnevelly. Taken us i qtmaleni toSii.m.m, -in. ■■ Nuns., 
was entered a- their tit!*' It is al-o a title of the Shamiii-. 

pAMiAbik u:a — A sub-caste oi BiJlava. 

Panikkan '36,406 : M. 2 ; — A Tamil caste found chi* -fly in Madura and Tium. \ elh . The word mean- 
a Tea.; her. but the < a-te are weavers, agriculturists and trailer- They employ Brahmans as prie-ts but 
rh*'-e are apparently not ree* ivc-d *m terms of equality by other Brahman-. The Panikkan- now 
rre pieutly < all tliemselve- Ilium A'ell.ilas ' and change their title in <le*.**ls and official papers from 
Panikkan to Filial They ur** al-o taking to wearing the -aered thread and gating up eating meat . 
L’he ea-te i- ilivi'led into three ruyu'i or endogamous clan-, namely Mital, Pattauum and Malayam ami 
.-ach of t'n -e again ha- five partly oxogamous sept- or Jhtmx (families', namely. Muttilbun, Toranatillam. 
Fallible ilium. Manjanattillnm and S51iya-i!lam. ’ It is said that the Mital and Fattanam sections will eat 
Together th mgh they do not intermarry, but that th" Malax am section can neither dine with nor marrv 
into the other two. They are reported to luu e an elaborate -v-teiii of east*- government, under which 

• h-vuL village- form a wi/AmA*/,* (or -tage and send repre-entative- to its council to sortie caste matter.-, 
and elevc. i/»i.kV»f*'»i -> form a n>du (or country and send repres*'Utativos to a chiei council which 
■ lecidi'S ■ ii' -fioii- which arc beyond the compet* nee of tin.' gmU^taldws. 

L’ami: cai; — A synonym tor Kanisu: ; also a titl" of -ome of ihe Nayars. 

Par.isavan 13.729. — A ea-tc* which performs certain <luties at the funerals *>t Sudra-. -uch a- 

• arryiug round the new- of the death and blowing i-mich* - at the ceremony. f.R. 1891. para. d4b : 
Sorth Ari-nf 31"".. Vol. J, p. 244. : 

Paniyan .29,240 — A Malavalam e.i-t*- of agricultural labourers. [< '.R. 1-91. para. 19 1 : Bucha- 
nan's Mysore, etc-, Vol. 11, p. 151: '•> M»skk<>> Hv>ht!n. Vol. II. No.*!. pp. lx— SO. 

Paxti --A sub-ca-te of Bant. 

PAKinconi — A Taniil synonym for Dudekuli. 

Paxxaiyax — A title of the Alavans. 

Pano yd 1.20b — An exten-ive easto of hill weavers to and chiefly in the Gan jam Agem v, (In, 
Kliond synonym for this word is Domboloko. which lielps to confirm the connection pointed out in 
the 1891 Census Report between this caste and the TfornLo- of Vizagapatam. They speak Jvhond and 
Oriya. Generally the only marriage ceremony is a feast to the relations, bur in some places rim little 
lingers of the bride and bridegroom have to be formally joined to make the ceremonv bin* ■ inn. Their 
chief goddess is said to be one Tukurani to whom they otter turmeric, rice and a fowl once a vear in 
April, and two goats at harvest time. The turmeric and rice are arranged in lit** form of a figure of 
■ight and the blood of the fowl poured into ono < f the circle- of the figure. In -onm villages \\ hen n 
< hild is born th«* piijari i- asked whether his grandfather or great grandfather has been ro-born in 
him audit th*- piijari answers in the affirm iriv*-* nigs are -acriticed to the anee-tor-. 1 .If. !-01. p.-n-u. 
187: C.K. 1881, Vol. Ill, pp 68-70.] 

I*avi akt j.am Trichinopoly — Sam 1 a- R***ldi or Kapn. 

Fvxti v — Same a- Fentiva. The-c- ar<- Oriy a betel-leal p" nn>. -ell* r-. 

Paradesi 101 — A lias- of Malayulatn beggars allied to Chdvi or ydgigarukkul. 

Paraiyan- Baii'-'U 2.152,84U: M. 12 ) — The great agricultural labourer ca-te oftlo- lanul niumn. 
file term is now almo-t a gi.neri* one and ill** * aste is split up into man\ sub ilivi-ioiis which differ in 
manners and ways. For example, tin- KoLiyans, who are weaver-, and the Valluvans wlioar*' medicine 
men and prie-t- and wear the f-a* red throxl. v* ill not informal ry ureal witli the other- ar.d an* n*m 
practi ally distinct *-asfe-. Enquiry needs to be made into tlii'-e -ub-dh i-ions. Winslow's hi tiju<<r<i 
gives iitt'-on of them, the Mmlutv 29, rmd the Census returns of 1S9I a- mauv a- hjo. It {- 

clear that if would be rash to attempt lo predie ,t** univ-rsal application f* r an\- ui-foni- in til*.- ea-e of a 
bodv of people numbering oV'-r two million-, residing in a dozen district-, and -pi it up in this manner. 

Tin* old famil poem- and works of the early centuries of the Cliri-tian era *lo not mention tie- 
name Faraivau. bar contain many i!"Scriptions of a tribe called the Eyina-. who sem f*» have been 
quite di.-rinet from tin* re-t of (lie population and did not live in the village-- bur in forts of their oh n 
Amburaud Vellore an 'mentioned a- thesit.-s of two *> iltese. 'L'he-e may perhaps have been tin* anee- 
tor.- ol' tile Faraiyan- of to-dav . All traditions represeni the I’aiaiyan- a- being- a ea-ie which ha- 
coire- down in the world, at d it i- euriou- that the list of tile sub-division- of tli • i-a-te n 'turned in 
1 S9i contai- s a litimiier of names \\ hich point to th* ir having originally held a higher position than 
they now do, and to their hiving eon-fitnted a -elf supporting community. Snell are Kottara 
grana'y, Arasudungi. Kammah* i artisan . Kusavan potter), Xavidan • barber . Fanan musician. 
Fanikkan tea ln-r . I’odaravannaii (washennan;, Semina n leatherworker,-, 'lac’ihan Garpeiiter,, and 
Va dyan (pin sician j. though some of these maybe merely occupational terms returned as names of 
sub-castes. At the pre-**nt tint", however, the eiste lia- its own barbers and washermen. In the 
inscription- "f Rajuraja. lhe<_’h*'>la king, abo’it the b.'ginning of th*' lltli century, th** ca-te i- called 1,\- 
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if* present name. It had then two sul>-division.*. Nesavu ( the \\ savers) and Ulavn : the ploughmen), Par. “Pat. 
and it had it* own hamlets, wells and burning-grounds. Instances of the privileges which the caste 
still enjovs in some places are given in the 1801 Census lleport. para. 385. That it is by no means 
lacking, m natural intelligence i* .sufficiently shown by the fact that most of the domestic servants of 
ldnropeaiis in this Presidency are recruited from it. L <‘.11. 1871, pp. 188-171 ; C.B 1891, paras. . 88.3 
nnd(87 : Buchanan’s Mmore, etr., Vol. II, p. 132 : ('uimhntoTe Man., Vol. 1, ]>. 88 : Tanjnre Man., p. 202: 

Madura Man.. Bart II. pp. 73-79; JSorth At cot Man.. Vol. 1. pp. 281-238; Caldwell'* < 'nut pa ruth e 
Gram ina r uf the Jlnnidtaa J-aniputgeu, pp. 810-83-1. 1 

PahAMBAXT — A sub-caste of Cheruman. 

Paras.viva.y — A synonvm for Oc’clien. 

Parate — B arbers among the Billava*. A sub-caste of Killava. 

Paravatl i 5,242) — Though all the Parav ans are shown in the Malavalam section of Table XIII. 
there are in reality - three castes which answer to this name and which speak Tamil, Malayaiain and 
Canare*e respectively. Probably all three are descended from the Tamil Paravans or 1 'a rata vans 
Tim Tamil Paravans are tishermen on tin- sea eoast. Their head-quarter* is Tutieorin and their 
headman is called Talavan. They are mostly Native Christians. They claim to be Kshutru as of the 
Pa inly a line of king*, and they will eat only in the houses of Brahman*. The Malayalam Paravan* 
are shell collectors, lime burners, and g\mna*t*, and their women act as midwives. Thfir title.* arc 
Kurup, Varakurup and Niirankurup. 1’hc Cauarese Parava* are umbrella makers and devil-dancers. 

B. 1871. p. 161 ; Madura Man., Part II. pp 70 71 : South C dnarn Matt.. Vol. I. p. 179. ■ 

Pariah — S ee Parttivuu. 

Pak'.t, Pariy.ua M . 8 — A Bombay caste of waslietmen. 

Parivaram. L"j>iya karan or AI axiyaoarax 18.K78 — The word •* Parivaram " moan* a *• retinue,” 
an.l was probably originally only an occupational term. It i* now-a-days applied to the domestic servants 
under the Tottiya zammdar* in the districts of Coimbatore, Trichinopolv. Madura ami Tinrevdly. wljo 
arc recruited from *cveral castes, but have apparently come to form a caste by themselves. The Kotari* 
of South Cauarn are a somewhat parallel case, ami probably in time the Pailcs among the Oriyas and 
the Kh.i*as. who are servants to tlie Telugu zatnindurs, will *iniilarlv develop into separate caste*. The 
ca*tc i* said to require all its member* of both sexe* to do such service for its masters as tiny 
may require. Persons of any caste above the Paraiyas are admitted into its ranks, and the men in it 
may marry a woman of any other caste with the pcrmi*sion of the zainindur under whom fliey serve. 

They do nor habituallv employ Brahmans as prie'ts. and in places the head of the Totti van caste conducts 
their ceremonies. Their title* are Alanivag.irau and Rervaigaran. The latter i* also u*ed by the 
Agnmudaiyaiis. 

Paeiyabi --A synonym for Aiubattan. 

P.vst 8 — A BengaL caste of distiller* and toddy-drawers. 

Pam* PATH! — A sub-caste of Pandaram. 

Patabon'ka — A sub-ca.*te of Bonka. 

B.vtali— A sub-caste of Vani. 

Pat A iti ■ Vizagapatam Agency - -People from the Central Provinces whose mother tongue was 
returned a* Noriya. A sub-caste of Goud. 

Pathan 1 98.208 • — Strictly means n Mu*alman of Afghan descent, but in tin* Presidency it i* 
a tribe name often assumed by those who hate no right to ;t. stnh as the Labbuis, who are descendants 
of Tamil women by AIu~almans. 

Patnillkaran 87,149 --A caste of foreign weaver* found in all the Tamil di*tri<ts. but mainly in 
Madura town, who speak Patnnli or Khatri, a dialect of Gujarati, and came originally from Gujarat. 

They have always been known here a* Patnulkuran*. or • silk thread people they are referred to in the 
inscription* of Kumtiru Gupta A. lb (73 at Manda*or. sou'll of Gujarat. < Indian Antiquary, A ol. lo. page 
I ji 4 , !>v the name Pattavayaka which i* the San*krit equivalent of Batiifilkaraii. and the Rassmnin of 
Queen Mangaminalof Aladura. mentioned below, speaks of them by the same name; but lately they have 
taken to calling themselves Raurashtras from the Saurashtra country from which they came. 1 hey 
also claim to be Braliinans. They thus frequently entered themselves in the schedule* a* Saurashtra 
Brahmans. They are an intelligent and hard-working community and deserve every sympathy in the 
effort* which the v are making to elevate the material prosperity of tlmir members and improve their 
educational condition, but a claim to Brahmanhood is a difficult matter to e*tabli*h. I hey *av that 
their claim is denied because tbev are weavers bv profe**ion. which none of tlie southern Brahman* 
arc, and because the Brahmans of the Tamil country do not understand their rite*, which ale the 
northern rite*. The Alandasor inscriptions, however, represent them a* soldier.* a.* well as weaver*, 
which docs not sound Brahmaiiieul, and the I "until Brahmans have never raised any objections to tlie 
G.auda Brahmans calling themselves such, different as tln-ir ways arc from those current in the south. 

In Aladura their claim to Brahmanhood has always been disputed. A* early as I .0.3 A. lb the Brahmans 
of .Madura called in question the Patniilkarans" right to perform the annual l pakarma 1 or renewal of the 
sacred thread in tlx** Brahman fashion. The matter was taken to the notice of the Queen, Alangamimil. 

41889-1708 A. I). and she directed her state pundit* to convene meetings of learned men and to examine 
into it. On their advice she issued a radjdn Sasanam which permitted them to follow the Brahmanical 
rites. But all the tvviee-born, — whether Brahmans, Kshatriyas or Anisyas, — are entitled to do the same, 
and th*' Sasanam establishes little. The Patmils point out that in some c «ses their gotra.* are Brahma- 
nical. Tint in many instances which could be quoted Kshatriyas had also Brahmanioal gotra*. 

Thu* the Ohaluk vail and Kadainba kings belonged to tin* Manavya 2 * era : the P.dlava* to the Salan- 
kavana gotra; and the Kayak (Balija) kings of Vijianagar to the Bharadvaja gotra. [G.U. 1871. 
p, 183 : C.R. 1891, para. 478 ; Tavjore Man., p. 185; Madura Man.. Bart II. ]>. 37 : .1/y.o/v C It. 1891, 
p. 247 : Xurth Arcot Man.. Vol. 1, p. 228.) 

Patra (1.761 ) — Oriyii silk-weavers. 

Patra (16,489 ; M. 1.)— A Telugu caste of hunters ami cultivator* found chiefly in the districts 
of f'uddapah and Kurnool. [thus two sub-divisions, the Boras .'chiefs; and Gurikulu.* marksmen), 
the former of which is supposed to be descended from the old Bolig.irx and the latter from their 
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p a k— Pot. followers anil servants. This theory is supported I>y the fact that at the weddings of Gurikalns 
the Dora-s receive the first pdnuupdn. Widows may not marrv, nor is divorce recognised. They usuully 
employ Brahmans at marriages and tvitanis at funeralH. Though they are Vaishnavites they also 
worship the usual village deities, such as Gaugamma and Kllanima. Tliey bury tlie dead and perform 
annual sraddhas. They will eat with Uollas. Their title is Naidu. They are said to ha\ e totemistic 
septs, hut none of the actual names of these have been reported. 

Patramela, Patrauaya (1,202, —A < ’anarese dancing-girl caste. [ ISouth Oiintru Mini.. Vol. 1, 
p. 179. | 

Pattan-'.dava — A sub-caste of Mogei. a Canarese fishing caste. For the name compare I’attanatan 
Pattanavan. '37,062) — Literally, ‘ dweller in a pattanam', or maritime village. A Tamil caste of 
fishermen and boatmen, i O.R. 1891, para. .>08.7 

Pattapu (12.199) — Otherwise known as Tulivandtu. A class of fishermen found unduly in the 
Nellore district. They speak either Tamil or Telugu, and so may perhaps be merely Tamil Pattanavans 
who have migrated to the Telugu distriets. They are divided into two endogamous sections called 
Ohinnu and Pedda. Their headman is called the Pedda or Adiniula Ohetti. They are strict Yui-diim- 
vites and it is even said that desertion front the sect is punished with excommunication. Outsiders 
from some communities are admitted into the caste, but not the Biigams, Yanailis, Yerukalas, Malas. or 
Madigas. Marriage is either infant or adult, and widow-marriage is practised. Tliey seldom employ 
Brahmans as priests. The dead are burned and the ashes are thrown into the sea. They do not 
perform sraddha, but. like others of the lower castes, they give the Brahmans rice and vegetables everv 
two or three years as a sort of substitute therefor. They eat pork and drink alcohol. Their title is 
Phetti. 

Patt.vi; — L iterally, • teacher a title assumed recently by some of the Nbkkans in Tanjore. 
Pattariyar — -A Tamil corruption of Pattusaliyan silk-weaver}. Returned by sonic of the 
Tinnevelly Sales. 

Pattu-Sale — A sub-caste of Sale. 

Patvegara, Pattegara (469 — Canaresc-spoaking silk-weavers found in Anautapur. 
pAVtxi— Same as Yavaui, a sub-caste of Madiga. 

Peudamm.vvandlu — T elugu beggars : clubbed with Dasari. 

Pbnxegara — K onkani-speakiug traders akin to Vanis. 

Pent ya 12, 552, — Oriya cultivators iu Vizagapatam Agency ; also called Holuva. Their girls are 
married alter puberty and sexual license before marriage is not recognised but is tolerated if the 
parties eventually marry. The only marriage ceremony is a feast to the relations followed by a wild 
dance. A widow may remarry her deceased husband’s younger brother. In religion they are Hindus 
but they worship all the village goddesses. They do not employ Brahman priests. They burn their 
dead and distribute rice, etc., to Brahmans once a year on the new-moon day in the month of Bhadra- 
padam (September-Oetoberj. Their title is Xaik. 

Perike (22,732} — Literally. • a gunny-bag.’ A Telugu caste of gunny-bag weavers, corresponding 
to the Janappaus of the Tamil districts. [C.IL 1891, para. 460.] 

PRKiKE-MfGGrLA (Kistua) — Otherwise known as Mushti-Golla : a sub-easte of Golla. They are 
beggars and exorcists. 

Perimasa fl; - Unrecognizable’, 

Peksiax (11 > —Territorial. 

1’nuLA (1 ) — Unrecognizable, Probably a mistake for Phulari, a Bombay caste of gardeners. , 
Pic’chigunta (8,028} — Literally, ‘ an assembly of beggars.’ A Telugu begging caste. See Audi. 
Pidaraa — A sub-easte of Ambalavasi which officiates as priests iu Kali temples. 

Pikxai: <'&) — ■Unrecognizable. 

Pillal — A title of Yellalas, Idaiyans and other castes. 

Pillaiiekax— A sub-caste of Kalian. 

PlJfUAUi (59) — A Bombay caste of personal servants. 

Pixjari — S ame as Dudekula. 

PisiiakoDI — A sub-caste of Ambalavasi which makes flower-garlands and docs menial service in 
the temples. 

Pittalavadc — T elugu beggars; a sub-caste of Dasari. 

Podai.a — A Oanarese form of Poduval ; a sub-caste of Ambalavasi. 

PoDAi’bxri.A — A sub-caste ot Golla which begs only from Gollas. 

Podarvyan on Podara Yanna.y — W ashermen among the Paraiyas. 

Point \.vo — See Pradhani. 

PonrvAr. — A sub-caste of Ambalavasi. [C.R. 1891, para. 4 13. | 

Poigarcu ( Vizagapatam Agency) — A sub-tribe of Gadaba. 

1‘oi.ta A synonym for Gatti. 

Porn; — f Cultivators on the Vizagapatam hills. Their mother-tongue was also returned as Pblu. 
Tlio Deputy Tahsildar of Koraput says that hotli pntries ate mistakes for K6du or Khond. Heme 
clubbed with Khond. 

Pombada (031) — Oanarese devil-dancers. [ tiouih Canara Man.. A ol. 1, p. 179. j 
Pon-Ciietii — 1 iterally, ‘ a cold merchant a sub-division of the Malabar Kammalans. 

PiixoAN, Piigandax — A sub-easte of Idaiyan. They are palanquin-bearers to the Zamorin of 
Calicut. 

Pondra, Po.vaua (18, 195) — An Oriya caste of vegetable growers and sellers. Probably the same 
as Mali, as one of the sub-divisions of Mali is Pondra Mali. 

Po.vguVan — A sub-caste of Kapu or Reddi. 

Poroja 091.886) - A cultivating hill tribe in the Vizagapatam Agency which speaks Porqja, for 
which language see Chapter VI. [O.R. 1891, para. 401 ; Vizagapatam Man.,]). 103; O.R. 1871, pp. 
224-227.1 

Pothriya (829) — Oriya stone-cutters. (Oriya Pothro , stone.) 

I’otia — L iterally, 'mat-maker a sub-caste of Odiya. 
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J’otuvax — S ee Ohaliyan. They are barbers and purohits to Chaliyans. 

Pbaimiani, I’odhano — A title assumed by Samantiyas and other Oriya castes. 

Pnjari 325) — An occupational term meaning ‘ priest in a temple.’ 

Pulaiyan '-5,484) — A synonym for ( ’heruman; also a Tamil caste of hill cultivators found in 
Madura and Coimbatore. C.R. i 891, para. 420 : Coimbatore Man.. Yol. I, p. 400 ; Madura Man . Part 
II, p. 65 ; Mateer’s Motive Life in 1 rata neon, pp. .Cl— 00 : Madrux Rerjetr , May 1890, pp. 237-272. 

Pula van — L iterally, ‘a scholar’; in Tinnevellv a sub-caste of Oc'ehan, They are drummers and 
musicians in Hindu temples, and are also employed by the lower classes of Sudras to sing at weddings. 
At these they sing topical songs of th<-ir own composition. Also a sub-caste of the (Konga ) Yellalas. 

PurxvsAKi — A sub-caste of the Malabar Kammalans which does masons’ work. 

Puliyan '183’ — A Malabar hill tribe. Also a sub-caste of Jsayars. 

Pulluvan (1.828 — A Malabar tribe of herbalists. jC.fi. 1801, para, 451. j 

Pfihivan 6.210 ' — A Tamil cultivating caste found in Salem and Coimbatore. It should not be 
confused with Pulavan. [C.R. 1801, para. 363.] 

PtritAGlKi Ksuatkiya — A synonym for Perike jC.fi. 1801. para. 160.1 

PrRUSA — A Canaresc synonym for .Tdgi. 

PfsA].AVAJ>u — Literally. ‘ seller of glass beads' : a sub-taste of Ymikala. 


Ranke North Arcot 64 —A synonym for Shiah, a Musalman »ect. 

Pacha — Same as Mutraeha. 

Pahui-Yaku; — A f’anarese synonym for the Telngu Kapus 

fi aidas 7; — An Upper India caste of leather workers. 

Rajakan — A synonym for Yunnan. 

Eajamakan— A Tamil synonym for the Telugu Razus. 

Raipuri OR Baj.oijka ll.325i — A Konkani-speaking caste of traders and -'ultivator- found in 
South Canara. C.1L 1801, j)ara. 381 : South Canara Man.. Yol. I, p. 156.] 

Pa, i Gond — A sub-tribe of Gond. Their language was wrongly returned as Tamil. 

Rajput 15,273)— Properly a cultivating and military caste from Upper India, but returned 
here by many persons who have no real right to the description. [C.R. 1801. para. 344; C.P. l s 71. 
p. 1 10 : North Arcot Man.. Yol. I. p. 208.] 

EAma-Ksha'iri. — A name for the K6t£garas or Servegaras. 

Ramanuja — A sub-caste of Satani. 

fi an a v i r a n — L iterally, • a brave warrior’: a name returned by some Chakkiliyaus. 

Rangari '’13,6041 — Marathi-speaking dver.s. 1 C.E. 1801. para. 482: Buchanan’s Mi/xort. etc., 
Yol. I, p. 176; North Arcot Man., Yol. I, p. 229. 

Eaniyav.a — A sub-caste of Holeya. 

Patodi (5 1 — Unrecognizable. 

Pavaki — Correctly Yyapari. A trading section of the Mayers Compare the trading Aelhiu 
Chettis among the Yelialas. 

Raveri (1,392) — A Musalman tribe in the Laccadives. 

Ravulo (5,245'' — There are three castes of temple-servants among tile Grivas. the fi, uvulas, the 
Malis and the Munis. The fiavulos blow couches in the Saivite temples and at Brahmans’ weddings, 
sell flowers and beg and regard themselves as superior to the other two. The Malis do service in 
■Saivite or Yaishuavite temples and sell flowers, but the Munis are employed only in the temples of 
the village goddesses. Among the Kavulos infant marriage is compulsory, but widow-marriage is 
allowed and also divorce in ceitain cases. A cuiious account is given of the punishment sometimes 
inflicted by the caste panehayat on a man who ill-treats and deserts his wife. He is made to sit under 
one of the bamboo coops with which fish are caught and his wife sits on the top of it. Five pots of water 
are then poured over the pair of them in imitation of the caste custom of pouring five pot-- of water 
over a dead body before it is taken to the burning ground, the ceremony taking place in the part of tin- 
house where a corpse would he washed. The wife then thiows away a ladle and breaks a cooking-pot 
just as she would have done had her husband really been dead, and further breaks her bangles and 
tears off her necklace just as would have been done if she was really a widow. Having thus signified 
that her husband is dead to her she goes straight off to her parents’ house and is free to marry again. 
Some fiavulos wear the sacred thread. They employ Brahmans as priests for religious and cere- 
monial purposes. They cat fish and meat (though not beef or fowls), but do not drink akohol. 
Now-a-days many of them are earth-workers, cart-drivers, bricklayers, carpenters and dav labourers. 
Their only title is fiavulo. 

Eavut (Salem) — A sub-caste of Balija. Formerly soldiers under the Poligirs. Also a rifle of the 
Kannadiyans. 

Ravutan — A title used by Labbais, Marakkayars and .Tonagans. 

Eavuto — A sub-tribe of Gond. 

RayauvaMsam — Literally, ‘the Raja's dan’; a name returned by some Mara vans in Madura and 
Kuvumbans in Trichinopoly. 

RaZU (106.816) — These are perhaps descendants of the military section of the Kapu. Kamma and 
Yelama castes. At their weddings they worship a sword, which is a ceremony which usually denotes a 
soldier-caste. They say they are Kshatriyas, and at marriages use a wrist string made of cotton and 
wool, the combination peculiar to Kshatriyas, to tic the wrists of the happy couple. But they eat 'fowl-, 
which a strict Kshatriya would not do. and their claims arc not universally admitted bv other Hindus. 
They have three endogenous sub divisions, viz., Murikimiti. Nandimandalam and Suryavamsam, of 
which the first two are territorial. In their religious and social customs they closely follow the 
Brahmans. [C.R. 1891, para. 343 ; Tan jure Man., p. 176 ; North Arcot Man.. Yol. I, p. 208.1 

Repdi — A synonym for Kapu. See Kamma. 

ReUi (17,775).- -Gardeners and labourers, found mainly in Ganjam and Yizagapatam, who speak 
either Oriya or Telugu. The caste is an endogamous unit. Marriage is infant or adult. Divorcees 
and widows may marry again. The headmen act as priests. They worship all the village deities, 
-hut preferably Kali, burn their dead, eat beef and driuk alcohol. [C.R 1891, para. 398.] 
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CHATTER Vlir. — CASTE, TRIBE, OR RACE. 


Roh.-San. Boiirla -Territorial. 

Komb.vn.--A Malay alani corruption ot l>oml>an or Dommara. 

R6na 1 31, 19-y. Oriva-speaking hill cultivator-. Al.-o called Paiko UK. 1891, para. Mil ; 
< M{. 1871. p. 223. ! 

Ronguni 7,002. Orivii ilver.- mid weaver-. The name come- from the oj-te's oeeupatinii of 
dveiug rnmjn. dv e ) cotton thread. They «lo not eat meat, hut they allow widow- to marry. 

Rowihax — -S ee Kavutan. 

Rvx/c - Telugu beggar- : eluhhed with Dasari. See Audi. 

Sadar 1.328 - — A Canare-e ca-te of cultivator.-, said to be all Lim'd vats. who arc found in the 
di-triit-ot Pella rv and Anantapur. Their headmen are called Nadu Gaiuli. 1 heir prie-ts arc either 
Brahman- or Juugams. Girl- are married either before or after puberty. \\ idow marriage i- pirohi- 
bited. Thev do not wear the sacred thread, but they are pure vegetarian- like Krahmun.- The dead 
are buried, and on the third, fifth and eleventh dav- after death food i- di-tributed to the ca-te. Some 
perform -r.iddha-. They are -opposed to have originally been Jain-. Their title- are Keddi and 
(laud. Buchanan's Jli/svre, el,-., Yol. I. p. 292; Myxon- C.li. 1891. ,p. 226. 

S.vjjiiaxa-uu \. — A -yiwm m for Samavamuv ddu. See Sale and Audi. 

S.vej 1 -Unrecognizable. 

Safi (2)- Unrecognizable. 

Sagak.vk i'j.a — A .-vnonv m for Uppara. Literally , • the dan of Sahara,’ a my rliieul king from whom 
tile I'ppuras claim descent. 

S.vurvA, Safiva Ganjaiu)- < *riy;i -nake.charm.er-. A -ub-caste of Gaudo or lvampu. 

Saif '7) -A title among Musalman- meaning ■ a merchant’. 

Saiva 263 — Seetarian. meaning a worshipper of Siva. 

Saiyad 152,016 -A Masalman tribe. Properly the ua mi should only be used hv direct descend- 
ants ot tlie Prophet, but it i- taken now-a day- by anybody and everybody and even by recent i diverts. 

Sajjana- Literally, ’ good men’: a synonym for Lingdyat (idnigas. 

S alabaxl> (L -Unrecognizable. 

Sai.amoaikakan — A synonym for Karaiydii or Sembadavan. 

Salapu 1.068) — A small ca-te of weavers found iu the Yi/agapataui distrii t. They will not 
eat with Sales. Devangas and other weaver castes. 

Sale (325,912: AT 29. — The great weaviug caste among tlie Telitgns. It i- spread over th- wlioleot 
tin- Presidency and is known by various name.-, -itch as Senapati. Saliyan and Seniyan. The Telugu 
dictionary A nilhro/nnhi P<jr)j‘it"ut .-ay.- tli.it it i- the oft spiring of a ivamsala man and a potter woman, 
but its members have a more imposing tradition of their origin. They say that the Eishi Mitrkandcya 
performed a sacritiee and out of the -acritieial lire came tin- Eishi Bhdv.nia, bearing a bundle of thread, 
obtained from the lotus which sprang from Vishnu's navel, with which lie proceeded to make ilotlie- 
for the gods. He married Bhadravati. daughter of the Sun. who bow- him 101 sons, one of whom was 
lame. The S.iles are de-cemlod from the-e son- and the lame son was the progenitor of the class of 
beggar- known a- Sa-nayauiuvadus or Sddlmuasur.i- who beg from this ca-te and none other. The 
patron deity of the caste is .-till Bhavana Rishi. The caste has two endogamou.- suh-divi.-ions called 
the Padma lotus) Sales and Pattu (-ilk) Kale.-. Each of the -e lias a number of exogainou.- section-. 
The headman of the caste i- known as the Pedda Senapati. Infant marriage i- common and widow- 
tnarriage i- not recognised. Their wedding ceremonies icscmble those of the Brahmans, and Brahmans 
are employed for them, while Sttdnis officiate at funerals. Some wear the sacrod thread. They either 
burn or bury their de.ul and tliey perform annual ceremonies for them. Thev eat meat and will dim- 
and drink widi Kiipms and Golla-. (C.R. 1H91, p>ara-. 180. 181. 18-1; Tanjore Man., pi. 186; Xorth 
An ot Mini., Yol. I. pi. 230 : South Cawin' Man . Yol. 1. pi. 167.] 

S.vn’pj’Av — A Tamil form of Jaimppan. 

Samag’ara (1,700) — Cmureso leather-workers, r South Cminra Man.. Yol. I . pi. 17.7.] 

Samaritan ( 1.331 )— The word mean- * a knight ’ and was conferred as a title on Alalayalam chief- 
tains by former rajds in that country It is now practically a ca.-te-name. The sub-divisions of tlin 
ea-te are Tirumalpiid, T’.rddi (Ernad). Xedungadi (Xeilmigainid . Yalh'idi (Valluvanad), Unittiri, Xarn- 
bidr and Atiyoti. Sdmautan- claim to be Kshutrivas, but they do not wear the sacred thread or 
perform the Vedie rites. Tiny no doubt ab-tain from meat and alcohol, but so do m.inv otlier ea-te-. 

UK. 1891. paras. 319. 330.]' 

Samantiya 13, 196 — An Oriya caste of agricultural labourers and lirew nod sellers. Girls are 
married either before or after inuturitv. The essential jiortion of tlie ceremony is the tving of tin- 
right liatid- of the i oujde with a eiif’on thread -oaked iu turmeric water. Widow marriage is piraetised. 
They employ Brahman- and men of their own caste as jn-ie-ts, burn their dead, and worship Kaluva. 
Takur.ini. I H drsuni and other deities of the hill tribes iu preference to otlier gods. 'Their title is 
Fodhaini. 

S i.MAYAMi'v vnr — Beggar- wlio beg onlv In. in Sale-: a sub-ea-te of Sale. See Audi and Sale. 

Kama yana Havana — A sub-caste of Balija. 

Sam ban — A -ynouvin tor Paraiyan ; also a -uh-div i-ion of that ca-te ; also one of its titles. 

SvMHfxr Rtiimr or Kvi-r — A name returned bv Tamil Setnlmdavaiis settled in the Xellore district. 

S v\r.\r v.nan 2'— Unrecognizable. 

Sammeh.vva —Telugu beggar- employed a.- servants and me.— eager s bv the head- of Linwavat 
mulls; clubbed with Dasari. 

SA.Niiii.i-J.vnr (.Tanga! Jiitii — A class of Marathi beggar- and bird-catchers. See Kdttu-Mahrati. 

Sani •! 3 JUUij — A Telugu d meing-girl ea-te. See Dasi. 

Sanjogi 661— All Oriya ea-te of religion- mendicants who act as priests to Tan) and otlier 
polluting castes. They wear the sacred thread. 

Santa Kavakai— A name returned by some Balija- in ( ’hingh put. 

Santo — A sub-caste of Bhu vipuo : also a -ub-division of Oriya Brahmans. 

Sanyasi (.614) — An occupational term, meaning an ascetic. See Audi. 
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Sappallga M,G73) — A Cuuarese caste of musicians and cultivators. In some taluks ot South Sap.-Sha, 
f anara they are said to bo identical with, or a sub-caste of, Gtiniga. f Sou/h ('anni'i M. an., Yol. I, 
p. 155.] 

Saha in; — A sub-caste of the Telugu Kamsalas. 

Sastui ( 12) — Unrecognizable. The word is used as a title by Smarta Brahmans in this Presidency, 
but the persons returning it came from Bombay and were not Brahmans. 

Satani { .‘59,464)-— A Telugu caste of temple servants supposed to have come into existence in the 
time of the great Vaishnavite reformer Sri Ramanujaeharya (A.D. 1100'. The principal endogamous 
sub-divisions of this caste are (1) Ekaksliari, (2) Chaturakshari, (6) Ashtakshari and (4) Kulasekhara. 

The Ekaksharis (eka, one, and iikxhira, syllable; hope to get salvation by reciting the one mvstie 
syllable Ora; the Chaturaksharis believe in the religious efficacy of the four syllables Bd-md-nu-ja ; 
the Ashtaksharis hold that the recitation of the eight syllables (hn -no. - md-na-rd-ya -nd-ipz ; (Jin ! .Salutation 
to Narayana) will ensure them eternal bliss ; and tlie Ivuiasekhajas. who wear the sacred thread, claim 
to be the descendants of the Yaishnava saint Kulasekhara Alvar, formerlv a king of the Kerala 
country. The first two sec tions make' umbrellas, llower garlands, etc., and are also priests tit Balijas 
and other Sudra cash's of the \ aishnava sect, while the members of the other two have taken to 
temple service. In their social and religious customs all the sub-divisions closely imitate the 
Tengulai Yuishnava Brahmans. The marriage of girls after puberty and the remarriage of widow.' 
are strictly prohibited. Most of them employ Brahman purohits. but latterly they have taken to getting 
priests from their own caste. They attach no importance to the Sanskrit Yedas or to the ritual sanc- 
tioned thereat, but revere the sacred hymns of the twelve Yuishnava Saints, or Alvars, called NJldvirn 
Praha ini ham (hook of the 4,000 songs), which is in Tamil. I-’rom this their purbhits recite verse.-, 
during marriages and other ceremonies. The consumption of animal food and alcohol, though not 
sanctioned Dy their religious work*, seems to be common. [C.R. 1S91. para. 441 : Buchanan’s Myi-yrc, 
f h., Yol. I, pp. 22 1 — 226 : C.R. 1371. p. 159 : Tanjore J Ian., p. 183 ; Mysore C.ll. 1891, p. 238 : North 
Arcot Man.. Vol. I, p. 200.] 

S.vri: — A sub-caste of Janappan in the southern and Perike in the noirhern districts. .lanappans 
and Perikes are both of them Teluga-spealcing gunny-bag weavers. 

SAurAsnxr.A — Another name for Patniilkarau. 

Savalakkakax — -A sub-caste of Sembadavans which fishes only in rivers and tanks They aro 
also boatmen and blowers of horns at religious processions. 

S.vvantiya — S ame as Samantiya. 

Savara (163.159) — -A hill-tribe of Gunjam and Vizagapatam speaking a language of the same 
name. (C.R . 1891, para. 403: Oarjdi.i Man., pp. 87-93 ; Indian Journal of Pdavdion, November 1891: 

Taylor's Catalogue Baixonnc of Oriental MSS.. Yol. Ill, pp. 469. 470 and 472 : Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay, Yol. I . pp. 206-271: Risley’s Trilni and ''ast-s of Binyal. Vol. II, 
pp. 2 II -2 10.] 

Savila, Isay i r, a — A small class of Telugu beggars : clubbed with Da sari. 

Sayakkaran (3.186) — An occupational term, meaning a dyer. Also a caste of Tamil dyers 
peculiar to Tinnevelly. They do not allow widow remarriage and employ Brahman purohits, but they 
are apparently not held in high estimation, as they an* not allowed to enter Hindu temples aud even 
washermen will not eat meals prepared by them. Their title's are Astiri and Pillai. 

Si.nvv — Same as .Tada or Pcvdnga [C.R. 1891, para. 479 : Tanjore Man . p. Isi!.] 

Segidi >3.668 — Telugu toddy-drawers ancl distillers. [C.R. ls'il. para. 521 , 

Shkicvx i.iterallv. • an oil-mill man.’ Compare Malay a lam (’hakkan. 

Semhadavan (5-3.695; — A Tamil fashing caste which fishes only in rivTsaud tank', w bij,. the 
Karaiy.-ins aud Pattanavuns fish only in the sea. But the name is sometimes in-li-criminat' iy appli- d 
to the Karaiyans also. j_C.R. 1891, para. 507 ; North _ Lreot Man.. Vol. I. p. 253. ■ 

Soimadi — A Telugu form of Sembadavan. 

Semman ' -.000) — 'Tamil leather-workers. 'J'he caste has two hypergamous sub-divi-iens. I u t ma- 
ma n and Tdl-mestri. and men of the former take wives from the latter, but men of the latter may not 
marry eirls of the former. 'They have no purohits, perform no sraddlia and are not admitted into 
temples. Their agnomen is Vlcstri. PR. 1891, para. 531.] 

Senaikkudaiyan. 39,5.36) — Literally. • owner of art army.’ Betel-vine growers in Tinn* v-'ilv 
and traders elsewhere, who are also known as ‘ Ilui-Yaniyan ’ or ‘ the betel-leaf sellers.’ 'Jheir priests 
are Vellalas and occasionally Brahmans. They do not wear the sacred thread. They burn their dead 
and perform animal sraddhas. Their title is Thippan in Tinnevelly and Chetti in other districts. In 
1891, following the Tanjore Manual, they were wrongly classed with Yaniyans, or oil-mongers, but they 
are superior to these in social position and are even said to rank above Nattuk-ittai Chettis. Yet it i> 
stated that in Tanjore Earaiyans will not enter the Senaikkudaiyans’ houses to carry away dead cattle, 
the ordinary barbers will not serve tltPin, and food prepared by them will not be accepted even by barbers 
or washermen. Somewhat similar anomalies occur in the case ot the Kammalas, and the explanation 
may be that these two castes belonged to the old left-hand faction, while the Paraiyans and the barbers 
and washermen belonged to the right-hand, l’araiyans similarly will not eat in the houses of lir'ri 
( ’hettis, who were of the left-hand faction. 

S K na ITT ALA I va v — -A synonym for Senaikkudaiyan. 

Se.vatati — L iterally. ‘ commander of an army’; a synonym for Sale. 

Senuundam — I. iterallv. • a red dagger.’ A synonym for Kaikdlan. 

Skniyan — S ame as Saliyan or Sale. 

Seppiliyan (398) — Reported to he a distinct caste, but is probably a sub-caste of Kalian. 

SfiivKOAHA — Same as Kotegara. 

Settioadu (Godavari and Kistna),- A synonym for Gamalla. 

Settisima — N ellere boatmen who speak bo-h Tamil and Telugu. A sub-caste of Patfapu. 

Skttukk yuan — A Coimbatore word for Devdngas. 

Sit a i i v l, t-32) — A Musalman sect. 
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Shanan. (l>03.189) — -Tin- great teddy -drawer taste ut' the Tamil eountrv The Shanan- have recently 
e,.me into special prominence owing to the • Tinnevellv riots ’ of June !S99, which vv ere 01 ca-ioned 
by their claims to be Kshatriyas and to enter the Hindu temple-.. Tin Sicilians werothe first to 
i-sjit to violence. atta< king the .Maravaii'' quarter- in Sivaka-i on tile 2bth April. In June the Alara- 
vans retaliated and SSti Sicilians’ louses were destroyed in Sivaka-i and| i,63l in trie district as a 
whole. Lives wall le-t, 87o r sons were arrested, and a tore, of punitive police is still quartered 
in the district. 

The immediate bone of i ontentipn on that occasion was tin- claim of tin- Shanans to enter the Hindu 
temples in spite <u the rules in the Agamu Sha.-tra- that toddy-drawer- arc not to be allow i d into them, 
but the pretensions ot the community date back from 1-58, wln n a tiot occurred in Travancore bi calls, 
tenr.'e Christian converts belonging to it trace up the caste praetii c of going about w ithout an upiiei 
cloth. tdiortly alter that ilaie pamphlet- began to be written and publish* <1 by people of the easti 
setting out their claims to be K.-hatriya.-. In 1871 they endeavoured to establish a right to i liter tin- 
great Idinakshi temple al .Madura, but failed, and they have since t laiund to be allowed to wear tin- 
sacred thread, and to have palanquins at their weddings. They say tin y are desei tided from the Chora. 
Chilli and Pandya kings, they have styled themselves Kshatriva- in legal papers, labelled their schools 
•Kshatriva Academe,' got Brahmans of the less particular kind to dopurbhits’ work for them, had 
poems composed on their kingly origin, gone through a sort of incomplete parodv of the ceremonv of 
investiture witli the sa» red thread, talked much but ignorantly <>t’ their gbtras. and induced needy per- 
sons :o sign documents agreeing to carry them in palanquins on festive occasions. Their boldest 
strok-?, however, was to aver that the coins i ommonlv known a~ ‘ Shanans* cash ’ vver.- struck bv sove- 
reign ancestors of the caste. These are Ten.-tiaii coins often found it. the south ami they are called 
•Shanans' money' by the common people mcr* ly because tlmy hav *• iq. on theui a -to— which look' 
like a toddy palm. 

The whole story or their pretentious and claims is set out at length in the judgment in the 
• Kumudi temple case' in the Sub-Court (East) of Aladura, O.SAXo. 33 of 1898. 

Apparently, judging fr an the Shanans' own published statements of their iase, they rest their 
claim- chiefly upon etymological derivations of their caste-name Shanan, and of Xadan and Gramani. 
their two usual titles. Caste titles and names are, however, of recent oiigin and little can be inferred 
from then;, whatever their meaning may be shown to be. Brahmans, for example, appear to have borne 
the titles of ■ Pillai ’ and 1 Aludali which are now only used by t-udra-, and the Nayak kings, on the 
other hand, called themselves 4 Aivar,’ which is now exclusively the title of Saivito Brahmans. T.» 
this day the cultivating Yellalas. tin* weaving Kaikdlas and tlie semi-civili/ed hill tribe of the Jatapu- 
use equally the title of • Aludali,' and the Balijus and Telagas call themselves ‘Bao : which is 
properly the title of Alahratta Brahmans. Kegarding the derivation of the words Shanan. Xadan and 
Graruani much ingenuity ha- been exercised. Shanan is not found in the earl’er Tamil literature 
at all In the inscriptions of Rajaraja Chula (A.T). 981-1 013). toddy-drawers are referred to as Iluvan- . 
According to Pi,if/a/„ndai, a dictionary of the 10th or 11th century, the names of the toddv-drawi r 
castes are Palaiyar. Xuvasar and i’aduvar. To these tlie Cht'nh} nunti Xib'i'ilu, i Tamil dictionary of 
the ICtit century, adds Saundigar. Apparently, therefore, the Sanskrit word Sauiuligur must have 
been introdne. d (probably by the 1 -rah mans) between the 11th and ltifh centuries, and is a Sanskrit 
rendering of the Tamil word Iluvan. From Saundigar to Shanan is not a long step in tin- corruption ot 
words. The Shanans say that Shanan is derived from the Tamil word Sanrar or Sanrdr which means 
‘ the learned ’ or ‘ the noble.’ But it does not appear that tlie Shanans were ever called Sanrar or 
Sanrdr in any of the Tamil works. The two words Xadan and Griinuni mean the same tiling, namely, 
ruler of a country or (if a village, the former being a Tamil and the latter a Sanskrit word. Xadan, on 
the oth<r hand, means a man who lives in the country, as opposed to T ran, the man who resides in a 
village The title of the caste is X.i.b/n. and it seems more probable that it refer.- to the fact that the 
Iluvan ancestors of the ea>ce lived outside the villages ( South lad inn hiMripfk.n *, Yol. II, I’art I). But 
even if Xadan and Gramani both mean 'rulers', it doe.- not give thn.-e who bear these titles any claim 
to be Kshatriyas. If it did. all the dc-condants of tlie many South Indian Poligars, or petty chiei-. 
would be Kshatriyas. 

The social estimation in which tin* Shanans are held differs in different districts. In Tinnevellv 
and Madura, they are considered of much Ic.-s account than they arc in Tanjorn and Chiugleput. The 
social classification in the Subsidiary Table in this chapter is based on the general opinion of the Hindu 
community regarding each caste, and it is well-known that in the Tinnevelly riots practically every 
caste in the district except the Shanan Christian converts sympathised less with the Shanans’ pre- 
tensions than with the efforts of those who opposed them. (C. P . 1891, para. 319 ; C’.B. 1871, pp. 
1 (ill— 1 1_>3 ; Tanjorn Jinn . , p. 1101 ; Xurth VC of J/cv*., \ol. I, p. 238 ; Alatetr’s Native life in 1 rarancont , 
pp. 99-107. I 

Sharif (-43b: — A Masai man tribe. The word strictly means the descendant of a man of the 
Sheik tribe by a Saiyad woman, but it is often used in a less exact sense. 

Sheik ( 780,30!)- — A Alu-aln an tribe. It properly connotes only Alusalmans of foreign descent 
who are descendants of the flr.-t f lire-* Khalifa.-, or successors of the Prophet, but it is largely returned 
by converts and Alnsalmans of mixed race. 

SaiKAlti — Ail occupational name, meaning ‘a hunter,' used by the Irnlas in South Areot and 
Cliingleput, and so clubbed with tli.it caste. 

Shiva— (031; — A AIusaLman sectarian name. 

SlDi'Alur — A sub-caste of Jogi. 

Sidhi (11) — A t< rritori d name, meaning African. 

Sikh (9B - A sect irian or religious name, lollowers of the reformer Nanah Shall. 

Sikh AND! — A sub-caste of Alondi. 

Siki.ioai: (12) — An U] per India caste of knife grinders. 

Si lava nt — T. iter-dly, ‘the virtuous.’ A sub-sect ot Lingayats. 

Sir.iTYA — A sub-caste of Odiya. 
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SlLi'i — A sub-caste oi P.inchala or Kampala, tin- numbers <t which urn sculptors and stone- Sil.~Ta.Ii. 
carvers. 

Sindui (1) — A territorial name, meaning u man from Sindli. 

Si No AM — Beggars who 'nu.' only from Sales; a sub-ea^te of Sale. Sc- Audi. 

Siolo ' 600) — Oriya toddy-draw ers. See Sonui. 

Sipiti — O riv.i temple-priests and drummers ; a Mib-ca'-te of Ruvulo. 

Siradgar (1)— Unrecognizable. 

Sirim allam — A class of Telugu field-labourers in Yizagi pafaiu ; clubbed with .Mala. 

Sitka — S upposed to be the progeny of a Kliond man and a Haddi woman. They inauul.ictt.re 
the brass rings and bangles worn by the Khonds. A sub-tribe of Khond. 

Si va-Braiimana — A synonym tor Canare-e S'.anikas. 

Sivacuaka — A sub-sect of Lingayats. 

Sivahvija — Same as a i va- Brahmana or Stanika. 

Sivala (Godavari; — Telugu priests in the temples ol village godd>-<-st > ; clubbed with Tambalia. 

Sivivak— L itera’ly. • a palki bearer.’ A sub-caste ot Iduiy an or i oreya. The latter are lj-hcrim n. 

See Best hit. 

Solaga i'.">,7-7). — Canurose-speaking hill cultivators in Coimbatore and the Nilgiris. [ Buchanan's 
Mu sore, do., Yol. 1. p. -Ill: Coimbatore Man., Yol. I. pp. til. 1 ( ; 3 ; Mysore C.li. 1891, p. 238.] 

Sdr.AKAN.vK. Solakula-Ksiiatkiya— Returned as a caste name and as a title by certain 1’allis See 
Iranyavarnm. 

S iliyan — Territorial, meaning ;t man of the Clidla country: dubbed with Chetti or Yelhila. 
both of which castes use tin- name, accordingto tlie nature of the other entries in tiie schedub >. 

S Imadonso- — L iterally. • tho lunar elan ’ : a sub-easte oi t 'diva. 

Somaksiiatri (South Canaral — A sub-caste of Gauiga 
Somara (107Y-A small potter caste on th“ Vizagapatum hill'. 

Somosi i 10;- -A < 'entral Provinces caste of leather workers. 

Sonagara (1,253; — A Koukuni-speukiugoasteoi goldsmiths. y Sc . ‘h (doora Man., Yol. 1. p. Ida.) 

Sondi ■ 32.707) — An Oriya toddy. selling caste. They do not draw toddy themselves, but buy it 
in m Siolos and sell it. They also distil arrack. | C.li. 1891. para. 529.] 

Sonkari ( 107 ) — Oriya bangle makers. Should not 1»*. confus'd with tin- Telugu Sunkari'. 

Smkastak <1) — Unrecognizable. 

Sp.rsn itk.arnam — A sub-caste of Kamam. 

Skivaishnava — A sub-sect of Brahmans. 

Stanika (1,469)— Canurese temple-servants. Tiny claim to be Brahmans, though other Brahmans 
do not admit the claim, and as the total of the caste has declined from -1,650 in 1891 to 1,169 this 
v ear they have apparently returned themselves as Brahmans in considerable numbers. yC.R. U91, 
para. 446; South Canara Man., \ ol. I, p. 151.] 

Sudarman (19,592; — Cultivators chiefly found in the districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

Thcv are imitating the Brahmans and Yellalus in their social customs, and some of them have left otf 
eating meat with the idea of raising themselves in general estimation : but they nevertheless cat in the 
houses of Kalians and Idaiyans Their title is Muppau. [C.li. 1891. para. 358.] 

SllddhO (4,231) — Supposed to be a distinct tribe of Oriya, cultivators on the Gurijirn hills. The 
word means ‘pure. - 

Sddra (1,004' — The fourth of the traditional castes of Mann. ; an indefinite term forbidden ly 
tic- instructions to enumerators, and not really the name of a caste. 

Sf'DKA-KAVtrriYAN — A synonym for Nuvutiy.in or Yelakkattalavan. 

Suciali, Suit al i — Same as Lambadi. 

Sukilakska (13. Godavari'' — A Alusalman occupational term. 

Sulk — A Oanarese word for a piostifute; same as Patramcla. 

Sultan ( 1 — A Mttsalman title, meaning • king.’ 

Sunkaki — F ishermen and cultivators in Godavari : clubbed with Kapu. 

Sunnambukkai'.an — L iterally, ‘a line-man.’ It is an occupational rather than a caste name. 

Lime burning is usually done in liimevelly by the Tondamau caste, in Triebinopoly by Karumba?. in 
Malabjr by Paruvans and elsewhere by Paraiyas and other low castes. 

Sunndri (5,006)- -Oriya goldsmiths. I Rislev's Tr’bes end CcstiJ oj Bturnf. Yoi. II. p. 256, s.v. 

Sonar. ] 

Sunni (4.205) — A M usulman sectarian name. 

Subamari (Salem) — A sub-caste of Odd e. 

Sukti (10) — Unrecognizable. Probably people iron, Surat. 

Surudaiyan — A synonym for Kokkan. 

Svalpv — A sub-caste of Yukkaliga 

Tac’chakkaraiyan (Tanjore) — A synonym for Karaiyan. 

Tac’ciia Ivuruf — B arbers who shave Malabar Kammdlans. 

TacViian— A snb-caste of Kammalan which does carpentry work. 

Tao’chanadan-M u i’ can — A sub-caste of Kuric'chan. 

Takru (1,318) — A Musalman tribe in the Laccadives. [0. R 1891, para. 461.1 

Talavan — L iterally, ‘a chief.’ Returned by some Mara vans in Tinnevelly; clubbed with Maruvum 

TaxIK-Maiiaji (3) — Unrecognizable. 

Tambalia (3,739)— Telugu-speaking temple priests. Their social position differs in different 
localities. They are regarded as Brahmans in Godavari, Kistna and Nelloro and as ShcLrus in the other 
Telugu districts. [C.R. 1891, para. 438. ] 

Tamoli (5) — Upper India betel-leaf sellers and green-grocers. 

Tanda — L iterally, a settlement or camp of Banjaris or Lambadis. A synonym for Lambadi. 

Tandan — A snb-caste of Tiyan. Also the title of headmen of Tiyans anil Malabar Kamm.thin-. 

[C.R. 1891, pata. 526.] 
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Tan.-Tot. I antuva yay— Liti-r.ill y. ‘ thread-weaver : :i Sanskrit word for Sale. 

I APoDANui.r — Telugn beggars; clubbed with Dasuri. 

Tarakan (0,375) — A Mala bar trading caste allied to Mfittan •/./•.. 1891. para. Iti-J. 

1 assay — A Malavalum synoinm for the Telugu I >;Lari. 

I ait a .y — A sub-caste of Kammalan which doe-, goldsmith-' work. 

Telaga (382.677) — A Telugu cultivating caste. See Kainnia. 

Telikula ,019) — A Telugu oil-pressor cast*', which should not be confused with Tellaknln. 

a synonym for Tsikala, or with Telli, a caste of Oriy.i oil-pressors. . C.R. 1M91. para. 501. I 
1 EI.I.AKTT, \ — laterally, * the white clan. A svnonvm for Tsakala. 

Telli 1 18.739) — An Oriya caste of oil-presr,*rs. which has two endogamons sections — llolodia and 
Kliadj 1 . ! < ’.K. 1891, para. 501 : ltislev’s ! Trihi* and Cast's >,t /,'< injal, Vol. II, p. do5, d eli. 

TelugU 0.1 lo) -A linguistic term, tui'aning a man who speaks that language. 

I ti. rut; ( UEri! -A Tamil synonym for danuppan. 

1 KitUVAN A synonym for the .Malabar t'halixans. who are so e.ilh d heiause. unlike most the 
West coast castes, they live iii street.-. 

'1 EvyAMtiAOi A sub-caste of Amluluvisi. tin- members of wliieh -nig and danee in Bhag.ivuti 
Tt-inpleS. 

Thakur 1M9 -A Bombay caste of genealogists and i ultivutois. 

T hanoai. (1, — An occupational term meaning a Mappilla priest. 

TToai.a - A < ’anarcse synonym for the Tamil Palli : applied al-o by tim k'.marese people to anv 
I'amil Sudras of the lower classes. 

TiJii-KoYDiio -A sub-tribe <>f Khonds. 

I'iNDA-KruvppU — J -it* rally, ‘ a teacher who cannot approach.' .V synonym for Kavutivun. 

I iKir.MAi.PAD — A suh-casie of Sdmantan. Also so-called Kshatriyus whoso touch does not i>ollute 
a l’r.thman. C.R. L891, para, 152.5 

'I irumi.’di - -Bricklay* rs whose women are usually prostitutes : found chiefly in Salem and Coimba- 
tore districts. 'I lay air either \ ettuvuns or Kaikolans. and have been dubbed with them according to 
The rith S entered ill the schedules, 

T n uh-N amui — A sub-caste of Ambul.mi-d. the menibi rs of which sing and dance in temples to 
S.isihii i ml other minor deities. 

Tiyan 578,153) — A M ala Liar caste of toddy -drawers. In South Malabar the caste is called jluvan 
or Ta.iii ui. Its members address one another, and arc addressed by the lower classes, as •* Sle'iier ’, 
w-hich is probably another form of Shamir. C.R. 1871, p. L62 : CbR. 1891. para. 525 : Mahhar Mr,,'. 
Vol. i, pp. 112-110; Buchanan's Mysore. etc., Vol. II. pp. 97-99. j 

Tlyoro (1.B81 -Oriya tisherincn who also make lotus-leaf platters. They have four endogamons 
section-!, viz.. 1'orai. Ghodai, Artia and Kulodondia. In social position they are about on a par with 
ihe TMugu l’allis ami abot e rim Oriv.i Kondras. S. e Tlvar in Bi-lev'., t'nbe* uud Caste* »f l',c,i ;id 
Vol. II. p :*2S."| ' ‘ ' " 

Tdda (807)- A pa -torn 1 tribe found only on tin- IS ilgi’.i Hills. In 1881, they numbered 075 and 
:n 1891, *19, so they are apparently steadily increasing. Special precautions wore taken this vour. 
however, t') sen that none were omitted. (Marshall's Phrenologist among the TMah; Brocks' J'riinitire 
I r ibt'<s of the pp. a .19: Madras Journal at Cnenc- and Lit- rut tire. Vol. VIII. pp. loo m3; 

\ ol. XI\ . pp. . * 1 10; Cit/gin Man., A ol. I. pp. J Si 202: Madras Mu.\unn Eulhtin, No. 1 no 
1 11-184 and Vol. IV, No. 1. pp. 1 21. 11 

Togata ',8s. Is7 -A Teltigu w eaving caste found ch icily in Cuddapah and Anuntapur. < '. I,'. I s;)i ( 
para. 485 ; Bnchanan's Mysore, etc., Yol. 1, pp. 151, 219 ; Sorth Arcot Man., Vol. I, p. 210. • 

Tohala ( 958 . — Oriya. hill-cultivators and petty' traders found in the Gan jam Agency. 

Tolagahi- -A sub-cast*- of Mutraeha. 

Tola.y- Literally, ‘ a skin-man ’ : a synonym for Tolkollau. 

Toni (1 ) — Unrecognizable'. 

Tolkollau (- .305, — Literally, ‘a l*‘ather-smith.’ They are leather-workers and dyers and also 
gymnasts and teachers of gymnastics. In their marriage and other customs they follow- the Malabar 
Kamrn ala us and other polluting cash's, they are also called Vatti-Kurup, Chuya-Kurup and Vil-Karup. 
'ITieir title is Kurup. 

Toll akkad an —Literally, ‘ a man w ith a big hole in his ears ’. Taken as a sub-caste of Slain, 'in . as 
the people returning it used the Shunan agnomen of Nadan. They are preparers and sellers of husked 
rice in Madras. 

Toluyan— T he title of tin' persons who returned Tolu van as their caste name was Nayakkan ; 
Their mother-tongue was Tamil: and they followed various occupations. Hence entries of the name 
were clubbed with L’alli. 

Tondaman (2.895)— Also calk'd Sunnambukkaran (q.r.) ; a Tamil caste of lime-burners found only 
in the Tinnoveily district. It has two endogamons sub-divisions, Tondaman and So lagan. It is said 
to be a branch of the Kalians which migrated to Tinnoveily from Pmiukkdttai, or the Tondaman’s 
eonntry. Its members are now drummers and pipers as well as lime-burners. Brahmans are their 
purohits but they are not allowed to go into Hindu tempi*'. Their widows may remarry. T hey will 
••at in the houses of Maravans. Their title is Sdlagan 

Tonti (1.835) — laterally, ‘ threadmen Oriya cotton weavers in Ganjam. j See Tiinti in Rislcvks 
7 nbes and Caste* of Bengal, Y ol II, p 295.] 

Topaz (1) — Unrecognizable. 

Toreya (TO, 319) — L'anarese fishermen and palki-bearers found in Salem and Coimbatore. See 
Ik-stha. [C.R. 1891, para. 510; Buchanan’s Mysore, etc., Vol, I, pp. 397. 178.] 

Tottiyan (150,163) — Telugu cultivators. The Tottiyans or Kambalattans of the Tan j ore district, 
are, however, said to he vagrants and to live by pig-bree dng, snake-charming and begging. So are 
the sub-division called Kattu-Tottiyans in Tinnevelly. The headman among the Tinnevelly Tottivan# 
is called the Mandai-Periadanakkaran or Servaikaran. Their marriages are not celebrated in their 
houses, but in panda Is of green leaves erected for the occasion on the village common. However 
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wealthy the couple may he, the only grain which thev may eat at the wedding festivities is either Ts&.~Vad» 

cumbu or horse-gram. The patron deities of the caste arc Jakkumma and Bommakka, two women who 

committed s tali. The morality of their women is loose. The custom of marrying hoys to their paternal 

aunt’s or maternal uncle’s daughter, however old she may be, also obtains and in such cases the 

bridegroom's father is said to take upon himself the duty of begetting children to his own -on. Divorce 

is easy and remarriage is freely allowed. They otter rice and arrack to their ancestors. The Kuttu- 

Tuttnaus will eat jackals, rat- and the le iviug- of other poopD. Tottiia women will not eat in the 

houses of Brahmans, hut no explanation of this is forthcoming. Tin- men wear .-Liver anklets on 

both legs, and also a bracelet on one of the upper arms, both of which practices are uncommon, while 

the women wear bungles only on the lett arm instead of on both as usual. .Some of the Zamindais in 

Madura belong to this caste. The caste title is Nayakkan. 0. Lb 1-S‘tl, para. 361: OR. 1671, p. 146; 

Madura Part II, pp. 81-81.] 

Tsakala '360,2 15 ; M. 126) — The washerman caste of the Telugu country. [C.R. 1891, para. 189 ; 

North Arcot Man., Yol. I, p. 237.] 

Tulivandix — A synonym for Pattapu. 

Tulumai; — L iterally, • a native ot the Tuiu country ’ ; a sub-caste of Mavilan which speaks Tula. 

T unxakan — L iterally, 'a tailor ' ; a sub-caste of Nayar which consist- of tailors. 

Turk (6) — A Musalman territorial name. 

Udaiyan (12,548) — A title used by the Xattamaus and Malaimans. 

Uiiasi (12) — Central India religious mendicants and dr-\oters 

Uliyakaran — Literally, * a menial servant ’. A synonym tor Parivaram. 

Ulmali (1) — Unrecognizable. 

Uxi'itiri — A sub-caste of San antan. [C.R. 1891. para. 353.] 

UxuruL.WAiir — Literally, - a dyer’; a sub-caste ot Rangari. 

Upp ara (no, 178) ~[ Salt-woikers found ;n all the di-trict-. The same caste i- called Uppara 

Uppiliyan (43,604) J ill the Te.ug-a di-tricts, where ;r speak- 1 elugtt. and Uppiliyan in the Tamil 
country, where its home-speech is sometimes Tamil and sometimes Telugu. In Coimbatoie and .Salem, 
some of the UppiliyansalsospeakCanare.se. LXow that the manufacture of salt from salt-e-.rtii is 
prohibited the-e people have taken to earth- w..rk and day labm.r. T lie Telugu Upparas are - .id to be 
divided into two sections called • Yedu-Madala ’ .seven Madal.is: a Mailala = H-. 2) and Padauaru- 
Madala 'sixteen Mddalas), from the amount of the bride price or - Yoli ‘ they give for a bride. 

The caste has also exogenous gdtras. Three of the-e are called PaidipuLt, Jangdlo and Itonagula. The 
Upparas occasionally employ Brahmans as priests, but the Kongo d-'o.mbntore) Uppiliyan- use Xotti- 
yaus. In both castes marriage is either infant or adult, and in both divorcees and widows may remarry. 

Amon-a the Upparas the tali is tied round the bride's neck by the i ri degroom, but among the 
Uppiliyans his sister tie- it. The Uppiliyan-’ marriage ceremony i- unusual Tile couple are made to 
sit inside a wall made of piled-up water-pots, the ends of their cloths are tied together, and then the 
women present pour the contents of -ome of the pots over them. In both castes tile dead are sometimes 
burnpd and sometimes buried. Xsither perforin sraddlia. but the Upparas give Brahmans rice and 
vegetables on Pongal day as a kind of substitute. Both castes eat mutton anil pork and drink alcohol. 

The Uppiliyans take a rather higher position in the Tamil country than the Upparas do in the Telugu 
districts. [C.R. 1871, p. 157 ; C.R. 1891. paras. 504 and 505 : Buchanan's Ilgaur-.. etc.. A’ol. I, p. 211 : 

Indian J ntiquarg for 1879, p. 218: Mt/nori C.R. , p. 219; North Anot Mti)/.. Yol. I. p. 2 16.1 

Urali (62,79 7: M. 2) — Agricultural labourers in Coimbatore, Xrichinopoly and Madura. In 
South Malabar, however, the wor.l i- u synumm for Kohiy.in. There seems to be some connection 
between tho Uralis and the Am balakarans or Muttiriyan-. Muttiriyan is a sub-division of both Urali 
and Ambalakaran ; and both of those are found in the same districts. Perhaps tho Uralis are an 
offshoot of the Tamil Yalai\ans, which by change of occupation hits transformed itself into a distinct 
caste. (See Ambalakaran.) The caste is split up into a number of sub-divisions called after the name 
of tho tract or nddu in Trichinopolv which each inhabits. To trot back into the caste an excommunicated 
man has to kill a sheep or goat before the elders and mark hi- forehead with its blood, lie then gives 
a feast to the assembly and puts part of the food on the roof of hi- hou-e. Tf the crow- eat this he is 
received back into tho caste. ^ Brahmans always put out portion- of the sraddlia offerings in the same 
way, and judge whether they are acceptable or not by noting if the crows eat them or not . Marriage 
is infant or adult. A man detected in an intrigue with an unmarried wotaan is titled and has to marry 
her, and at the wedding his waist-string is tied round her neck instead of a tali. The well-to-do people 
of the caste employ Brahmans as priests, but others content themselves with their own elders. Widows 
and divorced women may marry again. The dead are either burned or buried. The richer members 
of the caste perform sraddlia. They drink alcohol and eat 'owls, mutton, pork, ti-h, rats, etc. In 
social position they come below the Idaiyans, Tottiyans and Kalians. Their title is Kavandan. [C.R. 

1891,, para. 389.] 

Uritavan — A synonym for the Canarese Bedarus in Malabar. 

Uriya — S ee < *diya. 

Ur- Udaiyan — Literally, ‘ lord of a village ’ : a synonym for Nattaman. 

Urukkatan (482) — A Musalman tribe in the Laccadive Islands. 

Urumikkarax — L iterally, one who plays on the drum called Urumi. They are Tottiyans in Madura 
and Paraiyans elsewhere. 

Utlavadu — An occupational term, meaning ‘ makers of tif/ams’. An utlam is a sort of hanging 
receptacle for pots, etc., constructed of palmyra fibre, which some of the Yerukalas make and sell. 

Taken as a sub-caste of Yerukala. 

Uttrasi — A sub-caste of the Oriya Boishnobos. 

Vada — L iterally, ‘a boatman’; a sub-caste of Palli. Vadas, however, often call themselves 
Balijas. 

Vadamaliyar — A sub-caste of Chetti in the Madura district. 

V adiri — A title assumed by the Koliyaus of Tinnevelly. 
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Yad.-Van. v adr a, Yai-eanw — A sub-ca-te ot Kamsala. They are Telugu carpenters. See Kammalan. 

Vadugan (95.92 1) — Literally, • .1 Telugu n an ’. A linguistic term wrongly returned as a caste 
name by Katnmas, Ktipus and Balijas in the Tamil districts. 

"Vahi;gayan ( I’irmevcllv) — Literally, • a Telugu shepherd’. A '1’amil synonym for Golla. TTieir 
title is either Kune or Naidu. 

Yaguniyav — A suh-easte of M.idiga or ( 'hakkilivan in the 'J amil districts. 

Vaikhanasa (Godavari and Kistua — Follow era of the rishi Vaikhanasa. A sub-set t of Brahman 
Vaishnava tin* members of whieh are mainly temple .-.ervants. See Brahman. 

Vaikavi — A sub-caste of Pandaram. They are found only in the Tinnevelly district, where they 
are measurers of grain and pujaris in village temples. 

Vaishnava — A name usually applied in tie* schedules to isatunis. 

Vaisya ,19.159) — The third of the traditional castes of Manu. It is doubtful whether there are 
any true Dravidian Yai-yas, but some of the Dra vidian trading castes, notably the Komatis, are 
treated as Vaisyas by the Brahmans, though the latter do not admit their right to perform the religious 
ceremonies which are restricted by the Yddas to the twice-born, and require them to follow only the 
Puranic rites. 

Yatali. Yojali — S ame as Ojali. 

Vakkaliga, Okkihya.v I 68,985) — Canarese cultivators who originally belonged to Mysore and are 
found maiulv in .Madura and Coimbatore. The caste is split up into several sub-divisions, the names 
of two of wi.icli, Nona ba and Gangadikara. are deiived trom former divisions of the Mysore country. 
Each of these is again split up into totemisric exogamous sections, some of which are Chinnada-kula 
fgold), Belli-kula silver), Khajjiya-kuL> (a < ake), Yemme-kula (a buftalo), Alagi-kula (a pot), Jola- 
kula (chdlum). The termination ’kiila’ means a clan. Sfouit* of the details of their marriage ceremonies 
are unusual. The bridegroom wears a sword, ragi is ground, a jmnb'i tree is planted, and the bodies 
of the couple are rubbed with turmeric. They employ Brahman priests and aie taking to burning their 
dead, but they eat animal food. [C'.IL 1891, para. 379; Buchanan's Mysore, etc., Vul. I, pp. 221-223. 
242, 313, 371-375; Indian Antiquary for 1873, p. 5>) ; Mysoi e C’.li. 1891, p.225; tsouth Canara Man., 
Yol. I, p. 164 , Journal oj the Anthropological Srn idy of Bombay, Yol. I, pp. 449-474.] 

Yakkalu-makkalu— S ame as Yakkaliga. 

Yala Chetti — A Malavalam and Tamil name for the Gazulu Balijas. 

Yalauadava — A class of Canarese musicians ; taken as a sub-caste of Devadiga. 

Valaiyan (360,296 ; M. 4) — A shikari caste found mainly in Madura and Tanjore. In the latter the 
names Ambalakaran, Servaikaran, Yedan. Siviyan and Kuruvikkaran are indiscriminately applied to 
the caste. The connection between them and the Ambalakarans and Uralis has been referred to in the 
notes on those two castes. The .Madura Valaiyans are less Bruhrnanised than those in Tanjore, the latter 
employing Brahmans as priests, forbidding the marriage of widows, occasionally burning their dead, 
and being particular what they eat. But they still cling to the worship of all the usual village gods 
and goddesses, j C.R. 1891. para, o 1 0 ; Tanjor Mon., p. 193'; Madura Man., Part II, p. 63. J 

Valangamattan — L iterally, ‘ people of the right-hand division ’. An honorific name assumed by 
some Paraiyatis. 

Yalangan — A synonym for Ndkkun. 

Valekara — S ame as Yilyakara. 

Vaxilan — L iterally, ‘ one without a sword ' . A sub-caste of the Madura Agamndaiyans. 

Vai.inchiyan — A synonym for Yelakkattalavan. 

YAli-Sugriva — A synonym for Lambadi: Yali and Sugriva were two monkey chiefs mentioned in 
the Ramayana and the Lambddis say they are descended from them. 

Yai.lvbak. — A sub-caste of the South Arcot Kalians. Its title is Pillai. 

Vallamban ' 2 1,2 11; — A cultivating Tamil caste found in Tanjore and Madura. [C.R. 1891, para. 
362 ; Madura Man.. Part II, p. 57.] 

Yali.i-Am mai-Kvttam — A synonym for Kura van. Literaly, * followers of Yalli-Ammai the wife of 
the god Subi’iihmanya, who is claimed to have been a Kurava woman. 

Vallodi — A sub-caste of Samaritan. [C.R. 1891, para. 350.] 

Valluvan (5 L760 ; M. 2)— A caste of priests to the Paraiyans and Pallans who were originally* 
Paraiyans themselves, hut now will not dine or intermarry with them. [ North Arcot Man.. Vol. 1, pp. 
199-200 ; C.R. 1x91. para. 437. j In Malabar, it is the name of a class of boat-men. 

Yalmika — L iterally, ‘an ant-lidl A synonym for Boya. 

Yal-Nambi — A synonvm for Mil-sad. ‘ Nambi’ is a title of Brahmans and ‘ Till ’ means a sword, 
and the tradition is that the name arose from the ancestors of the paste having lost some of the 
privileges of the Vedic Brahmans owing to tlw.ir having serve 1 as soldiers when Malabar was ruled by 
the Brhnmans prior to the (lays of the Perumals. 

Valuvadi (5,632) — Cultivators in the Pudukkottai State. 

Valli (783) — laterally, ‘a trader’. A Konkani-speaking trading caste. 

Vaniyan (171.138) — Oil-pressers among the 'Tamils, corresponding totheTelugu Gandlas, Canarese 
Ganigns, Malabar Chakkans and Oriya Tellis. Entries of Yanivan occurring in Malabar have been 
clubbed with Chnkkan \ dnivan w.is also icturned in C.mara and was similarly clubbed with Chakknn, 
hut tills seems to have been wrong, as some of them arc Konkani-speaking traders, see Yam. 

For some obscure reason Manu classed oil-pressing as a base occopition, and all followers of the 
celling are held in smalL esteem, and in Tinnevelly they are not allowed to enter the temples. In con- 
sequence, however, of their services in lighting the temples (in token of which all < f them except the 
Malabar Vaniyans and Chakkans W’e.ir the sacred thread) they are earning a higher position, and some 
of them use the sonorous titles of Juti-Sagurattar (dwell' r- in tin 1 city of light) and Tiru-iilahku- 
N agaraltdr (dwellers in the pity of holv lamp-). They employ Brahmans as priests, practise infant 
marriage and prohibit widow marriage, usually burn their dead, and decline to eat in the houses of 
any caste below Brahmans. However, even the washermen dec i no nevertheless to eat with them. 
Like the Gandlas, they have two Mib-di visions, Ottai-sekkdn and Irattai-sekkan, who use respectively 
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one bullock and two in their mill*. Oddly enough, the former belong- to tin- right-hand faction and Varu-VeL 
the latter to the left. 'I heir usu il title i> Ohetti. [C.R. 1891, para. 198 ; 'l'aujore Man., p. 189 ; North 
Arcol Man.. Yol. 1, p. 231.] 

Vannan (208,713; M. 17) — Tamil washermen. In Malabar, the same as Mannan, (q.v.) [C.R. 

1891, para. 488 : Madura Man., Part II, p. 73: I a,ij,,ri Man., p. 197 ; North Arcot Man.. Vol. I. p. 

237.] 

Vannattan' — A synonym for Yebittedan. 

Vanniyan — A synonym for Palli. 

Vasi’aku' — L iterally, ‘a strong man’ ; a sub-caste of Telaga. See Kanirna. 

Yi.su vas — A name assumed by oil-pressing Yaniw.ns who have left their traditional occupation 
and taken to grain and other trade. 

Vakakurup —A title u f the Malabar Para vans. 

Varivax — A sub-caste of Ambalav.lsi. ^PR. 1891. para. 114.] 

Varunakulajt — L iterally, ‘ Varuna's elan,’ Vanina being the god of rain. A synonym for Karai- 

yan. 

Yattakkadax — L iterally, ‘ a native of Yattakad’: a name given to the Chakkans of South 
Malabar. 

Yatti — L iterally, • an instructor’ : a .synonym tor Kavntiyan. 

Vatti-kurup — A synonym for Tolkollan. 

Vayani, Yayiniax — S ame a> Yagnmyan. 

Vedan (25,519)— A T amil-speaking labouring and hunting caste, the members of which were 
formerly soldiers and subsequently daeoits. The name means a hunter, and is loosely applied to the 
Irulas in some places. There is some connection between the Yedans and the Tamil Vettuvans (q.v.), 
but its precise nature is not clear. Marriage is either infant or adult. Widows may marry their late 
husband's brother or his agnates. Some employ Brahmans asptiests. They either burn or bury their 
dead. They claim descent from Kannappa Xayanur, one of the 83 Saivite saints (cf. Amhalakaran). 

Their title is Nnyakkan. [C.IL 1S91 . para. 538 : Madura Man.. Part II, p. 63 ; North Arcot Man., Vol. I, 
p. 234; Mateer’s Native Life in Trarancor'-. p. 60. j 

Velakkattalavan (8,767) — Malay alaui barbers who serve only Nay ars and higher castes. 

Their women act as midwives, 1891, para. 471.1 

Velama (136,327) — Telugu cultivators. See Karuma. [C.R. 1891. para. 342; Indian Antiquary 
for 1879, p. 216; North Arcot Man., Yol. I. p. 216 . \ 

Yklampax— Literallv. 4 a rope-dancer ; : a sub-caste of the Malabar Andis. 

Texan— A title used by Kusavans. It is equivalent to Yellala. 

Velan (3, 1 20) — Malayiilam devil-dancers, sorcerers and physicians. Their women act as mid- 
wives. [C.R. 1891, para. 516.] 

Vellala (2,378,7 39; M. 1) — The Vella las are the great cultivating caste of the Tamil country, 
and by general consent the tirst place in social esteem among the Tamil Sudra castes is awarded to them. 

To give detailed descriptions of the varying 'customs of a caste which numbers, as this does, over two and 
a quarter millions aud is found till over the Presidency is unnecessary, but the internal construction of 
the caste, its self-contained and distinct sub-divisions, and the methods by which its numbers are 
enhanced by' accretions from other castes are so typical of the corresponding characteristics of many 
of the Madras castes that it seems to be worth while to set them out shortly. 

The caste is tirst of all split up into four main divisions named after the tract of country in which the 
ancestors of each originally' resided. These arc (1) TonJamarutalom. or the dwellers in the Pallava 
country, the present Chingleput and North Arcot districts, the titles of which division are Mudali, Reddi 
and Nainar ; (2) 861‘ytt, or the men of the Chdla country, the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts of the 
present day, the members i f which are called Pillai : (3) Pdndya , the inhabitants of the Pandyan 
Kingdom of Madura and Tinnevelly. which division also uses the title of Pillai ; and (1) Kongo, or 
those who resided in the Kougu country, which corresponded to Coimbatore aud Salem, the men of 
which are called Kavandnns. 

The members of all these four main territorial divisions resemble one another in their essential 
customs. Marriage is either infant or adult, the Pnranic wedding ceremonies are followed, and (except 
among the Konga ViTlalasl, Brahmans officiate. They all burn their dead, observe 15 days’ pollution, 
and perform the Karumantaram ceremony to remove the pollution on the sixteenth day. There are no 
marked occupational differences among them, most of them being cultivators or traders. Each division 
contains both Yaishnavite- and Saivitos and (contrary to the rule among the Brahmans) differences of 
sect, are not of themselves any bar to intermarriage. Each division has Pandarams, or priests, recruited 
from among its members, who officiate at funerals ami minor ceremonies, and some of th‘-se wear 
the sacred thread, while other Yellalus only wear it at funerals. All Yelldlas perform sraddhas and 
observe the ceremony' of invoking their ancestors on the Mahalava days (a piece of ritual which is 
confined to the twice-born and the higher classes of Sudrasi, all of them decline to drink alcohol or to 
eat in the houses of anv but Brahmans, and all of them may' dine together. 

Yet no member of any on-* of these four main divisions may marry into another, and, moreover, 
each of them is split lip into snb-divi-ions (having generally a territorial origin) the members of which 
again may not intermarry'. 

Thus the Tond.unnndalnm VrUdias ere sub-divided into the Tuluvas, who are supposed to have come 
from the Tulu country ; the Poonamallee YeT.ilas, so called from the t wri of that name near Madras ; 
and the Kondaikattis (those who tie their hair in a knot without shaving it). None of these three will 
intermarry. 

The Sitlii/a Velldlas are sub-divided into the Vella n Chettis, meaning ‘the Yellala merchants ’ (who 
are again further split up into three or four other territorial divisions) ; the Kodikkals (betel-garden) 
who grow the betel-vino; and the Kanakkilinattar, or inhabitants of Kana]. Kilinadu. These throe 
similarly may not intermarrv, but the last is such a small unit and girls in it are getting so scarce 
that its members are now going to other sub-divisions fur their brides. 
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The Pdndya VeVdlas are sub-divided into the Knrkiittn- or K.iraikdttus, who, notwithstanding the 
legends about tlieir oriuiu q-ee C.K. 1891, [ur.i. 356,, are probably a territorial Kuh-division mined 
from a place called K.iraikadu : the Nangudis and Panjais. the origin ot' whom is not clear; the 
Arumburs and Sirukudis, so called from villages of those names in the IVtndia country; the Aguniudai- 
vans, who are probably recruits from the caste of mat name ; the Nirpu-is, meaning the wearers of the 
sacred ashes; and the Kdttai \ e. lakes or ’Fort A elhila- ' The-e last are a small -ub-divi.-i, n tile 
members of which live in the Sri . aikuntam Fort and observe the -trh 9 -t gnshn (see C. 11. 1891. para. 
■356). Though they are, as has been seen, a -ub-dii ision < f a suh-di\ision or a caste, yet their objection 
to marrying outside their own circle is so strong that, thoiigli they are fast dying out because there are 
so few' girls among them, they dec line to go to tile other sub-di\ Finns for brides. 

The Kongo Villains are suh-divided into the Sendahii- , red-headed hen), PadaitaLiis (leaders of 
armies). Yellikkai pthe silver hands)., I’ayalamkatti wearer- of coral). M alaiyadi (foot of the hills), 
Tollnkauu (ears with big holes), Attangaruis (river hank) and others, the 1 origin of none of which 
is clearly known, hut the members of which never inn-rmarrv. 

In addition to all these divi-iotis anu sub-divisions of the Y< llala caste proper, there are now-u-days 
many groups which really belong to quite distinct ca-tes but which call themselves Yellalas and pretend 
that they belong to that caste, although in origin they had no connection with it. These nominally 
cannot intermarry with any of the genuine Yellala-. but the caste is so widely diffused that it cannot 
protect itself against these invasions, and after a few generations the orient of the new recruits is 
forgotten and they have no difficulty in passing th< inselves oil as real members of the community. 
The same thing occurs in the Ntiyar ca-te in Malabar. It nay he imagined what a mixture of blood 
arises from this practice, and how puzzling the variation- in the cranial measurements of Yellalas taken 
at random are likely to become. Instances of members of other castes who have assumed the name and 
position of the Yellalas are the Yettuva Yellalas. who are really Yettuvaiis ; the Puluva Yellalas, who are 
only Pulavans ; the Illam Yeilalas, who are Panikkan- ; the Ivaraiturai ^lord of the shore) Yellalas, who 
are Ivaraiyans ; the Karukamattai (palmyra leaf stem; Yelhil.w. who are Slid nans ; the Gazulu 
'bangle) Yellalas. who are Balijas ; the Guha (Eama’b boatman j Yellalas. who are Sembadavans : and 
the lrkuli Y'ellalas, who are Yannans. The children of dancing- girl- also often call themselves 
Mudali, and claim in time to be Yellalas, and even Paraiyans as-unm the title Pillai, aim trust to its 
eventually enabling them to pass themselves off as members of the caste. 

This account of the constitution of this c-aste will show how difficult it is to decide what shall 
be considered to be a ‘inaia caste’ at tile present day, and how puzzling the work of clubbing the 
caste sub-divisions returned in the schedules may sometime- become. And every clay thesp difib ulties 
increase as (except among a few of the better educated cla-ses) sub-divisions within a caste are becoming 
yearly more minute, while the limits which formerly separated one main caste clearly from another 
are growing less and less distinct. ! C.K. 1871, pp. 114-5 : C.K. 1S91, para. 356 ; Buchanan’s Mysore, 
etc., Yol II, pp. 38-40 ; Madam Mon., Part II. pp. 27-34 : Tmjcii Mon., pp. 178-1S2 ; Coimbatore 'Man., 
Yol. I, pp. 56-61 ; North Ar cot Man., Y*ol. I, pp. 209-211.1 

Veluttedan ill, 629) — Malabar washermen. I hey only wash for Niiyars and ca-tes at ore the 
Nayars in rank. Nambudri- arc, not polluted by cloths wu-iied by thorn, and if such a cloth is touched 
by a man of lo ver caste the Veluttedan can remove the pollution by merely sprinkling it with ashes 
and water. [C.K. 1891, para. 493.] 

Yengibi — T amil-speaking cultivators and labourer- n Ch ingle put, whose title is Nayakkan. 4 hey 
are reported to be identical with the Irakis and were clubbed with that caste. 

Yktagiki — A sub-caste of Mutracha. 

Yiittaikkaras — L iterally, ‘a hunter'. An occupational term returned by Boyas, Irulas. and 
Kora vans, and clubbed with one or the other according to the district in which it occurred, the 1 title in the 
schedule, and so on. 

Vettuvan (Tamil) 7 4,889 — An agricultural and hunting caste found mainly in Salem. Coirubatoro 
and Madura. The name* means ‘ a hunter ’ They av-> probably of the same stuck as the Yedans, though 
the exact connection is not clear, hut they now consider them-elve- superior to that caste and are even 
taking to calling them. -elves Y littuva Yellalas (see Y ellala Tradition says that the Kongu kings 
invited Yettnvans from the (Jlidla and IYukImi qountrie- to a— i-t them against the Keralas. Another 
story says that the caste helped the Chela king Aditya Yarma to conquer the Kongu country during the 
latter part of the ninth century. In paragraph 538 of the 1891 Census Report reference is made to the 
belief that the Yedans are identical with the Yedduh- of Ceylon. Ttt connection with this supposition it. 
is reported that the Yettuvaiis worship a goddess called Kandi-Amman, which may jiossiblv mean ‘ the 
goddess of Kandv.’ Of the endogunnnis sections into which the caste is divided the more numerically 
important are VenganC i. Kilangu 1 root), Pasari, Virugu ■ firewood - PatuuicU (slicatli of the cocoanut leaf) 
and Yilli (how). I’hev liave their ow n barber-, who si em a l-o to form a separate sub-division and are 
called Yettuva Ambattans or Navidans, both of which words mean ‘ barber.’ T’hoso are said to refuse 
to serve any otic lower in caste than a Konga Yellala. Nominally they tire Hindus, but they are said 
ro worship the seven Kannimar, or aboriginal goddesses, to whom the Irulas ( q.r .) also pay homage. 
The , eat meat and drink alcohol, though some of those who are endeavouring to increase their social 
repute are taking t<> vegetariani-m. Widow marriage is forbidden. They either burn or burv the 
dead, hut no ceremonies are performed for deceased ancestors. Their customs are thus a curious 
mixture of those followed by high castes and low ones. Their ordinary title is Kavandan. [C.K. 1891, 
para. 390. ] 

Vettuvan (Malayalam) 15,696 — Agricultural serfs, shikaris and collectors of forest produce who 
live in the Malabar jungles. They have two endoganious sub-divisions called Kudi and Poringala. 
The former keep their hair long and their women wear a cloth. The latter have top-knots and their 
women dress in leaves, which they wear only round their waists and renew daily. The latter arc an 
unclean s-et of people who live in rude bamboo and n ed huts and will eat anything down to carrion. 
Yet they consider themselves superior to Clierumans and Pulaiyans and are careful not to be 
polluted by them. They are nominally Hindus and follow' Maruniakkattayam. This same name is 
also borne bv a class of masons and salt-workers in the low country in Malabar. 
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A imiA ka-m'.vi a — A low elass of wandering beggars : elubbed with Mala. 

A ii.-ki Kt p A synonym for Tdlkollan. 

^ ii i.r\ v\- f .if oral I v. ‘a bowman ’ : a synonym for Tamil-speaking I ruins m < ’liinirlepat 
\ ii v \kara — A sub-caste of Ser\egara or lvotegaru. 

Vipravinodi Is, • —'I eliigu-speakiug beggars who beg only train Brahmans. See Audi 
A iliABHADR vh'i i,\m — A s\ nom in for A'anm'ui. Yirabhadran is the washermen's patron deitv. 
Viramushti 1 .*>77 — A Telugu beggar caste See Audi. 

A ika \ \T r.l.v. \ f K \.v \ Kiv.vii — I.iterall\. • a drummer.’ They were origiualiv temple servant' ! >ur 
they now do miscellaneous day labour. All their females are prostitutes, and the name ha- been 
clubbed w ith Dj.'i. Their titles are Alestri and Aludali. 

\ (kasaiva — A synonym for Lingavat 
A inruAiYAX — A synonym for Nokkan 

\ Iswa Bra UMAX. \ is wa karma — A -\nonvm for Kani'ala or Kanuualau. 

Aiiliiin South <’unaru: — A sub-caste of Kmnbara. 

Vodo ■ 76 — A small caste of Oriyi basket-makers and cultivators in the Vi/ag.ipatam Auenev. 

\ n.rn'LA- — A class of indigo dyers in Yizngapatum ; a sub-caste of Tsakahi. 

AVaiiabi 1 — A Miisalman sectarian name. 

\ \ kAKI. Yakakli' — A sub. caste of Mutraeha. 

A a kin'i-ki i \m — A small c lass of Telugu beggars : dubbed with Dasari . 

Yanadi ',103.906 — A Telugu -speaking forest tribe found chiedy in Xeliore. The name is also 
given to Telugu-speaking Irulas (q.r.) in Chingieput. C.R. 1891. para. 417 : Xelhr> 31" u., pp. 1 18-154 : 
North At cot 31" n.. Vol . I, pp. 219-251 ; Ncrfras Muxeum Bulletin, Yol. I V, No. 2. 

AAxa'li — E ntries ot tliis name were clubbed with Yanadi, but it has since been reported that in 
Bissamciittaek talok of the AYzagapatum Agency there is a separate caste calh d A'anati or Y’eueti 
I>ora which is distinct from either Yanadi or Konda ttora. 

Yata of .696 . — Telugu toddy-drawers. [C.R. 1891. para. 523. 

A' at ao ik r — Same as Yetagiri : a sub- caste ot Mutraeha. 

Y'ei.ama- Same as A'elama. 

Yexuvuo, Bexv.mio — A sub-tribe of Poroja. 

Yeraya (T — A forest tribe belonging to Coorg. 

Yerravala ( 1.968' — A forest tribe in Coimbatore and Malabar. 

Yerukala d»-5.ol3 .— A wandering tribe of thieving, begging, fortune-telling and basket-making 
gipsies found living in movable bamboo and date mat huts in all the Telugu districts. They have 
usually been treated as the same as the Kuravas, but, as is stated in the note on the latter caste, they 
seem to be distinct. Each gang has its own headman or Berumanasam (the big mail), who presides 
over the panchayats which enquire into caste offences such as adultery, entering another man’s 
hut. dressing like ordinary Sudras. or the wearing by women of clay bangles on the right arm. which 
should be reserved for brass ones. [ Cuddopah 3bn.. p. 35; Xellore 3Inn., p. 134-162.] 

Yogi-Gurukkal fl,437) — A Malayalam-speaking beggar caste. They are .ul-o priests in Kali 
temples and pial schoolmasters. They bury their dead in a sitting posture, See Audi. 
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The statistic 

Where the figures are to be found. 


of the occupation" of the people will ho found in tlio 1-59 page" 
and 2. Sod column"; of Imperial Table XV. Those of 
the occupation" of certain "elected came." are given in 

,1 


eu m 


Changes in the arrangement of the 
material. 


Imperial Table XVI. Certain of the main fact" in each of these are exhibit* 
the "ub"idiary table" at the end of thi" chapter and in diagram" Xo". 27-32 in a 
form in which they can be more readily appreciated than from the actual figure." 
themselves. 

2. Subsidiary table 1 at the end of thi" chapter give" in one view the .scheme 

under which the occupation" of the people are arranged 
occupations. 1116 ° £ classification of in the table". It will be "een that they are first divi- 
ded into eight “ Clares.” that these Classes are next 
sub-divided into 24 “ Orders, ' and that these in turn are split up into 79 ‘• sub- 
order".” The sub-orders are finally divided into 520 “groups. - ’ This main 
scheme of arrangement was pre"cribed by the Census Commissioner for India and is 
the same in its essentials a" that followed in 1891 . For reasons which appear later, 
however, few detailed comparisons between the 1901 and 1891 statistics can be 
usefully instituted. 

3. The printing of Table XV has been re-arranged, and in consequence it 

occupies only 139 pages against the 370 filled by the 
corresponding table of 1S91. It also shows the dis- 
tribution of each occupation among the various districts 

in one column on one page, and an index is prefixed to it. It gives the “actual 
workers ’ at each occupational group separately from those who are merely ** depend- 
ents,' and it further distinguishes those actual workers who are “ partiallv agri- 
culturist,” that is, have an interest of some kind in land, from those who are not. 

f hi" elaboration was rendered possible by an important change in the column 
in the enumeration schedules devoted to the entry of occupations. In 1891 there 
was only one column for occupations and in this the means of subsistence both of 
actual workers and of dependents were shown, the latter being distinguished from 
the former by the addition of the word ‘•dependent” to the entrv of 
Partial agriculturists were also noted as such in the same column, 
get two facts recorded in one column have never succeeded, and in this case the 
failure was so obvious that the distinction between dependents and actual workers 
was abandoned in the compilation. 

This \ eai thi" column was split into three — one for the principal occupation of 
actual workers, a second for their subsidiary occupation, if any, and a third for the 
occupation of those who did not actually follow any calling themselves but depended 
on others for their livelihood. In the cases of these last the 
of the person on whom they depended was entered. 

4. These changes appeared to offer a chance of at last securing a reliable set 

of statistics of the occupations of the people, and every 
endeavour was made to sec that the opportunity was 
not lost, by want, of care in following it up. At the 

actual enumei (ition more trouble was taken to get these three columns properly 
filled in than any others in the schedule, and in the central census offices probably 
as much time and money was spent on the abstraction, tabulation and compilation 
of the occupation statistics as on all the others put together. To secure proper 
can* at the ('numeration, the instructions to the enumerators on the covers of the 
enumeration books and to the supervisors in the “ Manual ” regarding the filling 
in of thc'C three columns were made as full and complete as it was thought possf- 
ble to render them without overtaxing the intelligence of those for whom'they were 
intended, and at the oral classes of instruction in the districts further special promi- 
nence was given to these columns and to the rules relating to them. In the census 
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offices special rates of pay were given for tabulating occupations and special care 
was taken over the work, while for compiling the final figures a special compilation 
office was opened. 

It is believed that the results of these efforts are in advance of any that have 
hitherto been obtained, and that the broad total' of ('hi"e' and Orders, which are 
those which are mainly required for administrative purpose', will be found to be 
reliable even when examined district by district. As one goes further into detail, 
however, and the law of great numbers ceases to operate, there are cases in which 
less faith can be placed in tlm figures. The village stati'tics published in separate 
volumes undertake, for example, to give the main occupations of the population of 
each village and taluk in the PreAdency. It is clear that in such small units as 
these the risk of inaecuraev must he great. One lazr or unintelligent enumerator is 
sufficient to ruin the figures for a village, and casual or erroneous instructions by a 
Tahsildar to hi' subordinate' will equally 3poil those for a whole taluk. 

THE COLLECTION AND COMPILATION OF THE MATERIAL. 

5. It is essential to the proper appreciation of the limitations of the occupa- 
tion statistics (though it will add to the length of an 
enumeration 'of occupations. acCUrate already long chapter), that something should be said of 

the difficulties which attended their collection and com- 
pilation. In no country in the world are tile census authorities inclined to claim 
undoubted accuracy for their occupation figures, and here the obstacles which beset 
the path of reliability, both during the enumeration and at the compilation, are more 
formidable than usual. 

First as to those at the enumeration. The mass of the people here are 
totally illiterate, and proportionately inaccurate. The native of South India’s idea 
of the way to lix the time of day at which an event occurred is to say that 
it happened when tlie sun was so many palmyra trees high in the heavens, and 
persons with such rudimentary notions of exactness as this can hardly be expected 
to give a clear account of their means of subsistence, especially when these are 
numerous or complex. The schedules consequently contained thousands of the 
vaguest entries which could uot possibly be really satisfactorily classified. For 
instance, the entry cotton business" might mean that the person referred to was 
a weaver of cotton cloths, or of cotton carpets or of cotton tape; or on the other 
band, that he was a cotton-cleaner, a cotton-spinner, a cotton-sizer, a cotton-dyer, or 
a cotton ealenderer. fuller, or printer, or even that he was a dealer in cotton, or cotton 
cloths or cotton-thread. Yet the groups in the sub-order 40. Cotton, and elsewhere 
require all such persons to be differentiated. ‘‘ Smith,” again, might mean gold- 
smith, brass-smith, copper-smith, white-smith, or black -smith. “ Estate cooly ” 
might mean that the individual was employed on a coffee estate, or a tea estate, or 
a cinchona estate, or on one where all three of these products were grown. li Clerk ’’ 
might mean any one of the 29 different kinds of clerks provided for in the various 
parts of the occupation scheme. Fifty similar cases could easily be instanced. 

Sometimes, no doubt, the caste entry in the schedule would help iu the deter- 
mination of the meaning of vague entries of this description. “Weaver ” may mean 
cotton- weaver, or silk -weaver, or a v eaver of jute gunny-bags, or of grass mats, or of 
goats' hair blankets, and all of these have to be distinguished. If, however, the caste 
entry was Patniil the odds were largely in favour of the individual being a silk-weaver, 
as Patmils usually weave iu that material only, while if it was Kuruba it was practi- 
cally certain that he wove nothing finer than blankets. In the absence of any such 
assistance the only course open was to classify weaver' unspecified as weavers of 
cotton, on the ground that it was more probable that they wove cotton than any 
other material. 

Sometimes, also, the name in the schedule would assist in the classification of 
tlie entry. The greatest confusion occurred, for example, between commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers in the military schedules, officer ” being often 
returned for soldiers of all grades down to corporals and jamadars. References to 
the Army list would show under which of the two classes the owner of the name 
in the schedule ought correctly to be classified. It is difficult, however, to rely 
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upon a tcm] »om it office of clerks of flic calibre of those we w ore compelled to employ 
going into refinements -uch as these m all the doubtful ca-es occurring among o> 
millions of entries. 

The figures which are most affected l>\ thi- \ngueues„ in the entries in the 
schedules arc those for factories. The orders of the (government of India that 
workers in factories should be distinguished from workers in their own houses were 
not received until all the instructions to enumerators and supervisors had been 
printed and issued and most of the district classes of instruction had been held. 
.Addenda to the rules were issued at once and Collectors were asked to draw the 
attention of every one concerned to the importance of accuracy in the matter, but 
either it was then too late or the distinction was too subtle for the average enu- 
merator, for the statistics of workers in factories must he f rankly admitted to be far 
below any others in Table XV in point of accuracy, not to say entirely worthless. 
It was also impossible to accurately observe the distinction between makers and 
sellers of certain articles which the scheme requires to be differentiated. A man 
returning " sweetmeat trade” as his occupation might he either a maker or a seller 
or both. It is suggested that neither of these two distinctions should be attempted 
again in 1911, and also that the sub-divisions of the groups in Orders XI, Supple- 
mentary requirements, and XVT, Drugs, gums and dyes, should he considerably 
less minute. 


Next to vagueness in the description of occupation* the most potent source of 
inaccuracy in the schedules themselves was probably the prevalence of attempts by 
those enumerated to magnify the nature of their callings. To own land i* eminently 
respectable, and the toddy-drawers (and perhaps the leather-workers also), have 
in some cases returned themselves as agriculturists instead of as followers of their 
own despised callings. A case came under my own notice in which a man who had 
returned himself as living by “trade in skins ' 1 was found on cross-examination to 
be merely a labourer paid daily wages for the unsavoury work of carrying about 
hides in a tannery. 

Rut even when the person enumerated had every desire both to state hi* occu- 
pation accurately and to avoid exaggerating its gentility, it was very commonly most 
difficult for him to know exactly how it should be returned. The case of the trader 
in the larger towns affords an instance of this difficult v. It is no uncommon thing 
for such a man to trade simultaneously in timber, grain, and cloths, for example, 
to turn his savings to account by lending them to needy neighbours and to gamble 
occasion dly in an abkari-contract or a purchase of pearl-oysters. Each of these 
occupations has to be classified under a separate head, and, though the rule was that 
the individual should enter the occupation on which lie spent the most time, it was 
no doubt in practice largely a. matter of chance which calling lie returned. 


6. So much for the 

Difficulties in compiling the statistics. 

further sou ret 


causes of errors in making the actual entries in the 
schedules at the enumeration. In the census offices, 
when the figures came to be abstracted and tabulated, 
of inaccuracy arose. 


One of the chief of these was the language difficulty. The schedules were in 
five different languages, and in the absence of an}’ one individual possessing a 
scholarly knowledge of all five the classification of the entries could hardly be 
ab>ol utely uniform throughout. Vernacular terms, again, are often very vague. The 
same words, for example, are used in Tamil for salt and saltpetre and for medicine 
and gunpowder. The ordinary vernacular term for the village cobbler is “C’hak- 
kiliyau,” and it would never occur to an enumerator that this was an inadequate 
description of a man’s occupation. But in the scheme leather-dyers, shoe, boot, and 
sandal makers, tanners and curriers, sellers of manufactured leather goods, sellers of 
hides, horns, bristles and bones, water-bag. well-bag. bucket and ghee-pot makers 
are all differentiated. The village cobbler is probably any or all of these by turns, 
and it was riot, easy to ensure that the entry “ Cliakkilivan ” was always consistently 
classified under the most appropriate of these heads. Many other similar instances 
could be cited. In different parts of the country, again, the same vernacular word 
will have entirely different meanings. This was especially the case with terms 
denoting agricultural tenures. Entries in English also occasioned difficulties. Cases 
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occum'il in which a milliner wa< thought to be the -mine a< a mill-owner, ami a 
broker the same as a stone-breaker, and a Vicar-general wa< believed to be some 
sort «>f military officer. 

Even when there tvin no doubt as to the meaning of the entry in the schedule, 
there wit- frequently room for considerable difference of opinion as to the croup 
under which the entry -houhl be classified. Should " cook in ;t temple." for 
example, be classified under group 61, Cook-, which i- included in sub-order 14, 
Personal and domestic services, or under group 447, Temple service, which is included 
in sub-order 63. Religion r Should a sweeper in a private house be shown under 
group 6 1. Indoor-servants, or group 74. Sweepers and scavengers, included in the 
sub-order Sanitation f Should a “ cooly carrying loads " be placed under group 
441. Porter-, or group 50 4. General labour f How should the entrv "cutting 
grass for one's own ploughing bullocks ” be clas-ified f Di-eu-sion- of such points 
a- the above were of hourly occurrence while the classification of the occupation slips 
was going on. and the decisions upon them, which had to be made in nine different 
office- bv nine different Deputy Superintendents, frequently affected not onlv the 
totals of group- and sub-orders but those of Orders and ('lasses as well. 

Again, very many groups overlap one another to such an extent that it was 
almost a matter of chance under which of them certain occupations were classified. 
For example, group 390 is bank-clerks, group 397 merchants' clerks, group 399 
shop-keepers' clerks, group 400 shop-keepers' servants, group 408 clerks emploved 
by middlemen, and group 106 private clerks. It was most difficult to ensure that 
such distinctions were maintained uniformly. 

The ordinary " sundry bazaar " in the villages, again, -ells matches, snuff, salt r 
betel-leaf, areca-nut. oil, grain, pulse and ghee. But sellers of each of these things 
have a separate place in the scheme. The question constantly arose, therefore, 
whether such descriptions as " retail seller of snuff, ghee, salt, etc.." should go 
under one or other of the separate heads provided lor vendors of each of these 
articles, or under the general head “ grocer< and general condiment dealers." In 
examining the statistics below allied groups such as these have been considered as 
forming one unit and have not been treated separately. Other cases of the same 
kind are groups 26, Cattle-breeders, and 27, Herdsmen : 30, Sheep-breeder.-, and 31, 
Shepherds: 49, Betel-leaf growers, and 123, Betel-leaf sellers : 79, Fishermen, and 
80, Fish-dealers : 417 , Cart-drivers, and 419, Drivers other than private servants. 


7. Considerable, however, as the difficulties occasioned by vague entries in the 


Value of the results obtained. 


schedules and doubtful points in classification were, the 
work wa- nevertheless, it is believed, better done than 


on previous occasions. One indication of this is the very great decline in the 
number of persons shown under all the vaguer and less definite headings in the 
scheme. In 1>9] the occupation of 46.949 persons was classed as ‘‘undefined," 
and of 329,628 as “ not returned.” The total for British Territory under both heads 
together this year is only 6, 835. Under "Cooly” or "General labour" 2,609,224 
persons appear in the 1891 figures. This year the number is 505,171. Declines 
of 84. 82, 40 ami 63 percent., respectively, also occur under the indefinite heads 
“ General merchants,” " Shop-keepers, unspecified,’’ " Contractors, unspecified,” 
and ‘‘ Writers unspecified.” Many more instances could be gi\en. Other indi- 
cations of more accurate work are referred to below in the comparison of the 1891 
and I9ul figures under Order V, Agriculture. The chief credit for these improve- 
ments is probably due to the slip system of abstraction and tabulation, which 
enabled a very large proportion of the work to be checked ami by enormously 
reducing the number of items to be classified rendered it possible to do the work 
with more deliberation and care. Every item was ordered to be scrutinised by 
the Deputy [Superintendents before the records went to be compiled, and during 
compilation the figures w~ere examined minutely three times more, once before 
compilation began, again when the figures for each district had been compiled, and 
once more when the Presidency totals had been arrived at. In cases in which this 
examination showed suspicious results the original records were referred to again, 
and in some instances the slips were re-sorted. 
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8. Before condemning any of the figures in Table XV as improbable, a con- 
sideration of local conditions is often necessary. in 
A suggestion to the critics. .. . . , , . 

Lanara, tor example, there are only l,oo0 washermen to 
a population of over a million persons, but it is well known that in that district the 
people usually wash their dirty linen at home. In Madura there are Ofio bank-clerks, 
but no • bank " in the usual sense ol the word. But that district, is the home of 
the Nuttukkdttai ( ’hettis, who are certainly entitled to be called hankers and to have 
their clerics classed as bank-clerks. Eleven persons are returned as receivers of 
stolen goods. This looked suspicious and the entries were all traced and found to 
be correctly tabulated. Whether they accurately represent the facts or are the 
work of malicious (or facetious) enumerators need not be discussed. In Malabar, 
again, there are some humlreds of " witches, wizards and cow-poisoners.” These 
are the devil-dancers and sorcerers of that coast, who are classified with witches 
in default of any more appropriate place for them in the scheme. 

In criticising the figures relating to actual workers and dependents, it must be 
remembered that women who carry on occupations through servants or agents are 
shown as actually engaged in them, — so that there is nothing improbable in the 
existence of female land-holders-, bankers and brokers, — and also that the descrip- 
tion of the groups given in Table XV is not. always an exhaustive account of all the 
occupations included under them and that unlikely-looking figures are often due to 
this cause. Thus group 76 is "butchers,” and it seems odd that women should be 
actually engaged in such an occupation, but the group had perforce to include all 
the entries of " meat-seller,” for which there is no other place in the occupation 
scheme, and there are plenty of women actually engaged in selling meat. Know- 
ledge of local conditions will also frequently confirm the probability of entries 
which at first sight appear to be absurd. Owing, for instance, to the mirdxi system 
in force in this Presidency, women are frequently actual holders of such posts as 
village headman and village accountant, drawing the emoluments themselves and 
doing the work by a deputy. They are also, unlikely as it may seem, actual workers 
as goldsmiths, toddy-drawers (from date-palms, which need no climbing), barbers, 
(to other women), jail- warders (to female prisoners), stone-splitters, shikaris (setting 
nets for small game), astrologers, contractors (especially among the Oddes), hakims, 
and priestesses (especially in temples to goddesses, such as Mariaminan and Kali). 
They also draw civil pensions and military pensions. The female dentist who is 
shown in Vizagapatam and the ifi female pearl-divers appearing against Madura 
were at any rate returned as such iu the schedules. 

9. The limitations which the material available 
The points in the statistics to be has imposed upon Table XV having thus been set out, 
■discussed. the examination of the actual figures in it may lie 

proceeded with. 

The following matters will he shortly discussed in the order given: — 

('/) the distribution of the population among the various Classes and Orders, 
special reference being made to the agricultural, industrial and profes- 
sional population, 

(b) the statistics of partial agriculturists, 

(<•) the occupations of the urban population, 

(//) the variations in the figures when compared with those of 1891, 

(r) the proportion of actual workers to dependents among both men and 
women, 

(/) the occupations of selected castes, and 

(j /) a consideration of certain of the more interesting of the detailed statis- 
tics of sub-orders and groups. 


THE <i ENERAL DISTRIBUTION OE THE POPULATION BY OCCUPATION. 


10. The general distribution of the population among the various Classes and 

Orders in the occupation scheme is given in diagrams 
Nos. 27 and 28 and in subsidiary table 1, and subsidiary 
table 2 gives in order of magnitude the numbers sup- 
ported by each of the more numerously represented callings. 


General distribution of the people 
by occupation. 
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The first point which a perusal of these figures brings out is the rural 
simplicity of the occupations by which the bulk of the population subsists. All the 
callings w hieh are most numerously represented in the statistics are those which 
have been in existence from time immemorial in the village communities. 

Agriculture supports no less than 26| millions, or lib per cent., of the people. 
Next in importance of numbers come those engaged in cotton-manufacture, who 
number lj millions, or 3 j per cent, of the population. Alter them come the petty- 
traders in grocery and condiments, numbering some 784-, 000, and they are followed 
in order by the washermen, the general labourers, the graziers and herdsmen, the 
leather- workers, fishermen, carpenters, earth-work labourers, toddy-drawers and 
sellers, goldsmiths, beggars, masons and rice pounders. Succeeding these come 
the barbers, the potters, the grain-dealers, those engaged in temple-service, the 
village officials, and the basket and mat makers. The first calling in subsidiary 
table 2 which indicates anything outside a primitive civilisation, viz., railway servants, 
is barely half way up the list, and the next two, — coolie* in coffee, etc., estates and 
sweepers and scavengers, — only follow it after a considerable interval. 

Another point which subsidiary table 2 illustrates is the want of diversity in 
the occupations of the main body of the people. Of the total population. 7T84 per 
cent, live by agriculture or cotton-weaving, another 21 '84 percent, oy 30 other 
callings each supporting between 100,000 and 730,000 persons and ■> ' o 8 per cent, 
more by between 50 and 60 occupations which support between ]o, 000 and 100,000 
persons each. The smaller occupations which each support less than lO,00U per- 
sons form the means of subsistence of only 71 of the population, and this small 
fraction of the people is split up into *onte 400 groups in Table XV. 

These same facts are illustrated with special force by diagram Xo. 28, which 
shows that of the 24 Orders in the occupation scheme only five support as much as 
two per cent, of the population and that of these five, four support less than seven 
per cent. 


THE AGfiP ’ULTU RAL POPULATION. 

11. The statistics of those subsisting by the land are comprised in Order V, 

Statistics of the agricultural popu- Agrit ulture. 

tation. It should be stated in parenthesis that particular 

the trouble taken with them. pains were taken to get the information regarding agri- 
cultural occupations correctly returned in the schedules and accurately abstracted 
and tabulated in the central offices. At the enumeration of 1891 large numbers of 
persons who were really agriculturists were returned under other heads, and the 
occupations of those who were correctly returned as living by the land were not 
always described with sufficient accuracy to enable their precise connection with it 
to be ascertained. Thus village officers and servants, who really subsist by their 
land in the great majority of cases, were returned instead a* living on the emolu- 
ments of their offices ; and persons who were really land-labourers were returned in 
large numbers merely as “ coolies” and so were tabulated under “ general labour,” 
instead of under “ agriculture.” Again, a very common entry was “ cultivation,” 
which left it uncertain whether the individual referred to owned laud or only 
occupied it, cultivated it himself or let it out, or worked for others for yearly wages 
or as a daily labourer. 

As regards the first of these defects it may be stated that thi* year 270,000 
fewer persons were returned as living by village service, and that there were two 
million less cases in which “ cooly ” was entered as an occupation. 

Statistics of the number of cases in which such entries as “cultivation” were 
returned are not available for either census, but this year everything that could be 
done to prevent their frequent occurrence was attempted. The instructions to the 
supervisors in the “ Manual ” specially distinguished the various sorts of connection 
with the land, viz., non-cultivating land-holder, cultivating land-holder, culti- 
vating tenant, farm-servant for a long term, and field-labourer on daily wages ; the 
specimen schedules in the vernaculars each contained translations of one or other 
of these expressions as typical occupations ; and the attention of Collectors was 
invited to the importance of distinguishing these different callings. 
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In the abstraction offices (as i> described in more detail in Chapter III of the 
Administrative volume of this report), lists of the various vernacular phrases which 
represented each of these callings were drawn up and printed and an abbreviation 
to be entered on the slip-, was assigned to each set of phrases. 

Some Collector-, issued Ihts of the vernacular expressions which should be used 
in describing each of these occupations, so that uniformity might be observed 
throughout their districts, and this greatly facilitated correct work. 

The chief difficulty, no doubt, wm that the small agriculturist is frequently a 
cultivating and non-cultivating landowner, a tenant, a farm-servant and a field- 
labourer all rolled into one ; owning land which he partly cultivates and partly lets out 
for rent, hiring other land from some one else, and eking out his earnings by work- 
ing on the land of others in between whiles. Probably, however, the errors due to 
this cause correct one another, and it is believed that the figures showing the number 
of land-holders and tenants and of cultivators and non-cultivators are reliable. 
Between farm-servants and field-labourers, where the distinction is less marked and 
obvious, there has. however, evidently been confusion in Malabar district. 


12. Subsidiary table 

The results obtained. 


I shows the percentage of the population which is sup- 
ported bv the four suit-orders which are comprised in 
Order V, Agriculture. 


Of the 09 [ter cent, of the people who subsist by the land, 48'53 are land-holders 
or tenants and 19 73 are land-less labourers, though, as has been said, many of 
those who have shown themselves in the former category doubtless frequently work 
as labourers for others as well as on their own land. 


Subsidiary table 4 and diagram No. 29 show the percentage of the population 
of each district and Natural Division who live by the land. The agencies are the 
most exclusively rural part of the Presidency, but, as in 1391, South Areot is little 
behind them. Excluding the exceptional cases of Madras City and the Nilgiris, 
the other district' vary very little among themselves, the most agricultural of them 
having 75 per cent, of its population living on the land and the least agricultural as 
much as (12 per cent. 


It will be seen later that the districts which exhibit a low percentage are Dot 
in any way infertile or unsuited to agriculture, ( the least exclusively agricultural 
district is Malabar, where famines are unknown and three crops a year are a 
common thing), but are merely those which happen to contain a considerable popula- 
tion engaged in some one or other of the " industrial ” occupations such as weaving, 
toddy-drawing, fishing and so on. 

Subsidiary table 7 gives detailed figures by districts for the various groups 
comprised in Order V, and shows the percentages to the total of sub-order 10, Land- 
holders and tenants, borne in each district by cultivating and non-cultivating 
land-holders and tenant', respectively; by land-holders ; by tenants ; by cultivators ; 
and bv non-cultivators. It further shows the percentage of sub-order 11, Agricul- 
tural labourers, in each district which consists respectively of farm-servants and 
field- labourers. 


The detailed examination of these figures district by district requires expert 
consideration of the agricultural conditions of the various p;irts of the Presidenev, 
but the more prominent points in them may be shortly noticed. The percentage 
of land-holders to tenants is smallest in Malabar and South C'anara, where the hulk 


of the laud is held by jenmis and wargdars who do not cultivate it themselves but 
let it out to others, and where the land-labourer is not often the owner of any 
land. Next come the three northern districts, and there, apparently, the large 
extent of land which is held by Zamindars who do not admit that their tenants 
have any occupancy right has made the figures what they are. Alter them comes 
Tanjore, which is well known to be a country of large holdings and of absentee 
land-1 ordism. In most of the remaining districts the existence of the disturbing 
elements of the zamindari and inam tenures prevents the figures from clearly 
showing whether the ryot in Government areas is usually the cultivator of land of 
his own or is a tenant of others. It is, however, worthy of note that in the three 
districts in which the proportion of landlords to tenants is largest IBellarv, 
South Arcot and Kurnool). there is hardly any zamin land. How far this pre- 
ponderance of landholders would hold good in all ryotwari tracts is another matter. 
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i in liny to the percentage- of «■ 1 1 Iti \ at<>r> and non-culti vat or- in -lilt-order ! 0, 
it i< 'tM.Mi that tin* proportion of the latter iu Madras City is naturally far greater 
than anvwheiv else. Next come- Malabar, where. a< h:e been already mentioned, 
much of tht> land C held by jenmi- and kuuannlars, and then follow the rich 
districts of (lodavari and Tanjore. At the bottom of the list come all the districts 
in which the Pallans. J’araiyans and other poor clas-es. who are naturally mainly 
cultivators and not absentee landlords, are most numerous. Thev are (to give 
them in the order in which cultivators are eommone-t) South Anot. Triehinopoly, 
Salem. Madura, Coimbatore and Chingleput. 

The perceufaire of farm-servants engaged tor longterm-, to tho total of all 
agricultural labourers i- highest m Tanjore. where the landowners are in the habit 
of retaining regular farm-hand- all the veor round. Next come (in the order given) 
Salem. South Areot. Cudavari. Chingleput. and Coimbatore, ft i- not clear why 
(rodavari should come -o high up in the li-t. but the other four districts are again 
those in which I'araivans and Pal lan- and such castes are commonest, and where 
the retention of regular farm-hands might, therefore, be expected to be the custom. 
At the bottom of the li-t come the four Deccan district-, the exceptional districts of 
Madra- and the Nilgiris, and South Canara and Malabar. In Malabar the enume- 
ration was defective. Only 1 .odd person- were returned a- farm-servants in it. 
though the district contains 245,000 Cheruman-, the member- of which ea-te are 
nearly alway- farm-servants retained for long term-. They are. in fact, attached 
to the land, and <o to its owner, and were until recently — and are perhaps even 
now — bought and sold like cattle. They should have been returned as farm- 
-ervants instead of as field-labourer-. 

THE INDUSTRIAL POPULATION. 

13. Diagram No. 27 show- that after agriculture, rhe only Class of occupations 

which employs anv considerable number of rhe popula- 
° f the industrial P°P ula - tion is the general industrial Class D. Preparation and 
supplv of material substances. The percentage of the 
population of each district who subsist by callings included in this Class is shown 
in diagram No. 20 and subsidiary table 5. In only rive districts (of which Madras 
City, which is exceptional, is one), is the percentage over 20. This Class D 
comprises Order- Vtl to XVII and a glance at diagram No. 2S will show that 
numerically the mo-t important of these are Orders VII, Food, drink and stimulants, 
and XTI, Textile fabrics and dress, and districts which include a large number of 
toddy-drawers and weavers therefore usually show a large percentage of ” industrial “ 
population. 

Subsidiary table 3 further indicates in what districts the population included 
in each of the Orders VII to XVII forms a considerable proportion of the total 
for tin- district. An examination of these figures thus shows to what occupations 
the various districts which come high up in the list in diagram No. 30 owe their 
position therein, hi Malabar there are an unusual number of fishermen and fish- 
dealers, carpenters and wood-cutters, toddy-drawers and sellers, sugar-makers, 
rice-pounders, and makers of hats and umbrellas. In Coimbatore, the large 
number of toddy-drawers and sellers, of weavers and spinners and of leather-work- 
ers has brought the district into its position. It is noticeable that most of the 
leather- workers there have returned themselves as makers of well -buckets. Well- 
cultivation is a conspicuous feature of Coimbatore agriculture. In Tinnevelly, 
the next district, it is again the large number of toddy-drawers and sellers and 
of weavers who have increased the percentage of the industrial population, and 
the numerous rice-pounders and goldsmiths have also helped. In Nellore, the 
weavers, the ch ticklers and the petrv-traders are more strongly represented than 
usual ; in Tanjore, the rice- pounders and goldsmiths, again ; and in Chingleput, 
the fishermen and fish-dealers and the weavers. The districts which appear at 
the bottom of diagram No. 30, as having the least industrial population, are the 
same as those which have already been seen to be most exclusively agricultural, 
namelv, the three agencies and South Arcot. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL POPULATION. 


14. The distribution among the several districts of t lie professional population. 

that is, the persons comprised in Order XX, Learned 
populmon. 3 ° f the profe331onal and artistic professions, is given in subsidiary table 0. 

This Order, however, includes a number of callings 
which are uoi strictly either professional, learned or artistic, but the totals of which 
are so considerable that they largely affect the percentages for the whole Order. 
Instances of these are religious mendicancy and temple service. And this source 
of inaccuracy cannot be entirely avoided by picking out selected sub-orders and 
groups aud calculating the percentages on them instead of on the whole Order, for 
these smaller divisions also frequently include callings which are neither learned 
nor artistic. Sub-order (53, Religion, for example, comprises both Bishops and 
bell-ringers anil sub-order (54, Education, includes both Professors and their 
punka-eoolies, and so with several of the others. Ft is the same with even the 
groups. Group 413 includes both the matrons of hospitals and the sweepers 
therein, and group 4Sb both the conductor of a Governor's band and the Paraiyau 
who beats the puracheri tom-tom. Moreover, group 147, Temple-service, so over- 
shadows all the others in size that the figures under it practically control the 
percentages for the whole Order, and subsidiary table 0 thus gives the distribution 
of the persons engaged in callings connected with religion rather than of those 
following learned professions in general. It will be seen that Tanjore and Malabar 
come first in the proportion of this class ot occupations which they contain, and 
that, generally, as has already been pointed out in the last chanter, the religious 
element is most strongly represented in the South and West (.'oast Divisions of 
the Presidency, less so m the East Coast, and least, of all in the Deccan and the 
Agencies. 

15. Except the three 

Other classes of occjpations. ,. . . . 

protes>ional classes, there are no others iu which the 
variations between the different districts are remarkable enough to call for detailed 
notice. Excluding .Madras and the Xilgiris, the ether districts are, economically 
speaking, cast very much in the -mine mould. In Kistna and Tanjore the large 
number of village servants ha> raised the percentage of the population classed under 
Order I, Administration, (see subsidiary tabled): in the less fertile districts the 
percentage of herdsmen is naturally high : in the five northern districts there is 
a much larger number of dhobis than elsewhere, perhaps because in the Telugu 
country, as is noted in the caste glossary, the cloths washed by the dhobi do 
not carry the same ceremonial impurity as they do further >outh, and therefore 
less washing is done at home: in Madura the presence of the Xarr.ukottai Ghetti 
bankers and their clerks has raised the percentage under “ commerce ” : in Godavari 
and Malabar the number of bargemen and boatmen is above the average, and in the 
latter district the custom of transporting produce by head-loads has resulted in a 
large total under ” porters." s ( , that in beth these districts the percentages under 
“ transport " are accordingly high: in Ganjam and Madura, the commonness of 
the entry of cooly " has increased the numbers under " general labour"’ : and in 
the Deccan districts. Kistna and Xellore the number of beggars has raised the 
percentages in the Order XXIV. Independent, above the average. 


general classes of occupations which we have thus 
considered, namely, the agricultural, industrial and 


PARTIAL A< t KIEL LTURISTS. 

16. ir lxa> already been seen that among the principal occupations ot the 

statistics of partial agriculturists. of the ^f4ency agriculture m some form or 

another enormously preponderates, 14J- millions of the 
20| million actual workers being principally employed in some way upon the land. 
Tn addition to this, 417,0' 0, or ever 7 per cent., of the remaining 5f million actual 
workers who are principally occupied m callings which are non-agricultural, have 
returned themselves as being engaged in part at least in agricultural occupations, 
whether as cultivating or non-cultivating land-holders or tenants, as regular farm- 
servants, or as field-labourers working for daily wages. 
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Detailed figures showing the < 'lasses and Orders under which the principal 
occupations of these people come, and the number in each Class and Order who 
follow agriculture as a secondary mean-- of livelihood are given in subsidiary table 
1 2 at the end of this chapter. The only subsidiary occupations which were abstracted 
from the schedules were these agricultural entries. All others were neglected. 

Of the people in the eight Classes of occupations in the scheme, those in Class A, 
Government, are more connected with agriculture than any others nearly one-fourth 
of them having some interest in land. This is entirely owing- to the fact that this 
Class includes all the various grade- of village officers, a high percentage of whom 
are engaged in cultivation in one way or another. The possession of -onie land in 
the village, is, indeed, usually a necessary qualification for the post ot headman, and 
it is perhaps doubtful whether as many as L'LOOU of these officers really -ubsist 
principally by the emoluments of their offices (as the figures iu group 8 allege) and 
not by their land. Xext to Clas- A, but after a long- interval, come- Class F, 
Professions, !g per cent, of the actual workers in which live partly by agriculture. 
The high position taken by the Class is due to the frequency with which those whose 
callings are connected with Religion and Law have also an intere-t in land. Jn the 
sub-order dealing with Religion 17 per cent, of the actual workers are partially 
agriculturists, and the proportion i- highest in the group which comprise- the 
village and family priests. In the sub-order Law as many as a quarter of the 
actual workers have landed property, and if the group containing the pleaders and 
vakils is taken by itself the proportion rmes to one in three, hi 1891 the figure 
was only one in five, so that despite the outcry against enhanced assessments the 
vakil clas-,— not the least a-tute in the Pre-idemy. is investing in land more 
than ever. 

Leaving the figures for the Cla.-ses and turning to the more detailed statistics 
for the various Orders it is seen that Orders XIV and XVJI, which comprise the 
potters and the chucklers, take a high place, and an examination of Table XV show's 
that tin* prominent position of Orders VI, XJ1I and XV is due to the inclusion in 
them of others of the village artisan Gasses, such as the barbers and washermen, 
the goldsmiths and blacksmiths, and the carpenters, of whom a large proportion 
are partly agricultural. The land they cultivate is often principally the free-grant 
land which belongs to those who carry out these hereditary artisan services to the 
village communities. Taking details by groups, it is found that other sections of 
the community who are largely partially agriculturist are the pensioners, of whom 
12 per cent, have an interest in land, and the toddy-drawers and money-lenders, 
among whom the proportion is 13 per cent. This last figure is one more proof of 
the fact which has often been demonstrated .see, for instance, paragraph Li of the 
last triennial repoit on the Registration department) that in this (’residency the 
land is not passing so largely into the hands of the trading classes as it is elsewhere. 

At the bottom of the list come the herdsmen of Order IV. the general labourers 
of Order XXII and those in Order XXIV, Independent. The low position of thi- 
last is due to the inclusion in it oi the beggars. Nevertheless nearly 4,00b of the 
214,000 mendicants have returned themselves as eking out their earning- from 
begging by work upon the laud. 


THE (X’< TPATIONS OF THE URBAN POPULATION. 


17. Table XV gives details of the occupations of the people who reside in each 

of the eleven towns in the Presidency w r hich have a 

Occupations m urban areas. „ A ... „ yy ■ AT y _ . 

population exceeding o0,00<>. Diagrams IN os. h and 
28 show r at a glance how the inhabitants of these towns mainly subsist. Agriculture 
naturally no longer takes the place it did when the figures for the Presidency as a whole 
were being considered. The industrial occupations, especially the provision of food, 
drink and dress, form the chief means of subsistence of the urban population, and 
after them come commerce and “transport and storage,’" while agriculture takes a 
hardly more important place than household and domestic service. 

Folumn 6 of subsidiary table 1 gives the percentage of the total actual worker- 
in the Presidency in each sub-order, Order and Class who reside in these eleven 
towns. In examining this it must he remembered that these eleven places do not 
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constitute tlic whole urban area of the Presidency. lie-lies them there an* many 
other town- which, at lea-t in part, are strictly urban in their characteristic-. The 
greater portion of tin* ordinary district municipality i-. however, so very generally 
morel v an overgrown village that only such town- as had a con-iderahle population 
and were mainly urban m character were -tparately -hown m Table X\ . so that 
the urban population glen therein might be a- little diluted as possible with the 
rural element The re-ult is that those occupations alone preponderate in them 
which are essentially foreign to rural economy. ( 'olunin 6 of -ub-idiary table 1 -hows 
that in seven -ub-orders the actual worker- residing in the eleven town- are more 
nunierou- than tho-e found in the rest oi the Presidency. These are the sub-orders 
dealing with the army, the navy and marine, railway and tramway plant, books and 
prints, watche-. clock- and scientific instruments, carving and engraving, and arms 
and ammunition. If we go further and examine the figures for group- we find that 
the same thing occur- in the following particular occupations: — employment in 
aerated water, ice, gunpowder and gun carriage factories ; in arsenals, water-works 
and machinery and engineering work-shops: as general fitter- and as house- 
painters: in electro- plating and aluminium-working; in embroidery and lace- 
making ; in reporting and short-hand writing: in the service of libraries and kindred 
institutions, in printing presses and newspaper managing ; as solicitor- and insurance 
agents ; in tramway and livery— table service: and as chemists and druggists, 
dentist- and photographer-. 

A glance down column 6 will -how what Orders and sub-orders are on the 
other hand sparingly represented in the town-. The callings which are naturally 
almost exclusively rural are agriculture, stock-breeding and dealing, village service, 
the manufacture of blankets, the collection of forest produce, and pottery work. 
Next t<> these come the occupation- connected with cane, matting and leaves and 
earth-work and general labour. 

It i- noticeable that the number of dependents to each actual worker is on the 
whole considerably larger throughout in the urban than in the rural area. The 
reason no doubt is that in the country the women and children of each household 
find a number of small wavs, not open to them in a city, in which they can help the 
bread-winner in hi- work, and that, moreover, the typically town occupations are 
tho-e in which more knowledge and skill i- required and in which therefore the 
women and children arc less able to be of assistance. 


MLUVARISOXS WITH THE STATISTICS OF 1891. 


18- As has already been stated, comparison- between the figures in Table XV 


Variations ir. the figures since 1891. 


and those of previous enumerations are in mo-t cases of 
doubtful utility. The 1871 and 1881 figures, indeed, 


were collected and compiled on principles -o totally different from those followed 


this year that inference- from the variation- which occur in the two set- of statis- 


tic- arc impossible, and even in the case of the 1891 figures the differentiation of 
dependents from actual workers which has been observed this year, the addition of 
new groups to the scheme, and the transfer of many of the old groups to different 
sub-orders and Orders and even to different Classes, have 30 affected the totals of 


all the-e divisions that, unless all these changes are discussed and taken into account, 


eompiri-on- can usually only be misleading. 

An example will make this clearer. Subsidiary table- 8 and 9 at the end of 
this chapter set out the variations which have occurred during the decade in the 
totals of the various Orders and sub-orders and of certain of the groups in the 
-theme. The most noticeable of the variations in the former table is that in Order 


V, Agriculture, the population supported by which has increased since 1891 by no 
les- than 5, 10 i ,89:’, persons or by 25 78 per cent. The average advance in the popu- 
lation of the Presidency during the decade was 7'2 per cent., and it would thus at 
first siufit appear that the agricultural population ha- increased between three and 
four time- as fast as the population as a whole. The rise, however, as will now 
lie shown, is entirely due to better enumeration, to alterations in the scheme of 
occupations, and to changes in the heads under which certain callings have been 
classified. 
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Order V, Agriculture, is made up of four sub-orders, the population supported 
b J each of which iu 1891 and 1901 in British d’erritor v was as under : — 

I " ' ' ’ 

— Iso I 1 OO 1 . 1 11. KUM‘. j 

rfub-oriler 10, Land-holders and tenants ... 10,704,22-3 ] 10,407. 419 1.703, 190 ] 

; Sub-order 11, Agricultural labourers ... 4.109,738 7,000,934 3.191,190 

Sab-order 12, (Irowers of special products ... 134,102 170,751 3 >,589 i 

I Sub-order 13. Agricultural traininjr an<l supervisiou ... 0,900 117.318 110.412 

I Total 20.955,029 20.356.422 5.401.393 

i : 

file increase in sub-order 13 is due to the addition to it of a new group com- 
prising the revenue establishments of landed proprietors such as zamiudars and 
shrofcrieindars, and to the transfer to it from sub-order 12 of all the forest establish- 
ments. The increase in sub-order 12 is due to the inclusion under it of labourers 
on coffee and tea estates, who were shown elsewhere in 1S91. in neither ease, 
therefore, is the rise of any real significance. 

The causes of the advance in sub-orders JO and 11 are more complex. Sub- 
order 11 may be first considered. Assuming that the 1891 population in this 
sub-order only increased at the normal rate, (though it may be .-afely asserted that 
the agricultural labourer multiplies faster than the normal rate as long as the seasons 
are fair), it would by natural causes have risen to 4,405. 039. The difference between 
this figure and that shown in the statistics of the present year is 3.195,295, that is, 
there is an apparently abnormal increase of over three million agricultural labourers 
to be accounted for. Bat the 1891 figure with which this year’s figure i- compared 
is, to begin with, clearly suspicious, for it is unlikely that the population supported 
by land occupancy could have been more than four times a< numerous as that 
subsisting by working in the fields. On further examining the 1S91 statistics we 
find that in that year the number of persons who were returned as living by " general 
labour,” that is, who returned their occupation merely as •• eooly.” wa~ 2,609,224. 
Mr. Stuart himself considered that no doubt practically all of these were mainly 
agricultural labourers. Again, the number of persons who in 1891 were living by 
occupations which were undefined or uot returned was 376,577. Xoarlr all of 
these came from Yizagapatam agency, which is a purely agricultural country, and 
it may therefore be safely assumed that they also were in reality agricultural 
labourers. Adding these two items together we got a total of 2,985.801 persons, 
and these would by natural causes have increased by 1901 to 3.200.77S. Blit in 
190! the total number returned under these two heads was only 512,006. The 
difference between these two figures, namely, 2,688,772. without doubt represents 
the persons who have this year returned their occupation correctly as agricultural 
labour, have therefore been included in sub-order 11, and have thus increased 
thi 1 total under that sub-order by a corresponding amount. The total of the 
sub-order is thus only 506,523 more than it would have been if the agricultural 
population had increased at only the normal rate, ft could be shown in a similar 
mariner that owing to increased care in enumeration large numbers of persons who 
in 1891 returned themselves as cattle herdsmen and shepherds, as belonging to the 
inferior ranks of the village service, as cutters of grass for plough-bullocks, as col- 
lectors of fire-wood and manure for fuel, as personal servants of landed proprietors, 
and so on, have this year rightly shown themselves, or been classified as depending 
//tain!// upon the land. The total of the differences so resulting more than makes 
up the apparent abnormal increase under sub-order 11. 

There remains sub-order 10. The increase here is 1,763,196. It is made up 
of a decrease of 1 ,114,217 in tenants and an increase of 2,S77, 41 3 iu land-holders, 
and at first sight this might be thought to be a proof of a great increase in the 
number of the agricultural population who farm lands of their own. But the 1891 
figures of tenures were admittedly unreliable, and this year such special efforts 
were made to get them accurate that it is fair to assume that the present statistics 

5/9 
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more nearly represent the truth than those of former years. We may therefore 
deal merely with the increase of 1,763,196 in the whole sub-order, that is. in land- 
holders anti tenants together. If allowance is made as before for the normal growth 
of the population, this rise is reduced to 560, 1 92, which is less than 1 per cent, on 
the 1891 figure, and it could be shown in the same manner as before that a large 
part of this increase is due to the fact that village headmen and accountants and 
villagfe artisans have rightly returned themselves in larger numbers than before as 
subsisting by the land instead of by the emoluments (often almost nominal) which 
are attached to their offices. Toddy-drawers have moreover taken to describing 
themselves euphemistically as “ tree pattadars " this year- -and are consequently 
fewer in every district m the Presidency (except Madras) than they were in 
1891, — and this has also increased the numbers under this sub-order. Further, as 
far as can be judged from the ages in the 189] figures the number of dependents has 
apparently increased more than that of the actual workers, and as this rise occurs 
in conjunction with a fall under domestic servants it seems probable that women 
who returned themselves in 1891 as " housewives " and so on by occupation have 
this year classed themselves correctly as >ubsisting by the land. There is thus no 
reason to suppose that there has been any abnormal increase in the numbers who 
depend upon agriculture for a livelihood, and all that can be asserted is that this 
year’s statistics show more accurately than those of previous enumerations how 
essentially agricultural the population of this Presidency really i>. 

In thus discussing the increase in Order V we have accounted also for the 
greater part of the apparent abnormality in the variations since 1891 shown in 
subsidiary table 8 in Orders I, Administration ; 1Y, Provision and care of animals; 
VI, Personal, household and sanitary services ; VTIJ, Light, firing and forage; XXII. 
Earthwork and general labour ; and XXIII, Indefinite and disreputable occupations. 
The decline under Order XVII I, Commerce, is due to the fact already mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter that smaller numbers were returned under 
the indefinite heads, such as “ shop-keepers unspecified ” and >o on. included under it. 
Of the remaining Orders in subsidiary table 8, Orders VII, XVI and XX show note- 
worthy variations. The difference in the first of these, Order VII, Food, drink and 
stimulants, is. how ever, again due entirely to changes in the scheme of occupations, 
rice-pounders, who in 1891 numbered 202,655, not being shown in this Order in 
that year. If they are included in the 1891 figures the increase is 7 2 per cent., 
which is exactly normal. Similarly in Order XVI. Drugs, gums and dyes, the 
greater part of the variation is due to the fact that group 060, Forest produce 
collectors, includes “ Pith and bark collectors, makers and sellers ’’ who in 189 1 
numbered 11,000 and were included in another Order. Finally, in Order XX, 
Learned and artistic professions, the decline is mainly due to a fall in religious 
mendicants, very many of whom have been more correctly included under ordinary 
beggars in Order XXI Y, and also in “ writers, unspecified,” who have most of 
them been now distributed under the various heads to which they really belong. 

Similar causes are responsible for most of the other variations, and it would 
be wearisome to set them all out at length. 

19. The decline of 5 06 per cent., or 81,879 persons, in Order XII, Textile 

fabrics and dress, is not, however, merely due to these 
welvers? ecline in tie number of changes in classification and in the occupation scheme, 

and the importance of the weaving industry, the figures 
regarding which come under thi- Order, necessitates some consideration of the fall. 
The weavers, spinners, cleaners, etc., of silk and cotton are shown in the two 
sub-orders 89, .Silk, and 40, Cotton, of this Order, and the discussion may therefore 
be confined to these. The figures in sub-order 39 show that silk-weavers have 
increased by 36.196, or by 147 per cent., but this advance is apparently not real, for 
the numbers have risen in all districts but three, and though it is probably the ease 
that silk cloths arc more commonly worn by native women of the better classes 
than they were ten years ago. it seems more likely that this advance is due to the 
fact that this year a larger number of w eavers returned themselves accurately as sill: 
weavers instead of merely as “weavers” than that this branch of industry has 
advanced so sharply. It will be best therefore to take sub-orders 89 and 40 together. 
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The i i eel luo in the two together is 4-3,993 persons or : i ' : 1 per cent. Putting it 
another way, the people now supported by weaving tire 140,80-3 fewer than thev 
would have been if the weaving population of 1891 had continued to multiple 
during the decade at the normal rate for the Presidency. Looking into the pro ups 
included under the two sub-orders under discussion it will, however, be seen from 
subsidiary table 9 that though cotton cleaners, pressers and ginners have decreased 
by i (1,908, or 28 per cent., cotton spinners and sizers by -12,745, or 39 per cent., and 
cotton dyers by 1,205, or 6 per cent., yet if the actual weavers of silk and cotton 
(that is, the persons comprised in groups 290,261, 262, 267, 268 and 272), art.' 
taken by themselves, they will be found to have increased bv 23,842, or 2" I per cent. 
It is thus among the cotton cleaners and pressers and the yarn spinners and sizers 
that the greater part of the fall lias occurred, and this is doubtless due to the facts 
that the cotton crops have lately been below the average, that cotton is now-a-days 
mainly cleaned and pressed by steam, and that machine-made varn has breath' 
superseded the local hand -manufactured product. 

The figures for the actual weavers themselves nevertheless require further 
examination, for they have only increased at the rate of 2' 1 per cent, against the 
normal rate for the Presidency of 7 2 per cent., or, in other words, there are nearly 
57,000 less person- supported by cotton and silk weaving than under normal condi- 
tions there would have been. The figures can. it is believed, be trusted. They 
liave not been affected by changes in classification, and the only chance of error is 
that weavers occasionally return themselves as sellers of cloths. To allow for this, 
group 261. Sellers of sdk cloths, has been included in the figures above, and as there 
is a considerable fall since 1S91 in group 304, under which sellers of cotton cloths 
are shown, it is clear that no considerable number of weavers can have been included 
under it. Examined in detail the figures show that in the following districts the 
percentage increase noted against each has occuiTed : — 


Clnnglepi.it 
.North Areot 
Tinnevelly 
.Malabar 
Yizagapatam 


[> 16-6 

154 

i4-4 

12-3 


Madura ... 
South A root 
Salem 

Triehinupolv 
Gan jam ... 


IP!) 

10-4 

9-9 



In all the other districts a fall has taken place, and this range- from 11 per cent, 
in Anantapur and 4 to 5 per cent, in Godavari. Bellary and Coimbatore, to 6 6 per cent, 
in Taujore, 7 - 7 per cent, in Cuddapali, nearly 10 per cent, in Ki-tna, nearly 15 per- 
cent. in Kurnool and to no less than 23'4 per cent. (17.500 persons) in Xellore. In 
Madras, the Xilgiris and South Canara the number of weavers is small and these 
districts may be excluded from the discussion. What the reasons for these fluctua- 
tions can be I am unable to guess, and there is no time to institute enquiries in the 
districts. An examination of them may possibly throw light upon the problem, now 
under discussion, of the best way to help the weaver out of the slough into which 
he has fallen. I suspect that some of the variations are due to inaccuracies in 
the .1891 figures. In Xellore, for instance, where the mo-t striking fall occurs, 
the 1891 figure is apparently much too large, for it represents an increase in weavers 
since 1881 of over 4S per cent., which is scarcely credible. The apparent fall tliu- 
seems to he merely due to some mistake in the 189] statistic-. The figure- for the 
present year give an increase of 13 per cent., since 1881, which is a bout what might 
have been expected. 

Comparisons have sometimes been made between the number of persons returned 
at the census as living by weaving and the total population of the weaver class. 
If the 30,000 and odd people who appear in sub-order 38 as weavers and carders of 
wool and fur are (excluded from the former figure, and the Kurubas, who are the 
chief workers in these materials, are omitted from the latter, the castes which are 
traditionally weavers by profession will number 1,336,758 and the weavers (mail- 
orders 39 and 40 alone) 1,303,603, which figures nearly correspond. But it is 
doubtful whether there is much profit in deductions from such general statistics. 
It is, for one thing, difficult to say which, exactly, are weaver castes. Malas 


* The value of the outturn of the cotton tr inning-, cleaning. pressing- and spinning mills advanced by 25 lakhs of 
rupees during the last decade. 
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c-rtainly art.* not, and jot Tablo X\ L shows that of the dSSd'OO of them exhibited 
therein, 10,000 are weavers. They make goats' hair blankets, and coarse cloths. 
A better test of the occupations of the weaver castes is to be obtained from the 
figures for the three great weaver castes, Ivaikolan, Devanga, and Sale, which are 
given in Table XVI. They are discussed in some detail below and show that a, very 
considerable proportion of all these castes have now taken to agricultural ami other 
pursuits and that there is hardly an Order in the whole occupation scheme in 
which they are not more or less represented. 


20. Thouch manv of 

Other variations since 1891. 


the variations since 1-391 in the numbers supported by 
the different forms of occupations are due to alterations 
in classification and in the occupation scheme, there are 


nevertheless certain real differences indicative of changes in the material condition 


of the people during the past decade which are of interest, though the census 


statistics are naturally much less sensitive to economic movements than the specia- 


lised figures of the departments more intimately concerned with them. Commerce 
and trade generally have without doubt considerably expanded, and this can be 
proved from other sources by the steady advance in the value of both imports and 
exports. Among new enterprises there are tramways, gas-works, manganese and 
mica mines and the aluminium trade. Of the older industries, the cement-works, 
rice-mills aud sugar-factories, the manufacture of coir and of iron and hardware, 
the trade in hides, tanning, and the- manufacture of tobacco have progressed.* and 
there are more bankers and money-lenders, brokers, and life-insurance agents than 
there were. The advance in the standard of comfort and the increase in the wants 


of the people is perhaps indicated by the rise in the number of brick-makers, watch- 
makers, furniture dealers, electro-platers, goldsmiths, photographers and manu- 
facturers of cane-work ; of the suppliers of food, such as butchers, fish-dealers, bakers, 
grain-dealers and parchers, salt makers and sellers, and general grocers, and of the 
cooks who cook it ; and finally in the increased number of persons living upon 
independent means, such as house-rent, shares f and so on. On the other hand, 
owing no doubt to the recent hard times, the number of beggars has risen. 

The provision of means of communication employs more hands than it did, the 
figures under post and telegraph offices, i railways and railway plant and boat and 
bargemen having risen, and with them has increased the number of native hotels 
for travellers, or clubs ” as they are often called. Education employs more men. 
and book-seilers, printers, § authors, editors and journalists are more numerous. 
So are pleaders and their clerks. || The rise in local and municipal employes, in 
scavengers and in those in charge of hospitals is another sign of the times. On the 
other hand, there are indications that some of the old-established industries are not 


doing as well as they used. Oil-pressers are fewer, while the dealers in their rival, 
kerosine, (the imports of which rose from three million gallons in 1890 to 8 million 
in 190b) are more numerous.^ Rice-pounders seem to have given way before the 
rice-mills, makers of sugar by hand before the factories, hakims before the better 
educated practitioners, thatchers and thatch-dealers before the growing fashion for 
tiled ** or terraced roofs, and cart, drivers and builders before the railways, ft 
Potters and barbers and chueklers are les-; numerous, but probably those who 
could manure it have returned themselves bv the more sonorous title of landowner. 
The same thing has probably happened with the lave agents and the prostitutes, 


’ e, unmi-i-ci.il statistics show that in the last ten years the out-turn of cement has risen from 150,000 owt. to SO 7tio 
eu r.. ami that tilt- value of the out-turn of rice-mills hus increased from 8 laid* of rupees to 27 lakhs ; of suuar-facto'iii-s 
trorn o-i lakhs to 294 lakhs : of tanneries from 134 lakhs to 03 lakhs ; and of tobacco and cigar manufactories from 0 to 
0 lakh--. 

T Th" miotmt of the public debt held by natives in Madras lias risen from 132 lakhs in 1800 to 320 lakhs at the end 
ot 1000. 

* During the last lu years the number of letters dealt with by Madia- Post ollices bus risen from 32 millions to id 
millions, and the numbi r of telegrams sent from 507,0' H) r.o 1,204, (MX*. 

S Printing presses have annually increased without a break since 1800, and now number 340. 

The income-tax returns show a considerable inoi ease during the decade in the tax paid by legal praetitionei s 
.aid the revenue from Judicial stamps has risen from 40 lakes to 55 lakhs. 

‘ Oil-mills have also helped to oust pressersot oil for food, their out-turn having increased in value dnrinw H,,. 
deeude from 13 to nearly 19 lakhs. J " 1 

•* The value of the out-turn of brick and tile factories rose from 2 lakhs in 1890 to 5 lakh- in 1900. 

+t The number of carts returned in the agricultural statistics is less than it was three \ ears m-o, while durino- the 
decade the annual number of passengers carried by Madras Railways has risen by 3 millions and the annual receipts 
ft, in the carriage of merchandise by 13 lakhs. 1 
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for though no doubt neither of these professions is quite what it was, it is too much 
to hope that the whole of the decline shown is real. This subterfuge does 
not, however, seem to have occurred to the washermen, who are more numerous 
than ever. 


THE PROPORTION BETWEEN ACTUAL WORKERS AND DEPENDENTS. 


21. Of the oS millions of people in the Presidency over 20 millions, or more 

than one half, have been returned a* actual worker'; 
d epe\7e"tr ti0I10faCtUalW0rkerSt0 and of these 20 millions nearly millions, or 42 5 

per cent., are women. These high percentages are 
mainly due to the nature of the instructions issued for tilling in the columns in the 
schedule which referred to occupations. To avoid the difficulty of drawing a 
line between partial anti complete dependents in the case of those persons who 
earned some income, but not sufficient to support themselves entirely, these instruc- 
tions directed that every person must be returned as an actual worker who “ actually 
does work, (whether personally or by means of servants) or has an occupation or 
private property which brings in him or her any income whatever, even if the 
income from that work, occupation or property is not enough to support him or her 
entirely. Thus, if, for example, a man lives by cultivating hi" own kind and his 
wife and two young boys assist him in that cultivation, all four members of the 
family should be shown as actual cultivators of their own land." Only the absolute 
drones of the community have thus been classed as dependents. 

The effect of these orders upon the percentages of actual workers in each Order 
to the total number of persons supported by that Order, and of female actual 
workers in each Order to the total actual workers in it, are obvious from a olance 
at diagram" Xos. 31 and 32, which illustrate these two particular". In the 1 latter of 
these, which shows the female actual workers, all those occupation" in which women 
can take the part of actual workers, such as the prostitution of Order XXIII. the 
grass, firewood and cowdung-fuel collecting of Order VIII and the general labour 
of Order XXII. come first, and the figures in the former diagram, which shows 
actual workers of both sexes, are so affected by those in the latter that tho"e Orders 
show the highest relative percentage of all actual workers to persons supported 
which include callings in which women and young children can take an active part. 
In both diagrams occupations such as >ervice under Government and upon railways 
and on the sea, in which women take little share, come la"t. The actual figures 
upon which these two diagrams are founded are given in subsidiary table 10. 

The same set of facts is even more clearly apparent if the statistics of each 
sub-order are examined. These are given in subsidiary table 1] . From this it will 
be seen that in addition to the cases already mentioned the female actual workers 
out-number the male in seven sub-orders, namely, those relating to coir-rope making, 
(which is largely done by Tiyan women on the west coast), blanket-making and 
wool-carding, rice-pounding (where the women are ten times as numerous as the 
men), collecting wax, honey, aud other forest produce (especially in Coimbatore and 
Madura), making baskets, mats, brooms, leaf-platters, and the Malabar palm-leaf 
umbrellas, silk-carding, spinning and weaving, and agricultural labour. Under this 
last heading (sub-order 11) women are one-third more numerous than men, and are 
in excess in almost every district. This is in accordance with univerml experience. 
The men of the lower classes follow the occupations requiring strength and skill, 
while their women-folk bring grist to the family mill by working in the fields. Of 
the two groups of which sub-order 1 1 0 composed, group 40. Field labourers is 
responsible for the whole of this preponderance of females, group 30, Farm- servants, 
that is, farm-hands engaged for long terms, containing, as was only to be expected, 
very many less women than men. Tn this same sub-order, the dependents of both 
sexes are only slightly more than half the number of the actual workers of both 
sexes. This is the result of the infractions already referred to that every person 
who did any kind of work should be shown as an actual worker. All but the very 
youngest of the children of the agricultural labourer assist him in his occupation, 
even if it be only by weeding, scaring birds, keeping cattle out of the field" 
harvesting crops, like cotton and ragi, which are picked by hand. 

'A 
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Of the sub-orders in which women are most seldom actual workers the two 
most prominent are 0-5, Literature, which contains only 25 female actual workers 
(23 of whom reside in Madras) against 11,200 men, and G6, Law, which contains 
none at all against nearly 10,000 men. 

OCCUPATIONS OF SELECTED CASTES. 


22. A new feature of the occupation statistics of the present enumeration is 
.. , . . . the compilation, for the first time in the history of 

Indian censuses, ot figures showing the callings which 
are followed by the members of certain castes. Such figures are expensive and 
troublesome to compile, and they were therefore not made out for all the 450 castes in 
Table XIII, but only for Eurasians and for 20 other castes which were each of them 
more than 100,000 strong in 1801 and in the case of which the results promised to be 
of interest. The tabulation of the information was further restricted to the members 
of these castes who were found in the two or three districts in which each was 
most numerously represented in 1891, and in which they might therefore be 
expected to be living under the most typical conditions. It would be clearly mis- 
leading to draw deductions regarding the occupations of a caste from figures of 
the callings followed by those of its members who had left the orio-inal stronghold 
of the community and thereby cut themselves free from its traditions and practices. 
So local, however, is the distribution of most of these castes that the figures which 
have been thus obtained include in one case, that of the Billavas of South Canara, 
practically every member of the caste in the Presidency, and in seven other cases 
over 80 per cent, of the total strength of the caste. In only four cases out of the 
twenty-one is the population for which figures are given less than one-third of the 
total number of the caste. 


The results obtained are given in Table XVI and in subsidiary table 13 at the 
end of this chapter. Table XVI only shows how many of the actual workers 
among the population taken followed the occupations included under each of the 
24 Orders of the occupation scheme, and these Orders frequently include callings 
which are essentially dissimilar. Subsidiary table 13 goes into more detail, and 
shows the numbers of these actual workers whose means of subsistence fell within 
the smaller divisions (the sub-orders and groups) of the scheme, and the percentage 
borne by these numbers to the total strength of the caste in the table. 

These figures are of much interest. They will in the first place effectually 
demolish any vestige which may remain of the idea that the functions of the South 
Indian castes are still confined to the narrow limits laid down for them in Manu 
and the Vedas or by tradition, and that the Brahmans are still exclusively engaged 
in priestly duties, the trader castes in commerce, and the cultivator and agricul- 
tural labourer castes in tilling the land ; that the weaver castes still confine them- 
selves to providing the clothes, and the toddy-drawer castes the liquid refreshment, 
of the village community, and that the cobbler and the smith castes still stick exclu- 
sively to the la-t and the anvil at which their forefathers worked for so many gene- 
ration^. The trader castes (Kavarai, and its Telugu equivalent Balija) and the 
cultivator castes (Mara van and Kalian) shown in the table were not selected as being 
typical followers of these two callings, but for other reasons, and it is not perhaps 
fair to argue from the figures in their cases. The Pallis, again, are a caste which is 
compounded of very many sub-divisions and which has no very clearly defined 
traditional occupation. But all the others are particularly typical representatives 
of tho-e who follow the occupations traditionally assigned to each, and the results 
in their cases may be declared to be of wide application. 


23. Looking into the statistics regarding them we find that, as was perhaps 

to be expected, the agricultural labourer has done the 
Begrw to which castes adhere to i east . of all of them to get himself out of the rut to 

their traditional occupations. , . , , . » u i tu to 

which he was consigned. V et even among this class, 
as many as 5 per cent, even of the unprog revive Cherumans of the west coast are 


engaged in occupations which are in no sense agricultural, and in the case of the 
Males of the Telugu districts the percentage rises to 12. The weavers and artisans 
come next in faithfulness to their traditional employment, and those who have left 
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it have mainly taken to the land. The leather- workers and toddy-drawers are le-s 
exclusive, but probably in their cases the large numbers who have returned 
agricultural occupations have been actuated rather by the desire to magnify the 
respectability of their social position than to assist the earnest enquirer after socio- 
logical facts by the strictest regard for accuracy in making the returns. J3ut of all 
the castes the Brahmans show the greatest divergence from their accepted position. 
Only 114 of them follow their traditional callings, even if among these are included 
astrology and begging, and of the remainder considerable numbers are engaged in 
such unorthodox occupations as field labour, money-lending, trade in grain, condi- 
ments, vegetables, gold and silver, and even tobacco and snuff, accursed and 
unclean as these latter used once to be eon'idered. Xo less than 00 per cent, of 
them have found agriculture a more congenial calling than the priesthood. 

24. To go further into detail it will be seen that the figures given in subsidiary 

table 13 show that the Baliias and Kavarais, who have 
castss. tra4inS and afrncultural Usually been regarded as castes chiefly employed in petty 

trade in certain definite articles, are in reality mainly 
land-holders by occupation. The Kalians are now almost exclusively employed in 
agriculture. So, though in a somewhat les- degree, are the Mara vans. Xeither of 
them admit that they now live by their once favourite pastime of dacoity. 


25. The table gives figures for the Brahmans of each of the main linguistic 
The Brahmans. divisions, and it is interesting to notice how much more 

catholic in their callings the Oriva-speaking members 
of the caste are than their less secular brethren. They are the only section which 
returns masons and builders and dye-makers and silk-sellers among its members, 
and they are responsible for most of the agricultural labourers, vegetable-sellers 
and snuff-dealers to which reference has been made above. As was to be antici- 
pated, the Malayalam Brahmans, who are mainly made up of the Xambiidiris of 
Malabar, a section which is famous for its aloofness from the world and it' adher- 
ence to the old order of things, are more largely engaged in priestly duties and 
temple-service than any other division. Twenty-three per cent, of them are s 0 
employed, while in no other section is the percentage even half of this, and among 
the Canarese Brahmans it is as low as O' 7. The percentage of those engaged in the 
public service is highest (7) among Tamil Brahmans, and lowest among the Oriyris 
(••5). On the other hand, fewer of the Tamil section than of any other are land- 
holders and tenants, the Canarese division showing the highest percentage engaged 
in such callings. All these figures correspond closely with the known characteristics 
of the various sections in these respects which have been already referred to in 
the caste glossary attached to the preceding chapter. 


26. Of the castes whose traditional calling has been classed as agricultural 
, labour, the Pallis have returned 74 per cent, of their 

The agricultural labourer castes. - , . y , g 

number as land-holders or tenants and only IS percent, 
as field labourers. One-fourth of the Paraiyans, 12 per cent, of the Mala' 
and 34 per cent, of the Holeyas are either tillers of land of their own or tenants of 
others, but of the 153,000 Cherumans in the Presidency 143,000 are still agricul- 
tural labourers, while the number of those who have tenant right in any land is only 
854 and those who actually own any land only two. Some ten thousand of the 
Paraiyans are village servants of the lower grades. The same number of Mala' 
are weavers ; 3,000 of the Cherumans are basket or rope makers ; but arnoiw the 
Holevas practically the whole population is either connected directly with the land, 
or subsists by the connected occupations of herding cattle and sheep and cutting- 
grass for fodder. 


27. Considerable numbers of both the Chakkiliyans and the Madigas have 

deserted their traditional calling of leather-working in 
castes. favour of field-labour, and 3 per cent, ol the former and 

11 per cent, of the latter either own or rent land. The 
Kammalas and Kamsalas, the artisan classes of the Tamil and Telugu districts, have 
similarly taken to cultivation, 29 per cent, of the former and 13 per cent, of the 
latter either owning or renting land and 12 and 5 per cent., respectively, bein°- 
farm-hands. 
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The weaving castes. 


28. Of the three toddy-drawer castes the Shamins have climbed highest up 

the ladder of prosperity, 44 per cent, of them returning 
The toddy-drawer castes. themselves as land-holders and considerable numbers 

being- engaged in trade of all descriptions, but of the Billavas of South C'anara only 
8 per cent., and of the M ala bar Tiyans less than 2 per cent, own any land, and 
though they do not follow their traditional occupation in any large numbers they 
are engaged in callings which are in no way more dignified, 50 per cent, of the 
latter being workers in the fields. It seems difficult to believe, however, that the 
figures in subsidiary table 14 showing that less than 20 per cent, of the Shanaus 
are following their traditional occupation are really accurate. They have always 
been held to bo more exclusively engaged in toddy-drawing than either the Tiyans 
or the Billavas. There has, no doubt, been a falling off in the consumption of arrack 
during the last ten years— (arrack-makers and sellers are fewer than in 1891 in 
every district in the Presidency except Nellore)— and the introduction of the tree- 
tax system may have reduced the output of toddy (no figures are available), but it 
seems hardly credible that the results have been so marked or so sudden. It is 
more probable that the explanation of the statistics is the fashion among them 
already referred to of returning their occupation as “ tree-pattadar (or even more 
boldly" land-holder " ) instead of a- " tree-climber.’ ' Nearly one-fourth of the 
decrease in toddy-drawers and sellers which has occurred has taken place in Madura 
and Tinnevellv. the two great strongholds of the Shamtu caste. 

29. Of the three great weaver castes, 82 per cent, of the Dcvangas, 68 per cent. 

of the Sales, and 58 per cent, of the Kaikolans have 
returned weaving and the allied callings of spinning and 

so on as being >till their actual occupation. In each case the next commonest call- 
ing is field-labour, the actual percentages employed in that way being respectively 
4, 14 and 10. After agriculture come respectively rice-pounding and landholding 
in the case of the Dcvangas and Sales, and land-holding and the three allied occupa- 
tions of music, temple-service and prostitution in the case of the Kaikolans. A 
large percentage of the dancing-girls in the southern districts are recruited from 
this latter caste. The Kaikolans have also taken to petty trade to some extent. 
They tliu- appear on the whole to have been able to find callings which are more 
lucrative than weaving. The members of the other two castes who are no longer 
weavers seem, however, to have been reduced to occupations which are er T en more 
toilsome and less profitable. 

30. The means of subsistence of the Eurasians are of interest in connection 

with the ever-recurring discussions regarding the future 
and prospects of the race. The figures in subsidiary 

table 13 give the occupations of the 5,718 actual workers who reside in the three 
districts in which the race is most numerously represented, namely, Madras City 
(4,083), Malabar (1.149) and Chingleput (4SG). Most of those in the last of these 
three reside in Perambur, just outside the Madras municipal limits, and the figures 
of Chingleput and Madras may therefore be taken together. The Malabar Eurasian 
al-o differs little from his east coast brother in occupation, except that he provides 
most of the tailors, carpenters, agriculturists and coffee estate employes in the list. 
The figures for all three districts are therefore, as in other cases, combined together 
in subsidiary table 13. In examining them it must, be borne in mind that, as has 
already berm pointed out in the last chapter, Native Christians have in some cases 
returned themselves as Eurasians, although they could lay no claim to the slightest 
admixture of white blood in their veins, with the idea of raising themselves in the 
social -rule. 

The liio-t noticeable point about the statistics is the great variety of the occu- 
pations in which Eurasian- are engaged. None of the other communities selected 


The Eurasians. 


approach them in this respect. 


The list giv 


ve- 52 callings followed by seven per- 


ons 


or more and 6'3 per cent, of the community live by others which are followed by 
even less than this number. Excluding subsistence on endowments and scholarships 
i mo-t of the persons comprised under which are the inmate- of the orphan and other 
asylums in Madras City,', there i- no occupation in the list which is followed by as 
many as S percent, of the community. The popular idea that Eurasians are mainly 
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employed a- fitters or clerk-; or on the railways is therefore clearly inaccurate. The 
next most noticeable fact i- that 17 8 of the "actual workers “ in the list live on 
endowments, on their relatives and friends, in convents, in lunatic asylums, in jail 
or bv begging. Subsidiary table 13 does not distinguish males from female-, and 
it may therefore be added that of the 5.7 IS actual workers shown therein l.USO are 
women. Of these, 537 are inmates of orphan asylums. &c., 202 are sempstresses 
and milliners, 201 school teacher-, 107 midwives and hospital nurses, al are in 
domestic service, and 38 are shop a-.-i-tants and clerks. 


CERTAIN OF TIIE DETAILS OF THE STATISTIC.-. 


Points of interest in figures for 
sub-orders and groups. 


31. The subject of the occupations of the people is such a large one, and its 

discussion i- unavoidably such a lengthy matter, that 
hitherto only the statistics of the larger divisions of 
Table XV, namely, the Classes and Order-, have, as a 
rule, been referred to by districts. Those who care to go further into detail and 
examine the figures for sub-orders and groups will discover the following additional 
points of interest 


Order I, A'hniniO ration . — Group 2, Officers of Government, and group 3, 
Clerks and inspectors mu-t be read together, as it was difficult to decide uniformly in 
all cases when an official should be considered to be an officer,” and not of the clerk 
class. Local and municipal service, ( sub-order 2), and sweeper- and -cavengers, 
(group 71), are naturally most strongly represented in Madra-, Taujor.'. Madura 
and Tinnevelly. where the town population is greatest. 

Order 11, Defence. — The army, (,-ub-order 4), only appears in any -trength 
in those districts ( Vizagapatam, Bellarv. Madras, Chingleput. the Xilgiri-. Triclii- 
nopoly and Malabar) in which there are still cantonments, but followers, men on 
leave and so on are returned in smaller numbers from many districts. Xorth Arcot, 
owing t's its containing the recruiting centre of Vellore, being the mo-t prominent. 

Order 1 V, Prormon and Carr of Animals. — The cattle and pony-breeding 
which goes on in Xellore. Salem. Coimbatore and Xorth Arcot is shown in the 
figures of the groups in sub-order S, but most of those employed in this industry are 
also landowners and have doubtless often returned themselves as such. The figures 
are therefore probably not complete. Pig-breeding is only found to any consider- 
able extent in the two districts of Xorth and South Arcot, where the Odde and Jogi 
castes carry it on. Farriers are commonest in Salem, where the Ho-iir Remount 
Depot is located, and Coimbatore, where pony-breeding flourishes. The mahouts 
are nearly all of them in Malabar, where considerable numbers of elephants are 
kept by Government and private persons for dragging timber in the fore-ts, and 
in the two districts of Ganjam and \ izagapatam, where a few are used as baggage 
animals in the agencies. 


Order K Agriculture.— The main statistics in this order have been discussed 
separately. Sub-order 12 gives particulars of the cinchona, tea and coffee planters 
and their coolies, but the vagueness of most of' the schedule entries made it impossi- 
ble to accurately separate those engaged in the cultivation of each of these products. 

Estate cooly ” and “ estate writer ” were the usual entries, and they left it un- 
certain what the estate produced. There was also much confusion in the schedules 
between natives who were actual owners of estates and those who only worked upon 
them for hire, the entry "coffee cultivation,” for example, being equally capable of 
either interpretation. The Xilgiris, Malabar (the IVynaad) and Madura (the Palni 
hills) are the three districts in which planting is mainly carried on. but there is some 
also in Salem, (the Shevaroy hills), Tinnevelly, Coimbatore and South Canara. 
Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly return the largest number of betel-vine growers 
and practically all the cardamom in the Presidency is grown cither in Malabar or 
in Madura on the slopes adjoining the Cardamom HilL of Travancore. Cocoa nut 
growers are naturally commonest in Malabar and South Canara. tie* di-triet? in 
which the tree is most plentiful, and in which, if the legends are to be believed, it 
was first cultivated in India. Agents and managers of landed ('states 'croup 50) are 
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most numerous in Malabar, where the property of each tarwad, or family, is under 
the formal management of one of its members. Group 57, Clerks, etc., to landed 
proprietors, iucludes all the numerous revenue establishments of zamindai-', 
shrotriemdars and inamdars, and is therefore most strongly represented in those 
districts in which these classes of tenure are commonest. 

0 nler VI, Personal Household and Sanitarg Sere Ires . — In Malabar 2,000 
women have returned themselves as actually working a< barbers. It is the custom 
on that coast for the women to shave their persons and these barber women are the 
result. Tanjore is the land of chat trams, and one-third of the rest-house managers 
of the Presidency are returned from there. 

Order VII, Fnoa, Drink and. Stimulants . — Butchers are much more numerous 
than they were ten years ago. This is possibly an indication of the growth of the 
practice of eating meat which has undoubtedly taken place. They are most frequent 
in Tanjore and Madura, perhaps on account of the numbers of Labbais in those 
districts. Fishermen and fish dealers are commonest in Malabar, where there is an 
extensive industry in salting fish, but they are numerous in all the coast districts. 
Fishermen in inland districts confine their operations to tanks, and are naturally 
much fewer. Groups 78, Cow-keepers and milk sellers, and 82, Ghee sellers, over- 
lap with groups 20, Cattle-breeders and dealers, and 124, Petty bazaar men, and 
nothing can be made of the figures for either by themselves. Fowl and egg dealers 
are commonest in Chinglepat, which supplies the Madras market. There are oil- 
mills in Godavari, Kistna and Madras, and rice-mills in these three districts and in 
Tanjore. but. as has already been stated, the figures of those employed in these and 
other factories are probably not reliable. Sugar factories are found in Ganjam (at 
Aska). in Godavari (at Samalkota), in (North Arcot (at Ranipettai), in two towns in 
Tinnevelly. and at Xellikuppam in South Arcot. In the last of these all the hands 
in the factory have been returned as employed in sugar-making and only six in 
distilling, although both industries are carried on there simultaneously. The 
manufacture of sugar by hand is chiefly carried on in Tinnevelly, the home of the 
palmyra palm, where it is nearly all done by women, and to a less degree in Coim- 
batore (where, however, the figure apparently wrongly includes some hands in a 
sugar- factory) and on the west coast. Rice-pounding is another occupation which 
is mainly carried on by women. Tanjore, (Malabar, Godavari and Tinnevelly (in 
this order) employ the largest numbers in this work. Bakers are most numerous 
where there are most Europeans and Eurasians. Sweetmeat makers and sellers and 
vegetable and fruit sellers are again groups which overlap with group 124, Petty 
bazaar keepers, and none <>f the figures in them are of any value by themselves. 
Aerated water is made in (Madras, on the Nilgiris and in Malabar. The Nilgiris 
provides the only brewery and Madras the only ice-factory in the Presidency. 
Hands in tobacco factories have been confused in the schedules with ordinary 
tobacco-makers, and groups 120, 129 and 1 -10 must be read together. Trichinopoly 
.-hows the largest number engaged in this industry and Madura (where the Dindigul 
cheroots come from) ranks next. Tanjore and Godavari, where tobacco is grown 
on the silt islands in the river, are also fairly prominent. Opium sellers are mainly 
found in the three northern districts, where the drug is largely used, partly as a 
remedy for malaria, by the people in the agencies. Toddy sellers and drawers are 
most numerous in Tinnevelly, Malabar and Coimbatore, in all of which toddy palms 
are plentiful, and spirit distillers in Ganjam and Vizagapatam, where the Khonds 
and Savaras were till very recently allowed to have private stills. 

Order VIII, Light, Firing and Forage . — Madras provides the only gas-works 
in the Presidency. The pressers of vegetable oil for lighting are much more 
numerous in Malabar, where the oil in question is that made from cocoanuts, 
than anywhere else. But coeoanut-oil is ajso used for food and consequently this 
group overlaps group 100, Pressers of oil for food, included under Order VII. The 
figures are not therefore as significant as they look. 

Order IX. Ilinhlings. — Tile factories occur in Malabar and South Canara, and 
are those which make the well-known Basel-mission or Mangalore tiles. The 
figures for brick and tile makers and sellers in groups 155 and 156 should perhaps 
be read with those for makers of pots in group 336, as the village potter usually 
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makes all three articles and it was probable a matter of chance which he men- 
tioned in the schedule, it is noticeable, however, that in the Deccan districts, where 
the houses are usually made of stone in mud with a mud roof, hardly any brick or 
tile makers or sellers (or t hate hers or thatch dealers) are returned, and this js -onto 
evidence that the distinction between maker-, of bricks and tile- and makers of 
pots wa- not greatly disregarded. Lime burners and sellers are commonest in 
.Madura, Tinnevelly and Malabar, along the coa-ts of which the chunk and other 
shells are chiefly found, and in Coimbatore, where lime-stone occurs. Madras City 
provides tin* only cement work- in the Pre-idency. Ma-ous and builders are 
strongly represented in Tanjore and Malabar, which are perhaps the two richest 
districts in the Presidency. Among the poorer classes, every man is his own house 
builder, constructing his residence out of mud and thatch without the assistance 
of either a builder or an architect. Stone workers are also commonest in Malabar, 
but under this head were included those employed in digging out the laterite of 
which the better class of houses in that district are built. 

Order X. Vehicles and 1 cssch. — Persons engaged in making railway plant 
occur mainly at Walt air in Vizagapatam. in Madras, at Peramtmr in Chingle- 
put, at Xegapatam in Tanjore and at Triehinopoly, where the various railway 
workshops are located. Coach builders are only found in Madra- itself. 

Order XI, Sa/iplentruta nj l ie< pi ire me at*. — There are paper mills in Madras and 
Chingleput. Printing presses occur everywhere except in tie* agencies. They 
employ the largest number of hands in Madra- and the next largest in Tanjore and 
Malabar, in the latter of which several newspapers are published. Book-binders 
and sellers are also commonest in Madras end Malabar, and the same two districts 
and the Vilgiris return managers and owner- of newspapers. Only 22 persons are 
shown as wood carvers. The others probably put themselve- down merely as 
“ taehehan ". meaning carpenter, or some -uch expression. The ivory carvers 
nearly all occur in Vizagapatam. the characteristic work of which district is well 
known. Tops and toys are made in Gddavaii at Xarasapur. in lvistua at Ivonda- 
pilli, in Bellary at Kampli and Harpanahalli. and at Vellore in Xorth Arcot district. 
Madras City contains most of the watchmakers, turners and lacquerers, engravers, 
type-founders, machinery makers and mechanical engineer-, titters and mechanics, 
operatives in ar.-enals, gun-powder and gun-carriage factories, and furniture makers 
in the Presidency. Baugh's are divided in the Table into those made of glass and 
those of other materials, but the enumerators were not always so particular. 
Makers and sellers were not invariably distinguished, either, though they are in the 
Table. Groups 20S to 211 should therefore perhaps be read together. Vellore, 
however, has the largest number of makers of bangles other than glass, and in 
Venkatagiri in that district there is found a peculiar kind of clay which is largely 
used in making them, and Cuddapah has the large.-t number of sellers of glass 
bangles, and in that district there is a rec-ognised caste of wandering bangle and 
coral sellers. So far. therefore, the figures agree with known facts. Knife and 
tool grinders are commoner in Malabar than anywhere else, perhaps owing to the 
practice of carrying knives which all Mappillas observe. Gun-powder makers and 
sellers are more frequent in Coimbatore than elsewhere, but why this should be is 
not clear, unless the powder is used for blasting the numerous wells which the 
district possesses. 

Order XIT, Terri He Fahrirs and Drrrs. — Birdwood's Industrial Arts of India and 
the monographs by Mr. Havell in Volumes II and III of the Journal of Indian Art 
and bv Mr. Thurston in Volume VII contain information regarding the weaving and 
dyeiug industries of the Presidency. Carpet weavers are numerous in Godavari, 
which produces the well-known Ell ore carpets, and in Ixistna. where the industry 
is carried on in Masulipatam. The Table does not distinguish blanket-making from 
woollen (doth weaving. Women do most of the work in both these occupations. 
Blankets are chiefly made in Bellary and Ananfapur. where the Kurubas. the 
blanket-weaving caste, are more numerous than anywhere else. Silk worms are 
reared on mulberry-trees in the Ho-ur taluk of the Salem district and in Kollegal in 
Coimbatore. The Kurnool cotton carpets are made in the towns of Kurnool and 
Nandyal, and the Bellary carpets at Addm. 
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The persons shown against Tanjore in group 277, ( 'o’tton calenderers, fuller':,, 
and printers, are cotton printer';. Those in Madura seem from the entries to he 
engaged in ornamenting handkerchiefs, etc., be the well-known process of knot- 
dyeing. The jute-mill in Yizagaputam is in Pimlipatam. 

The ropes referred to in group 200 are mainly those made of coir. Godavari 
exports a certain quantity, but far the largest amount is made in Malabar and South 
Canara, where the cocoanut palm is so common. Women do most of the work. 
The embroiderers and lace-makers are nearly all found in Madras, where the 
industry supports a considerable number of Muhammadans. The hats which are 
so extensively made in Malabar are the round caps which the Mappillas wear. 

Order XI fT, Me to t* ouJ Precious- Sh>nex . — The Kolar Gold Fields draw some 
of their labour from this Presidency, and gold working is being revived in the 
TVynaad. 

The electro-platers practically all of them live in Madras, and so do the 
aluminium workers and the employes in iron-foundries. The goldsmiths and 
dealers in gold are fairly evenly distributed among all the districts except the 
agencies and the Deccan districts, which are poorer than the others and apparently 
have less funds to spare for jewellery. Pearl-divers only occur in Madura and 
Tinnevelly, off which the pearl banks lie. 

Only AT, I Food, Cave mid Leave *. — The only saw mills are in Kajahmtmdry 
and Calicut. The latter i-> a private concern. Wood-cutters, carpenters and timber 
dealers are commonest in Malabar, w here the forests belonging to private individuals 
are being very rapidly exploited. The large total under group 047, Mats, fans, 
screen-', etc., in the same district is due to the inclusion thereunder, for want of any 
other place, of all the makers of the palm-leaf umbrellas so universally carried by 
the people of that district, and of the curious head gear, serving equally as a parasol 
or an nmbvUa, which the lower classes there affect. Keed. grass and other mats 
are made at Pal ghat, at Ayyampet and Shiyali in Tanjore, Porto Novo in South 
Arcot. Wandiwash in North Areot and Pattamadai in Tinnevelly. Coimbatore does 
a considerable trade in plantain leaves, which accounts for the large number of leaf 
plate sellers there. 

Ord< a XVI, Deng*, Gums, Dges, etc . — The catechu in South Canara is collec- 
ted by the Kudubis, a forest-tribe in Coondapur taluk. The only soap-factory in 
the Presidency is in Madura, and in it common country soap is made spasmodically. 
The saltpetre refining in Salem, Coimbatore, Trichinopoly and Madura is described 
in the manuals of those districts. 

Order XVII , fe ather. — Groups 385, Leather factories, and 388, Tanners and 
curriers, should be read together. Cliingleput shows the largest number of persons 
engaged in tannine. This is doubtless due to the existence of the large factory 
at Kdtlambakani, just outside Aladras municipal limits. The other groups in this 
Order also overlap and should be read together. The preponderance of the well- 
bag makers in Coimbatore lias already been referred to. 

Order XVIII , C<>r,rmerre. — The statistics of money-lending are probably 
inaccurate. It is not a popular profession, and it is moreover the peculiar prey of 
the a-se.-sors of income-tax. It is therefore not a calling which is willingly returned. 
The numerous money-lenders, in Madura, as lias already been explained, are mainly 
Xattukottai Chettis, the head-quarters of which caste are at Devakottai in that 
district. The rest of the groups of which this Order consists are so indefinite 
that the figures under them are hardly woith examination. 

O.-ih y A IX, Tn tv spent a, til Storage . — The railway employes returned 
from South Canara are mainly those engaged in surveying the projected line to 
M angalore. 

Ordi r A A, Jcornnl and Art/stn ■ Priitess,u,,r . — The statistics in this have 
already been partly di-eussed above. Priests, pleaders, law-agents, touts and 
petitnm-writers are commonest m the inch districts of Tan|ore and Malabar, 
where 1 he population w be-T able to afford "Uch luxuries, and rarest in the agencies 
and tin' Deccan districts where money is scarcest. Tanjore similarly boa-t^of the 
largest number of religious beggar." and Alalabar of most of the astrologers. Jn 
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the same two districts there are, however, more hakims and midwives and more 
teachers and school-masters (and consequently more literate persons) than anywhere 
else. Musa! man priests are most numerous in Malabar, which contains about 
one-third of the whole number of the followers of Islam in the Presidency. 

Order XXII, Earth furl' and General Labour . — The number of well-sinkers 
is largest in Salem and Coimbatore where much of the cultivation is under wells. 
By caste they are mainly Oddes, who are more numerous in these two districts than 
in any others. The ‘‘ miners unspecified ” in group 503 in Vizagapatam are those 
engaged in the new industry of mining manganese. Practically all the mica miners 
are found in Nellore. 

Order XX 1 1 1, Indefinite and Di.'Si cputable . — Group 500 shows 8,000 pros- 
titutes in the Presidency, but this is not the whole number of them. Many 
of them returned themselves as dancers and singers and so were classified under 
group 190. 

Order XXIV, Independent . — Less than 20,000 people in the Presidency are 
shown as living on private means other than income from land. Land is -till the 
favourite form of investment. Money lending perhaps comes next. These two are 
shown elsewhere. House-property is a bail third, and it and stocks and shares are 
the only securities which appear in group o 10. The group thu- gives an erroneous 
view of the number of persons of independent means in the Presidency. Group oil 
shows 12,000 persons as subsisting by allowance- from patrons or relatives. 
Under this head are included the large number of people in the Presidency who 
are mainly supported by remittances from other countries sent by those of their 
relations who have emigrated. 'Che entries in the schedules were not detailed 
enough to show from what countries these remittances came, but the Postmaster- 
General has kindlv given me figures of the mouev-orders received from certain 
British colonies for persons in the Madras Presidency during 1900-1901. and 
these throw much light upon the point. Unfortunately, however, there are no 
separate statistic.- for money-orders from Burma, to which country the Madras 
emigrant goes more freely than to anv other. The figures show that the value of the- 
money-orders sent to Madras from the four colonies below during the year amounted 
to no less than 27 lakhs of rupees, as under : — 


Country iroin which sent. 


XO. UlolieV- 

V.tlu** ot 


orrtors. 

i>. 

Ceylon 

• • • 

45.226 

l»i, 15, 3*1 

Straits Settlements 

. • • 

24 NT 2 

10.04, 666 

Mauritius ... 


1.15:! 

66.460 

Natal 


1,626 

1.10,014 



Total ... 72.474 

27,76.0*5 


Certain districts return no prisoners in any of their jail-. The reason for this is 
that in these cases the instructions requiring prisoner- to be shown merely as 
“ under-trial,” “ convicted,” and so on were disregarded, and they were entered 
as subsisting by the occupations which they followed before their imprisonment. 
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Si h-'IDIary Tabi.p 1 . — Shewing the distrihutioit of flu- population among the various 

ortho's (hid suh-oi'dr/ S. 
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• ‘3 
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32 
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27 

73 
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l MM 
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•|MJ 

•27 

31 

gG 

1 

■ Hi 

3Mn 
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51 
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ms 

1.51 
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11 
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■> 
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32 
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73 
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37 
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I -.V.» 
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1 3 

- 4 
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130 

3G 
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' M 

■Ml 

31 

( '. 1 ; 

1 3 

s; 

3U2 
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V. — Agriculture 

GM Oo 
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.70 

41 
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so 

10. Landholdei s and tenants 
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21 !H 

51 

IP 
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221 

04 
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P.i-78 
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31 
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98 

51 
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~ 1 

2 
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2-SL 
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.7.7 

15 

8 

M2 

131 

70 
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2 GO 

in 

•7.7 

4.7 

- 

M3 

1 35 
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•Ml 
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41 

.7M 

1 1 

M> 
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•m 
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»70 
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31 
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03 
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1-55 

55 

45 

8 

92 
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79 
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G 

04 
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mo 
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1 20 

■< . 1 

48 
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G 
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1 32 
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IG 

S 

M2 

no 

84 
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42 
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5 
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HI 

GO 
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GG 

37 

1.3 
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153 
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17 
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SG 
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34 
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32 
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Subsidiary Table 1. — - Shoinnq th o dtsfrdudto/i of the popuiat ton oniony the carious 
orders and ^uh-orderH— -oontinueti. 
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Subsidiary Table 2. — Shoir/ny the orriipotion^ -support tun more thou 10,000 prions each. 
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25 1. 67, i, 

0,0 



ILiineix 

288. 7, 1 1 

155, 150,. 330, 

mil 337 


T*orte|x and Lii. k and ri!o make,** and ***« • 1 L *i -» 

225.827, 

37 



(dainand j*uL« dealers 

219 .568 

1 1 1. 145 and 

147 


Prii sr*>, ininixf* is and eh' reh and mu}*!' mm v.iun 

216,582 

]o 



Vi Havre servant** ... . ... ... .. ... 

2111,5ns 

347 ... 



Basket and mar worker- 

210,822 

02.0.3 0,4,00 

. 07 and 

Os 

|)nmc*tiii -< lY.infs other rlian La? l.oi s. i*. i'k*» and w i-ln r. 

1 9.4,067 


men. 
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•SiustDiAii* I'vBLt; 2. —Showing the occupations supporting more i/mn 10,000 

persons ouch — continued. 


11 RnU4~. 

Ml 1 UP U in.V. 

X (. vi 1,1 k. 


b) 0 ‘mpat i <//<.8 *'ipptjrtin'! behr^n 1 , 000 , 00 * • an<i 

100,000 ff i 8 .»/i 8 t'Ur ', -coiit. 


IIC , 1 ! M [ 15" 

I lay. gran-. <i ii' i firewood >el!er-i 

1-82,842 

I 

Inferior Government servant'* 

175. 148 

411 

Porters 

163,1 1(1 

417 .uni He 

Curt owners and diivt i‘" 

161.951 

loo. mi. i ix .uni l n 

Oil j»reSS » *1 s ami sellel" 

ii,3. 171 

328 ,m.i -jo;* 

Iron "liiiths ..... 

156.415 

lox. mi .oid 10 .; 

Sweetmeat make** and ."••liei" 

183.888 

45 2 

Teachers 

i 14.1.14.! 

lien. HOT, HOP and 400 

Merchants' and shopkeepers’ managers, clerks and sen ants. 

1 14.5 1 8 

1 or, 

Vegetable ami fiuit selieis 

Il.l7.9l9 


Tot\l 

(c) Occputiu/'s zupportiii-t heticeen 100.000 anO 
lU,U 00 prf>on' rack. 

8,419,782 

8 o 1 

... Piece-goods dealeis 

49,8 17 

57 

. Estate clerks, etc. 

1 * 8,86 1 

26 and 30 

. . Cattle and sheep breeders and dealers 

43.965 

342 

. . Bankers, money-lenders, etc. 

89,641 

514. 515 and 516 

.. Pensioners 

86,95l.i 

488 .md 14" 

Musicians and aetor> ... 

84.097 

287 -243 

Hope, sacking and net makers and sellers 

83.474 

2 and 3 

Government officers and clerks 

83.551 

301. 802, 305 and 306 

... Tailors, embroideiers, etc. 

78,602 

125 and 42'.* 

. Boat owneis and boat men 

71.167 

404 -415 

Railway servants 

64,282 

99 

. . Manufacturers of sugar and jaggery 

63,241 

254 -262 

Silk weavers and dyers 

61,744 

78 and 82 

Milk, butter and ghee sellers ... 

60.648 

322 and 323 

. Brass, copper and bell-metal workers and sellers ... 

58,518 

9 

Village accountant, not shown as agriculturists 

57.891 

468 

Native physicians 

57.492 

*;j > 

Cooks 

52,824 

42. 44 and 48 

Coolies in coffiv, cinchona and tea estates .. 

46.281' 

8 

Village headmen, not shown as agriculturists 

42,414 

208 -21 1 

... Bangle makers and sellers 

4(1.041 

74 

. . . Sweepers and scavengers 

38.624 

157 and 158 

Lime, chnnam and shell burners and sellers 

82, 149 

456 

Private clerks and clerks unspecified 

31.437 

218 -254 

Wool weavers, dyers, etc. 

30,294 

7'i 

... Butchers 

28,578 

404 - 107 

... Contractors 

28,358 

346 and 398 

General merchants and shopkeepers 

23,258 

444 

Astrologers 

21.581 

360 

Wax, honey an*l forest produce collectors and seller^ 

2 1 ,36( i 

374 

Persons connected with miscellaneous dyes 

21.250 

12 

Non-commissioned military officers and privates 

20,72 1 

434 

. Postal clerks, messengers, etc. . ... 

20.271 

98 

... Grain p archers . 

20.153 ! 

402 

.. Brokers and agents 

19.962 

134 

Wine aud spirit sellers 

14,586 

7 

Municipal menial servants, other than scavengers 

19.416 

510 

Poi sons of independent means 

19.277 

216 

.. Flower garland makers and sellers 

19,224 

168 

. . Op u-atives in railway workshops . . 

18,935 

349 

Leaf- plate makers and sellers 

18,836 

64 -71 

Persons engaged in non-domestic entertainment . 

18,116 

159 ... 

Barristers and vakils 

17.62-1 

4" 1. 163 and 464 ... 

Law agents, petition-writers and lawyers’ clerks 

16,965 , 

491 -499 

Persons engaged in games and exhibitions 

15,156 

119, 120 and 124 .. 

Tobacco and cigar manufacturers 

1-1.735 

183—185 

Printers ... 

14.653 

59 

Forest rangers, guards, peons, etc. ... 

14.380 

117 and 118 

Workmen in salt factories 

13.483 

5o6 .. 

Prostitutes 

13,304 

511 

Persons supported by allowances from patrons, etc. 

12,037 

324 and 325 

... Tin, zinc, and lead workers and sellers 

11,966 

517-520 .. 

Inmates of prisons, asylums, etc. 

11.438 

5 and 6 

Municipal inspectors aud clerks 

11.313 

374 and 378 

Person^ occupied with miscellaneous dyes . 

10,932 

32 

.. Pig breeders and dealers and swineherds 

10,108 


Totkl . . 

2,155.271 


>4 
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Si ksidiak y Table 4. — Slimc/ng the ilixtrihutim <>f the Agricultural Population 
( Order V) hy Natural [hct.stons anil Districts. 


PtBl LVT1UJ Oh AGHK.'I'I/I krai. 



PoPCLATJoN 
"UPPORTII* i;\ 

PtRltXTUlF IIF 
Agrkio. TDRAI. 
PnlTLATIOX TO 

Population 

0* 

N'uURAL f)l VISION** \M» DlhTRK I*-. 




Agw ri ti;ki . 

District 
Popui. ( riux. 

Actual workers. L' 

ependents. 

i 

i 1 

3 

1 

5 

Agency 





Aif»*m*v Ganjim 

25o,m»7 

78l" 

4o*56 

55 ’ 15 

A<rvnr\ , Vizagapatam 


82 14 

44-41 

55 5s 

Auvuc\ . Godavari 

141,748 

S 2 42 

4] -03 

08'96 

Total 

1,081.624 

81‘21 

44-50 

55u0 

Ea.-r Ci'tisf. 





Gnujihti 

1.090,810 

64 ^7 

5S*5» » 

41 19 

Vizagu^utain 

1.131.108 

68*71 

6 t*O0 

•Jt>*04 

Grddavuii 

1.406.101 

67 68 

4S'U5 

01-64 

Kisru.-i 

1.478.606 

bs-62 

01-26 

4s 74 

Nellore 

'.'60.068 

64TS 

50*05 

10-64 

Tot u. 

6.421.921 

67-14 

55-79 

44-21 

De>'<')r. 





Cud(ia[j<iljL 

9] 9.8.10 

71 24 

5857 

41-42 

Karnooi . . 

620 647 

71T4 

t;o-05 

,46-90 

Bani'anupalie State 

10,612 

61 80 

06' 40 

4404 

BiTliii’v 

7 :-*o 

70*iK» 

50*05 

43-44 

Sandui State . . 

'-.(>10 

71 -Oil 

55*28 

44 71 

Au<iutu|>tir 

044.6.42 

66-14 

06-35 

to ' 0 1 

Tojai. 

2.787,126 

70-70 

58-57 

41-43 

Smith 





Madras ... 

16,610 


50-53 

6:1-16 

Ciun^loput 

8/9,286 

67-01 

19-11 

5l ->s 

North Aii-ot 

1.640.601 

73\sS 

54-93 

4007 

Salem 

1.640.207 

74-63 

0-4*35 

40-64 

Coimbatore 

1 , 122.052 


57*80 

42-14 

South Aivuf 

1.860.400 

80-44 

51*75 

4,8-24 

Tan] on* 

1.466,320 

'iO-41 

1.8-87 

01-12 

Tri<*hino[M»lv . . 

1,061.71" 

74-18 

57-50 

42' 49 

PuiLukkottai State 

286,038 

70-41 

6P2I 

35 '75 

Madura 

2.081.125 

7401 

61-74 

3825 

ThiUevvlIv . . . 

J. 306,86" 

6002 

5420 

40-79 

Total 

13,725,398 

6951 

56-23 

43-77 






Nii^iri" 

07,050 

6"-71 

64"! 40 

3H-0!* 

Malabar 

1.730,1 16 

' -.2-1.8 

17-5(4 

52* U* 

iSoutli Camtiu 

s 52. 040 

7*Vos 

61*57 

38-62 

Toi A I, 

2,654,848 

65-77 

52-35 

47-65 

Grand Total 

26,670,917 

69-05 

35-51 

44-49 
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C HA HTJiR IX. — OCi UP ATH >>' . 


Subsidiary Tablk o.—S/toinui/ th p a tstv /hut ton <>t th? Iwln-stytal P<>puhit *<>n \ ( !os- s i)\ htj 

Natural Dtrt.ston* and Districts. 




Pi R1 1MIO tO- 

Pt R< KM \I6 ON 

J.M'U> 1 LI 11 i 


PoPl'l YlloN 

iM'l-Utl \ 1 

Popui. WIUN OK 

NApurw, Dimmon-* av» Oim'ru’i^ 

'UPPOR I K It 

Pnpn vru>\ in 




n\ hiir-iRP'. 

IM-TRK 1 





Poprr wiov 

Artn.it v\ oi-ki-rs. 

1 Ilts. 

l 

) 

3 

4 

5 

- liency , 





Agvnev, Gaiijam 

Sx.HIH 

1202 

44- -»5 

55' 1 4 

Agency. Vizagapatam 

74 497 

s 75 

40 75 

59-24 | 

Agenc\ , Godavari 

14.062 

8- 70 

42-00 

57 < K* 

To i a r. 

127.175 

9-55 

42-24 

57-76 

Ea^r Con>t. 





Gan] am 

.307,088 

18-18 

54-21 

45 78 

Vizagapdtam 

.'(71, 256 

17-82 

55"89 

44-10 

Godavari 

385.577 

18-00 

44-61 

55 38 

Kistna 

353,273 

16-39 

45 1 17 

54'82 

Xellore .. 

302.760 

20-23 

50-22 

49-78 

Total 

1,719,963 

17-98 

49-87 

50-13 

Deccn n . 



. 


Cuddapah .... 

21X1.152 

1 5’50 

5038 

49-61 

Kumool 

lStf.Aon 

15-64 

50’ 16 

49-83 

Banganapalle State 

7.313 

22-66 

53'67 

46-32 

Bellarv 

166,312 

17'55 

50-69 

+9-30 

Sandin’ State 

1,713 

15-29 

52 13 

47 '86 

Anautapnr 

145.518 

18-46 

48-83 

51-16 

Total 

657,408 

16-67 

5011 

49-88 

South. 





Madras 

215,853 

42 39 

35 57 

64-42 

Chingb*pur 

214,560 

18-63 

46-22 

53-77 

Xortli Ai*cot 

322.359 

14-60 

44’78 

55 21 

Salem ... •* • • 

362,536 

16-44 

51-62 

48-37 

Coimbaton* 

486.294 

22-08 

4/ "74 

52*25 

South Areot 

244.024 

10-38 

47-46 

52-53 

Tunjoiv 

422.512 

18-81 

44-37 

55-62 

Tri chino poly 

101.398 

1.3-24 

45"55 

5444 

Pudukkd ttai State 

38.595 

10-14 

50-11 

49-88 

Madura 

408,1.35 

1442 

4708 

52-92 

Tinnevolly 

441,477 

21-43 

45-83 

54*16 

Total 

3,377.843 

1711 

4612 

53-88 

T Y**t Coa-t. 





Nilmri" 

13.422 

1 2-i>4 

42.34 

57 05 

Malabar 

689,370 

24-70 

44-12 

55’87 

South Uanara 

181473 

15-99 

50 69 

49-30 

Tot vr 

884.265 

21-91 

45-44 

54-56 

Grand Total 

6,766,654 

17-52 

4730 

52-70 
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SoBsioiAjn 1 aklk 0. S/, t,irni<j tf t p distii'ilmtion of the Profi'^ionni P'iyaitiiion (Order \ \ 

''■v Natural Division* and District*. 


Natcrii. Divisions ani> 

DlSTKIt T> 

POPUI-AI 1 UN 

NUPian. i v i> ijy 

Lf \R\1 i> AM' 

PM;i o L 

PROU 'SUIN' U 

PillTr \ i IO N m 

Pno lllll.L i)\ ProLL "IHN , I. 
PuPriMION 1 1 > 



\_Jii 

PRO f SSIO.N''. 

iJls 1 Kit I 

Pop! 1 . VTIO> 

Aefual St • 1 K.-l S 

Dependent-. 

i 


V 


t 

5 

- iyeni v 






Ajpp*nr , v (fHn)au 


Mi* 

27 


■;i - r 7 

Agency VTE&trapatuui 


t sl'7 


■O 1 1 

..s-r.s 

A^ontjy, Gddavar. 


0 s 8 

*; i 


*;< )!*r> 


Total 

4.681 

35 

34-39 

65 61 

Eant Coast 





- — 

f-Janjam 


A7 % r»\h, 

- 

:bV 8 s 

-3 1 3 i 

Vizatjapatam 


1 1.927 

7! 


*-7 !>• > 

Godavari 


20 ,: i 

:»7 

:::^'70 

•V.’JP 

Kistna 


29,331 

I ,u; 

M>o\\ 

* o .r> 

Ntdlor.* 


l*. 72-1 

!-25 

(i 1 1 .: 

7>S'sr. 


1'otal 

121.5X1 

1 27 

36-62 

63-38 

Decca s . 






( ’uddupah 


s.s^s 

*;s 

:\U 2 s 

30 ;] 

Knrnool 


**>.s7-> 

■7s 

ti i 5i i 

59 19 

B;tn'_ranapalle StatH* 


2 |}i 

-77 

-I 4 7s 

55 12 

Bollarv . . 



i*n 

38 lo 

OP 59 

8 a ml nr Statv 



1 77 

45-72 

'» 1- l'7 

A nantaj*tir 


.'..821 


42 19 

'.7 


Tot it 

30.521 

■ i 

4001 

59-98 

SovTr 






Madras 



S*7>() 

'1U 77. 

70*24 

^hinirlopur 


22.49S 

I 71 

Mi 7 "> 

d*; 2 i 

North A rent 


25,5:17 

115 

:>-! »>o 

I 

Salem 



: 02 

XM't » 1 

f‘.< *-*>s 

( *< *ini 1 .a tore 


:? 7 . 7 os 

1-71 

.91 83 

*. on; 

south -Vr<<» r 


or,, 42 2 

1 4>S 

tfS i V 

4s] 7.7 

Tan lore 


75.4: ts 

:?i> 

33 :*'» 

* .4 ■ « >8 

TrK'hinojvdy 


27,301 

1 si* 

7s 


Pudukkbrtai State 


s, 2 >l 

2 !•: 


* 

Madm -t 


11 ,232 

!-4". 

3513 

♦ >4 s»; 

TimieveJH 


'•7,11^ 

lxi 

3 111 

'*♦)' ">7> 


Tot k r 

366,883 

1-86 

34-80 

65 20 ; 

Went <' , nast. 








2,5 1 1 

2’2S 

’M'S t 

.4 15 

Malabar 


74,97! 

ts:j 

.»7‘7d 


So’! f h f’HTmra 


23,510 

207 

UV‘»s 

7, 90 [ 


Total 

105,025 

260 

38-44 

61-56 

I 

Grand Total 

628,621 

1-63 

36-01 

92-98 1 
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CHAPTER IX. OCCU PATIOS. 


Subsidiary 1’ablk 7. — Shorn ny the. distribution by Dish ids of the various groups of the 

Agricultural Population. 


I’r Kl ES I* Mr! Id I i IT \ I. Ill SuB-ORILK H> .L A Ml Mil) Ii EJis \XH 
Ti \ an r- ; ... 


PtHl KNTACK Hi T OTA L 

OK Sl'K-ORI»K 11 
i Agricultural 

Labourers') ok 



Nam. ok District. c = 







•> 

3 

1 

5 

»; 

/ 

8 r 

9 

io- 

11 

Clan jam 

r>7» 

4*X 

37' I 

-•> 

02 7 

37*3 

95*0 : 

5*0 

11*2 

>X*X 

Yizagapatam 

40*3 

3*0 

46 8 


53*2 

46*8 

96*1 

3 9 

13*1 

so*y 

Godavari 

r»i 4 

;4*‘| 

35*6 

1 

64*3 

35*7 

90*0 1 

10*0 

20*2 

7148 

Kistna 


7 2 

o s 

1 

00*1 

9*9 

92*7 | 

7*3 

13*5 

bt>*5 

Nellore 

x:> »*. 

.v:i 

1 1-1 


XS*1‘ 

11*1 

94 7 

5*3 

5*9 

94*1 

Cuddapah .. 

t 

0 3 

1 1-;; 

3 

XX 4 

I 1 0 

93*4 

6*6 

2*9 

:*7*i 

Kurnool 

*7 4 

7 S 

l' 7 

1 

95*2 

4*8 

92 1 

7*9 

3*4 

00 6 

Bellary 

SS s 

2 5 

s-i; 

•1 

9 1*3 

8*7 

97*4 

2*6 

3*2 

ot>8 

A nantapur . . 

75 1 

1 

l;> 3 

•5 

8U 2 

19 8 

94 4 

5*6 

2*9 

97 l 

Madras 

43*1 

Mr.*, 

14'2 

2*2 

x:;g 

16*4 

57*3 

42*7 

1*6 

:*x4 

Ckingleput 

76 ti 

I s 

2P4 

■ -i 

7X*4 

21*6 , 

98*0 

2*0 

200 

>0*0 

North Areot 

SO u 

41 

15 8 

1 

X4-1 

15*9 

93*8 

4*2 

11*6 

>8*4 

Salem 

>5 4 

L S 

12-8 


x7 2 

| 12*8 

98*2 

1*8 

34*1 

05*9 

Coimbatore 

*7*4 

1 9 

10 6 

■I 

X9*3 

i 10*7 

98*0 

2*0 

19*7 

>0*3 

N ilgiris 

x3*0 

10 

16 0 


*4 0 

' K*. o 

99*0 

1*0 

1*4 

98*0 

South Areot 

DO 7 

■;i 

8-4 


91 0 

84 

90] 

•9 

21*4 

7S*6 

Tanjore 

5*i x 

9 4 

33 '7 

*1 

66*2 

! 33*8 

90*5 

9*5 

35*9 

► ‘.4*1 

TrichinopoN 

Xti 7 

1 "*i 

12-0 


ss*u 

1 12 0 1 

98*7 

1*3 

12*9 , 

S7‘l 

Madura 

87*4 

j 7 

1.0-7 

*2 

<VJ* 1 

! 10*9 

98 1 

1*9 

9*9 ! 

yO’l 

Tinnevelly 

S4*7 

2*i 

11 1 

1*0 

x7-i; 

; 12 4 

96*1 

3*9 

8 1 ; 

91*9 

ilalabar 

1 1 2 

9*1 

78'0 

1*7 

20-3 

! 79*7 

89*2 

10*8 

*2 1 

99*8 

South Canara 

2X0 

-7 

l ,fl-s 

*1 

-»« »*7 

; ii *.*3 

97*2 

2*8 

i*3 : 

98-7 

Toi at,, British 1 
Territory. J 

72 0 

43 

23-5 

2 

76*3 

23 7 

95*5 

4*5 

13 6 

86*4 


Si bsidiaky Lablf: 8. — Shorn nu nmatinns -oner 1 s M m the Onleri. i Jirttish Territi/ry o n/i/.j 


i 


OriiKr 


PoPCLAIION PoPUIAITClN 
SUPPORT. I ' IS SUPPORT! H IS 

H<01 1 1801. 


Actual Percental! 

VARIATION OK VARIATION 
I + ) OR ( — ). (+1 Ot (-). 


11 

II! 

1 \ 
V. 
VI. 
\ II. 
VIII. 
IX 
X. 
XI. 

XU. 
XIII. 
xiv 

XV. 
XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIJI 

XIX 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII 

XXIII. 

xxrv. 


1 

l 

i 

i 

3 

— 

4 


5 

Administration 

603.578 

871,4-25 


267,847 


3u 73 

1 >efence 

25,224 

32.029 

— 

6,805 

— 

21*24 

Sfi \ir« of Native and Fommi States 

978 

5-10 

+ 

138 

O- 

<srn 

Provision and ('are of Animals 

617,107 

716,549 

— 

90,442 



IS 87 

Airrieultinv 

26.356.422 

20.955.029 

+ 5,401,393 

+ 

25*78 

Pe] "onal. Household and Sunifarv Sei vices. 

1,085.370 

1 .055,598 

+ 

29,772 


* 2 x 2 

Food, Drink and Sti mutant, » 

2,534.278 

2.101.261 

+ 

433,017 

+ 

20*60 

Liyht. Firing and Fnm^v 

209.842 

448.490 

_ 

238.648 


53*21 

Luildintrs 

341.556 

355.927 

— 

14,371 

_ 

4*03 

Vehicles and Vessels 

23,922 

16.517 

4- 

7,405 

+ 

44 83 

Sup pigmentary Requirements 

113,749 

100,119 

+ 

13,630 

+ 

13 61 

Textile Fabric* and Ideas 

1.592,266 

1 .677.145 



84,879 


5*06 

Metals and Precious Stone* 

539.644 

490,730 

-i- 

48,914 

+ 

0*96 

( ! lass. Karthen and Stoneware 

211.529 

217,919 


6,390 


2*93 

Wood. Cane and Loaves, etc 

610,261 

635,971 

_ 

25,710 


4 04 

Dnig-», Gums. Lye- etc 

66,790 

13,432 

+ 

23.358 


53*78 

L» athei 

475,196 

192.991 

— 

17,795 


3*60 

< 'ommenv 

279.162 

3-44,590 

— 

65, 428 : 


1 8*99 

Tran -port and Storage 

530,497 

329,091 

+ 

1,406 

+ 

*27 

Learned :tnd Artistic Professions 

619,952 

694,113 

__ 

74,161 - 


! 0 68 

Snort 

19,926 

20,970 

| 

1,044 


4 ( <9 

Karthwork and General Labour 

870.844 

2.997.993 

— 2 

,127,149 


7( > jl"» 

Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations 

25.134 

114.459 


389.325 ; 



Independent 

445,935 

417.552 

+ 

1 

28.283 . 

- 

6*1 • * 

Total . • 

| 

38,199.162 

35,630.440 

+ 2.568,722 

4 

7 20 
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Si Bsim.vKv Ta hi, is !). — S/iowtni/ rurritious viwe lb9I irin-rtam Sub 

Hr it i^lt Trrrit'/ri/ <//////,. 

-</rdnr* and Group 



No IF.- 'Will i. |t issiiiit'. the 1891 tiguri-s in Pii- lit’... t». on . *i l - 

‘Ilf * '.‘IIHIIS. 

:*u tor changes 

in classification mad 

at the 

f 


Population 

POFCLAHON 

PiRCI MAG* 


tli i urtrniN. 

''CFPORIFI' IN SUPPORT VO IN 

OF VARIATIONS 

! 

i 


191*1. 

1891. 

( + ) OR . — ). 

! 1. 

1 

Civil Service of the State 

262.036 

267.5 12 


4 

i 

i a. 

Service of Local and Municipal Bodies 

30.729 

23.660 

4- 

3<* 

! 3. 

Village Service 

310,813 

55< 1.223 

— 

46 


a . Ifeailmrn. nor ahown as agnealturisrs 

42,414 

94,434 

- 

55 


0. Xort'iMtitani s, not shown as agriculturists. . . 

57,891 

9t 1,896 

— 

30 

i 

ll 1 W'.iO-linn-n and other villas** servants 

210.508 

204,893 

— 

47 

1 4. 

Army 

25.201 

32.021 

- 

21 

1 5. 

Navy and Man 

23 


4- 

188 

6. 

Civil Officers inNati\eand Foreign States ... 

956 

523 

- 

S3 

7. 

Military Establishments in Native and Foreign States 

22 

17 

4- 

29 

8. 

Stock Breeding and Dealing 

608.446 

71n 443 

- 

14 

9. 

Training and Care of Animals 

8,661 

6,10.; 

! + 

42 

10. 

Landholders and Tenants 

18.467.419 

16,7. '4.456 

+ 

11 


36. Cultivating landowner*. 

37. Non-cult ivariug landowm rs 

f 14.083.333 

1 1.206.1 53 


26 

j 

35. ( 'ultivating tenants 

3 s nl, Non-nitrivatins' reliant-* 

* 4.384.086 

3.498.3* 1.1 


20 

‘ 11. Agricultural Labourers 

7,600,934 

4.109,73S 

*+• 

85 


3J* Farm -servants .. ... 

1,030.536 

934.951 

-t 

10 


I-U. Field lab mivr*. 

6.570,398 

3.174.787 

4- 

lo7 

12. 

Growers of Special Products 

170.751 

125.745 

■f 

36 

13. 

Agricultural Training and Supervision and Forests 

117,318 

15.099 

+ 

677 

14. 

Personal and Domestic Services 

1.027.645 

1,039,545 

- 

1 


60. Barbers. 

231,008 

241.309 

, 

5 


61. rook* 

52.240 

3S.74S 

+ 

35 


6.*>. Washer iieri . . . 

551,308 

514,390 

4- 

1 

15. 

Non-domestic Entertainment . .... 

17.927 

1 1,035 

+ 

02 


60. Hotel. Induinsr-hnnse. bar, or refreshment. room-keepers ... 

15.569 

1*1.725 

r 

45 

: 16. 

Sanitation 

39,798 

37.141 

-t- 

7 


74. Sweepers anil scavengers 

38.149 

36,412 

~P 

5 


75. Dusting and sweeping ronti actors 

122 

S3 

+ 

47 

17. 

Provision of Animal Food 

486.936 

442.061 

4- 

lo 

76. Butchers and slaughtevei s 

28,177 

19.741 

+• 

43 


7-S. Cow and buffalo kcepeis, an<i milk and butter sellers 

48,011 

42.861 

+ 

12 


70. Fishermen and fish-carers . . 

SO. Fish dealer?* 

] 393.803 

365.659 

4. 

8 

18. 

Provision of Vegetable Food 

808.449 

725.1,81 

-f 

1 1 


05. Sugar factories . owner's , nunag. i -s and Miperior staff 

04. Sugar factories • operatives and other subordinates 

4.677 

4.147 

+ 

13 


05 Bakers .. . 

6.577 

4.989 

+ 

32 


07. Grain and pulse dealers 

217.532 

169.723 

+ 

28 


OS. Grain pare, hers 

20,126 

9,274 

j + 

117 


Of*. Makers of sugar, molasses and gur by hand 

91. itife-mill'* owners, manager'- and superior staff 

63,244 

66.0'* 1 




112 Rtee-milU operatives and orh« r subordinates 

102. Riee pounders and huskers ... .. 

253.300 

262.655 


4 

19. 

Provision of Drink, Condiments and Stimulants 

1*7- Salt stores, owners, managers and superior sraff 

1.098.683 , 

1 

1 .196.674 

- 

s 


IIS. Salt- stores work men and other subordinates 

127. Salt makers 

128. Sjiltseliets ... 

1 Id. Tohace-i faeUn ies owners, managers and superior staff, j' 

56.507 

, 

49.339 


1 5 


120. Tobacco factories workmen and other subordinates i 

129. Tobacco and snuff manufacturers . . . . | 

180. Tobacco and .snuff sellers 

74.339 

! 

''•7,320 

4- 

10 


i 
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Subsidiary Table 9.— Shniriin,/ Donation* xmm 1891 in an hint Suh-oniens unii Group* 

( Hnhs/i Territory onlt/'t — i-outiiuicil 



Popn \ 'I«>N 

f’opl l -V 1 !. » \ 

l’H 

V h.Vl'Aur 

Ori rp \TK> N 

-UPPORTF 1 • 1> 
IiH'1 

"UPPOR If-" IN 
IV.* 1 

nf \ 

(- 

x R I VI ION 
1 OR (- 1 


1 

i 

- 

3 


4 

12 4. Grovei s ami general condiment dealers 


525.112 

4»'>3.9* *9 


1 5 

131. Toddy drawers . 

132. Toddv si. Tiers 


319.047 

i u.»;r,u 

- 

2 s 

133. Win.* and spirit distil Ur- 


19.737 

1 4.02 4 


~r 

O.) 

134. Wine ;ind .spirit sellers 




135. \fi<eeUaneon< 


6,377 

5. ;{• is 

- 

IS 

20. Lighting ... 


168,535 

1 xs.5 1 s 

_ 

n 

142. Petr oleum dealers 

1 1 JO. Oil pressers 

1 

2.115 

77 

+ 

2.*;47 

101. Oil sellers 

143. Pre-sers of vegetable oil for lighting 

144. ^elUrs of vegetable nil for lighting 

i 

162.363 

JS7.27** 

- 

13 

21. Fuel and Forage 


181.517 

259,942 



3U 

1 19. Hay gras-. and fodder sellers 

150. Firewood, ehareoal and c*ovvdeuir selleis 


181,346 

25H,92*I 


3*» 

22. Building Materials 

— N 

59.034 

55,8*59 

_ 

B 

151 Brick ar 1 rile faetoins owners, manager® and superior 





v<tfl 






152. Bri-'k and rile factories operatives and other subordinates. 

- 

21.945 

1 5.4* *7 


12 

155. Brie U and tile make! s 

lob. Bri-’k an 1 tile sellers . . . . . 






159 Thareh dealer.- 

1*55 Tha teher- ... . 


4.831 i 

7.874 

- 

39 

23. Artificers in Building 


282.522 

313,375 

- 

1*> 

24. Railway and Tramway plant 


19.020 

**.722 


1X3 

25. Carts, Carriages, etc. 


3.565 

X.52* 

- 

58 

26. Ships and Boats 


1.337 | 

j 

1.2*57 

- 

ft 

27. Paper 


1.392 ; 

I.IW 


lb 

28. Books and Prints ... 


20.604 

15.7P> 


31 

1*3. Piinthi-g pi* ?.-eS : ownei- managers and snperior staff 

1<S4. Printing presses: woikm^n and other subordinates 

d 

I 

14.582 

l*».39b 


4* * 

185. Ra id press proprietors, lithographers, and printer- 
1ST Beak-sellers* book-agents and publishers 

- 

2,563 

2.01 x 


25 

ISS. Newspapers • proprietors managers and sellers 


100 

72 


39 

1M*. Piint and nv*ture dealers 


210 

2S 

+ 

bo* * 

29. Watches, Clocks and Scientific Instruments 


1.776 

1 .31*; 


35 

30. Carving and Engraving . .. 


1.538 

1.518 

- 

1 

31. Toys and Curiosities 


1.809 

ss* * 

+ 

1 0*» 

32. Music and Musical Instruments 


340 

120 

- 

20 

33. Bangles. Necklaces. Beads. Sacred Threads, etc. 


68.277 

o7,'>x< * 

4- 

•> 

34. Furniture 


1.688 

i . lu7 

- 

2* » 

35. Harness 


274 

r>X( 1 

- 

*;** 

36. Tools and Machinery 


9,886 

7,771 

T 

>- 

37. Arms and Ammunition 


6.165 

2.135 

- 

1 H0 

38. Wool and For 


30.069 

3*;.7t»2 

— 

IS 

39. Silk 


60.885 

2 4.0x9 

4- 

147 

25!* vlk 'ini m > ■ ■.»vrs and onenon gatherers 

2*'*' '-ilk '-irdt'-s, -pinner- and weavers, and makers of sPk 

] 

112 

3 4 


-.*29 

1 l aid md thread 


60.361 

21 7.2*1 

_ L 

144! 

2**1 ft* *lli rs of i.iw silk silk eloth. -.raid and thread 





2*52. «dh d; ers 


412 

1 3,i 


205 

40. Cotton 


1.239.718 

1 :iL'»,!i07 


*; 

2*55 l’*i-»**n -ginning ''leaning ami pre-sing ’mils owners 

'N 





a. vr.gr rs and superioi staff 

1 





204 Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing mills operutiv s 


43.322 

60.230 



and other subordinates. 





271. Cotton fleaners, pjressers a' 1 pinners 

J 
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>[ b*idiai;\ I \ifi.r !>. -Shoirmy wif/af toil's bith.r 1891 m rtrlnrn SinL-onhi ^ o?i</ Group z 

; Bi itix/t Tirrif',, 1 / on It/) — contiimoil. 




’< >i*l 1 . u m\ 

Pi JPL'I. A 1 ION 

P*.R 

} \ i \tii. 

Oil I’PM I<>\ 


UP flip. I) II IN 

-upp«»r m» ix 

t»P \ 

\RIA I ION 



1 \H » I . 

1*91. 

( + 

"R (-;• 

i 


- 



4 

2»»7 < oTt«*n s|»mniiifcr, \\» ii\intr *n» l othei mills own* rs. man a- 

') 





.uni supplier staff. 






ji.K < 'oft<-n spinning. wvavimr and or he] mills . opemtiv* s arul 


1.081.365 

1 j 

— 

1 

othei subnidinates. 






27-. 1 «'fou \\*m\ eis . hand industry 

J 





27*4. < ‘otfon carpet and rujr makers 

274. < 'ottnii carpet. ami ra*r seller-* 

] 

2.132 

1 .570 

+ 

35 

27 7>. < ’iittmi -pinners, size is and \ain b* aters 


81,086 

1 55.851 

__ 

39 

270. Cotton \ urn and thread sellers 


8.905 


+ 

41 

277. i 'ulcii'li'irrs. lulh-rs and printers 


3.473 

2.263 

4- 

53 

27S. < ’otton dyeis ... 


19.021 

20,280 

— 

♦ ; 

270. Tap** mukcis 

280. Tape sellers 

i 

366 

1,76.! 

- 

7b 

41. Jnte. Hemp. Flax. Coir, etc. 


84.603 

I''.', luo 

4- 

*/•> 

42. Dress 


176.991 

22»;.:>S7 

- 

•>o 

43. Gold. Silver and Precious Stones ... 


313.706 

2S9.337 

+ 

S 

44. Brass. Copper. Bell-metal, Aluminium, etc. 


58,33 1 

or,. .-,91 

- 

11 

45. Tin. Zinc. Quicksilver and Lead 


11.844 


-4- 

72 

46. Iron and Steel 


155,757 

12s.s;m; 

4- 

21 

47. Glass and Chinawars 


3.166 

2.32S 

4- 

36 

48. Earthen and Stoneware ... 


208,363 

215.7,91 


<) 

T>».b Potters and pot and pipe-bowl makers 

547. Sellers of ] »*tter_\ ware 


205,489 

212.711 


3 

49. Wood and Bamboos 


378.504 

296. 494 

- 

~) 

50. Car.ework, Matting and Leaves, etc. 


231.757 

225.1 1 -.5 

4- 

2 

51. Gums, Wax, Resins and similar Forest Produce 


21.771 

21.463 

j- 

1 

52. Drugs, Dyes. Pigments, etc. 


45.019 

36.2S1 

4- 

24 

53. Leather, Horn and Bones 


475.196 

192.991 


1 

581. Bone mills, operatives and other subordinate 

ds4. Tanneries and leather factories owners, manager* and 

*N 

J 





superior staff. 

dS5. Tanneries and leather tammies, operatives and other 

i- 

24.169 

14,595 

4- 

06 

subordinates. 

1 





:JSS. Tanners and curriers ..... . . .. 

3MI. Leather d\ers ... 

j 





587. Shoe, boot and sandal-makei s 

589. Sellers ot mannfaetured leather ^oods . . 

1 

1 

| 

410.228 

174.993 

- 

lo 

591. Water ha", well bag. bucket and ghee-pot makeis 

590. Selims of hides, luuiw, bristle** and hones 


40,799 

23.103 

4- 

74 

54. Money and Securities 


93.647 

S4.<>22 

4- 

i i 

592. Bankeis, money-lender-, ore. 


80.460 

70,966 


13 

595. Insurance utrenth and under-writer- 


196 


4- 

0.433 

59-1. Money-eh:i Hirers and testers 


6.203 

8.085 


28 

597>. Bank clerks, cashiers, bill collectors, accountants, etc. 


6.788 

4,59< > 

4- 

55 

55. General Merchandise 


40.432 

1 23. 196 

- 

07 

56. Dealing unspecified 


91.294 

'vs>77 

4- 

6 

57. Middlemen. Brokers and Agents 


53.789 

51.195 

4“ 


102 . BnikiT*. pud agents 


19.890 

16,961 

4- 

17 

58. Railway .. 


64.260 

10.55o 

4- 

58 

59. Road 


175.833 

213.77<> 

- 

IS 

60. Water 


82.553 

S2.152 



61. Messages . 

1 

! 

29,363 

20.177 

4- 

46 

62. Storage and Weighing ... ... 

1 

1 

178,488 

1 39,17S 

4- 

2K 


■j6 
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Subsidia i;v Table !). — Sfioictng rar/att'/»-> .s/hcp 1 til) 1 m urfiim Sn/>-n, ,/n - mill (h'n>t/>- 

( British Tcrrit'in/ <mhj) — continued. 


, ... - - - - - 

" ' ” " 

” 




Pol l 1 \J InX 

I'nPl ! V l h>\ 

I'f K< l M 

1 » *1 . IT \ 1 ln\. 

-rrroR mi, i \ 

"T iM'in: lin in i 

of \ 

iKimin 


lbol 

!M*1 

1 + 

OR i — ). 

| 1 

1 ... 

- 

•! 


1 

63. Religion 

239.815 

284.PS3 


16 

116. hVlici'iu- mendicants. etc. 

4.946 

2 ti, 6 i is 

- 

S| 

! 64. Education 

123.467 

1"3,!'70 

. 

1 It 

1 452. Principal-;, professors and teachers 

117.928 

lo] .675 

4- 

16 

153. Clerks and servants connected with education 

4.163 

l.:m 

+ 

210 

65. Literature 

33.569 

svJ (8 


*»2 

454. Authors, editors, journalists, etc 

459 

in 

+ 

3 

455. Reporters, shorthand writers, etc. 

111 

SI 

+ 

37 

150. Wiiteis (unspecified) and private clerks 

30.941 

8 1.623 

_ 

63 

457. Public scribes and copyists 

1,638 

3.170 

— 

is 

458. Service in libraries and litei ary institutions 

420 

124 

4- 

230 

66 . Law 

39.619 

2S.03I 

+ 

11 

450. Barristeis. advocates and pleadeis 

17.197 

16.61S 


O 

160. Solicitors and attorneys 

132 

05 

+ 

39 

(03. Articled clerks and other lawyer-’ c'ciks 

11.362 

1 . 111 * 


17*. 

67. Medicine ... 

78.824 

71.071 

4- 

5 

467- Piactitioners with diploma, license or certificate 

173. Compoundeis. matrons, nurses, and hospital, asylnm and 

' 

9,701 

6.720 

+ 

•U 

dispensary service. 

468. Practitioners without diploma 

56,931 

O' i,203 



160. Dentists ... . . . 

41 

0 

T 

35* » 

471. Vaccinators . . 

2.992 

2.442 

+ 

23 

472. Midwives 

6.131 

5.140 

+ 

10 

68 . Engineering and Survey ... 

16,906 

10.61(1 

+ 

50 

69. Natural Science ... 

100 

33 

T 

2i 13 

70. Pictorial Art and Sculpture 

4,439 

5.3 OS 



18 

185. Photographers 

727 

300 

+ 

07 

71. Music, Acting, Dancing, etc. 

83.213 

*7.054 


5 

72. Sport 

4.914 

6.1 it .0 

- 

2 t> 

73. Games and Exhibitions 

15.012 

1 4.3< 1 1 

4- 

5 

74. Earthwork, etc 

365,673 

112.707 

4 . 

221 

503. Miners (unspecified) 

6,512 


+ 

SI. 300 

503 ( i ). Mica miners 

4,588 




75. General Labour 

505,171 

2 .*>< i 

- 

si 

76. Indefinite 

6.835 

37t>.577 

“ 

os 

77. Disreputable 

18.299 

iS, !3l> 

- 

62 

78. Property and Alms 

348,615 

3ll,i*:u 

*r 

1 2 

51U. Honse-icnt. share-, and other property not being land .. 

19,210 

11,876 

4- 

20 

512. Educational or other endowments, scholarships, etc. 

5,135 

1,220 

-r 

31 S 

513. Mendicancy (net in connection with a religions order) . 

312.280 

276.233 

+ 

14 

79. At the State Expense . 

97.320 

106.518 

- 

0 



CHAPTER IX. OCCUPATIONS'. 



St |{mu:ai:i Tabli. LO. — Showm;/ tit? occupation* of Jemn ! i 

n ^ ij Or f/r/'-v. 




< >Rf»i R 

Numiser Of A« 

rr\i Workir" 

Pj 

w 

F< hi- 

;k oif 


Males. 

rrinalc', 

Fr m \r ( >n 

in M \ I K". 


1 

>. — 

3 


l 

i 

Vdann.sfrar i*»Ti . . 

lPO.il l 

1 e|.'l 



li 

0* *ft •!!• ** 

10.31 1, 




HI. 

Service oi Native and Foreign State? 

:;.r>iSi » 




IV 

Provision and Pare of Animal* 

\ 3! '7.: MU' 

.Vi.i'i >-j. 


i.i -.1 

\ 

Vgrii uituie 

S, 310, flip 



7S‘l 

VI. 

Personal. Household ami Saniraiy Services 


i 13 i I.’, 


r.s- 1 

VJI 

Food. Drink anil Stimulant' 

1 ii70.il ! 

535 P73 


St >•< i 

VIII. 

Lia-Ii r. Firiiur a ml Forage 

17.317 



1 7d - 

[X 

Buildings 

I U.lii.; 

.>• i.77' • 


:>2 i 

X 

Vehicle.' amt Vessel' 

7.11 '» 

pi 


1-2 

XI 

Snpplemi mary Reijuironient' 

JlC.ilu 

ll.ePi 


31 

XII. 

Text ile Fabrics and Dress . , 

508,991 

333.317 


t >0*7) 

XIII. 

Metals and Precious Stones 

ISi 5s >4 

9.8*3 


'••I 

XIV. 

1 llass. Earthen ami Stonewall' 

7-.<U 7 

l l.KS'i 


tips 

XV 

Wood. Cane and Leaves, cte. 

194.3i7 

80, 8i' i 


1 P7 

XVI . 

Druirs. Pam?. Dyes. ofc. ... . . 

18,l>r.7 

1 877 


S 7‘P 

XVII 

LearliiT 

1 70,0t-.i 

P.'.Pi'.i 


11-7 

XVII I . 

CoinlinTev 

83. tl."> 1 

li.Ols 


1 1 

XIX. 

Transjtoi t and Storajiu 

Is9.4i3 

in.l 5* 


KIT 

XX. 

Learned and Vrti'tic Professions 

lSf7.5»jS 

iv>! 1 


UT 

XXI. 

Spijri 

7,.‘L‘»0 

-LUJG 


2s i- 

XXII. 

KurtL'work and General Labour 

iiii.Ro." 

274,i;:h> 


ioh; 

XXIII. 

Indefinite and Disreputable Occupations 

I.S43 

lo.il* 


in r. 

XXIV. 

[ndopendeu: ....... • 

K’-O.iil 

1 |n,2SP 


t ;s ! i 


Tot *t 

12,195,553 

8,429,698 


69 1 


. 


1 
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CHAPTER IX. OCCUPATION. 


M bsidiarv I. able 11 . — Shoiciny the wcupat tons <•! hawh .•> hi/ xith-ui derx. 


^rc-uKi't k. 


1 


1. Civil Strvii-i- oi tlw* Mate 

2. Service of Local .t n« i Municipal Bodies 

3. Village Ser\ i< e 

4. Army 

5. Navy and Murine 

<>. Native arid Kmvimi Sr, id s. Civil officers 
7. Bo. Military 

Stock Breeding and Dealing 
9 Training and Care of Animal** 

1". Landholders and Tenant's 

11. Agricultural Labourers 

12. Growers of Special Products 

13. Agricultural Training and Supervision and Forests 

14. Personal and Domestic Services 
l-j. Non* domestic Entertainment 

Id. Sanitation . . . .... 

17. Provision of Animal Food 

15. Provision of Vegetable Food 

10. Provision of Drink. Condiments and Stimulants 
20. Lighting 
i 21. Fuel and Forage 

22. Building Material-* 

23. Artificers in Building . 

24. Railway and Tramway Plant 
2o. Carts, Carriages etc. ... 

26. Ships and Boats 

27. Paper 

25. Books and Prints 

29. Watches, Clocks and Scientific instruments 

30. Carving and Engraving 

31. Toys and Curiosities 

32. Music and Musical Instruments 

33. Bangles. Necklaces. Beads. Sacred Threads, etc. 

31. Favniture ... 

33. Harness 

36. Tools and Machinery 

37. Aims aud Ammunition . . . 

38. Wool and Fur . . .. 

30. Silk .... 

40. Cotton . ...... 

41. Jute, Hemp, Flax. Coir, etc 

42. Dross 

43. Gold, Silver and Precious Srone* 

44. Brass, Cop]»ei, Beil-metal, etc. 

15. Tin, Zinc, Quicksilver and Lead 

16. Iron and Steel 

17. Gla-sS and Chinuware ....... 

48. Earthen and Stoneware 

i 10. Wood and Bamboos 
| 50. Canework, Matting and Leave**, etc. 

! 31. Gum 1 *. Wax. Repins and similar Forest Produce ... 

52. Drugs, Dyes. Pigments, etc. .. 

53. Leather, Horn and Bones 

54. Money and Securities ... 

55 Geneial Merchandise .. 

56. Dealing. Unspecified ... 

57. Middlemen. Brokers and Agents 

58. Railway 
1 50. Road 

j 60. Water ... 

! 61. Messages 
| 62. Storage and Weighing 

I 63. Religion 
! 64. Education 
' 65. Literature 

j 66. Law . ... . 

1 67. Medicine 

j 68. Enginen ing and Survey . , 

j 60. Natural Science . . . . 

! 70. Pictorial Art and Sculpture .. 

i 71. Music, Acting, Dancing, etc. 

] 72. Sport 

73. Games and Exh’hitions 
! 71. Earthwork, 

, 75. General Labour 

1 76. Indefinite 

77. Disreputable 

75. Property and Alms 

76. At the State Expense 


N K oh \. I V\ \. Ml 


IT K< tM to I 
•*} Ki V) \LI • 


M.i'. 

1 i ina N s. 

h> M \ie. 

- 


4 

75.' 1 77 ) 
o.73o 

.78 

i 

lo i.5uo 

1 161 

1 




is 



.(.411 



1 :5t • 



501.990 

55 079 

1 l 

2.001 

123 

4 

(j.00s.s71 

3,613.866 

i.i > 

2. 202. 02,7 

2,857.273 

Hi" 

(12.01.7 

21.061 


a 7. 70S 

266 

1 

3 10.5:1 1 

230,791 

ds 

3 sos 

3,646 

1 1» ; 

1 1.351 

8.805 

7^ 

1 -17. ( >2.7 

09,076 

74 

186.(115 

321,553 

171 

317.041 

1 12.341 


8,720 , 

4.132 

17 

38,588 i 

70.203 

en."> 

1.7.189 

1 4,357 


09,217 

22.419 


•7.789 

63 

J 

1.257 1 

20 

2 

360 

8 

2 

130 

24 

b 

6.807 

31 


533 



500 

7 

i 

i ;oo 

157 

2d 

119 

9 

S 

21,338 

10,697 

5" 

.7 11 

39 

- 

107 ; 

58 

■ »d 

3.081 ' 

282 

p 

2,08.7 ] 

108 

5 

d.67i! 

13.020 

193 

16,384 

16,822 

1"4 

120,122 

213,136 

:>s 

13.16.7 

15,911 

319 

.72.341 

14,138 

27 

105,904 | 

1.30.7 

! 

20,09.7 

1,275 

d 

4.02,7 1 

207 

- 

52.570 

4.096 

s 

833 1 

7 2 

[1 

7i.78i : 

14.817 

dj 

132,630 1 

4.772 

t 

131,697 

82,0.31 

i 34 

5,293 ■ 

S.6o9 

ld4 

12.774 , 

7.268 

«> i 

170,082 

19,029 

12 

23.531 

9,230 


1 2.641 i 

( > f o 


33.117 ! 

1.797 

- 

13,762 ; 

316 


20,186 

18 


70.125 

680 

i 

32,5.78 

1 53 


9.581 

16 


56.970 

19.261 

4-i 

8o.l3S 

7,132 

o 

40,117 

3.7S2 

*» 

11.246 , 

25 


9.980 



21.267 

6.609 

41 

5.313 



30 



l.( 180 

63.7 

7> *4 

28 0.77 , 

10.631 

3s 

1.706 ; 

201 

d; 

5.53 1 

1,803 

44 

125.739 

93.6! >7 

71- 

136,806 

181.031 

132 

2.791 

2.136 

7b 

2.0 19 

8.112 

31 'b 

127.772 

106,943 

Mr 

32.3 10 

3,316 

m 



1 

/ 

f 

f 

/ 

/ 

t 
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Si . B- 1 D 1 a 1 ;\ TaBI.K 1 2 - Slimriiiij tin ■ llUni/iff ht Artun 1 Worhn'-s in rOl'h (tilin' V'hii nrr 

/ mrUnlli/ A<trieul1urn>t 


• )mu y x \ • » i . -- 

1 *> SC» 1 pi M »H 

I n 1 \ i Y‘ . 1 I. 
WnHKI K' 

X L' M B f R ill- e 1 K - 
' \ " Rf 11 R \ ! 1 « 

X" P ARII iL X 
At.RH c» II R- 

JM 

Pi- Ri 1 \i ‘<rf . 

‘ 

- 

3 

f 

1 \* i 1111 1. :*-T | <i r hit 

lol, 456 

uj i 

— *> l 1 l 

II. D< fence 

30.316 

-7d 

2 7 u 

ill Set \ (<*•■ »»i Native and Fuiejen S* ife-> 

3 5-( > 

sp; 

23 63 i 

i’oi • '• . i*i « ■-- A ( io\ v p \ \n- v i 

205.352 

49.139 

23 92 

IV. Piovinion an«i < ’.lie .)t An.nn.l- 
V. Am uMiltui •• 

153.1 >, 2 

i 1.443 

3 I- 

l’Ol -L, Cl B - >Ni> \ i . P I ■ IT 1 T R F 

453.162 

14.443 

3 18 

VI. Fej>onal. tiou-enoid and Sarit3i\ Service-, 

50- -.3- 

r;7.> Vi 

1 1 22 

TilMLl.’! -PlR-OUl SFRVH f ^ 

598.938 

67.183 

11 22 

VII. Food, Drink and Stimuiant- 

l,2oi ;.l-7 

71.177 

5 02 

VIII Lio]it, Firing and Foraye 

130.7 12 

5.610 

4-31 

IX. Buildings 

151.1-2 

7.006 

5'2S 

X Vehicles and Vessels . . 

7.506 

164 

2 IS 

XI. Supplementary Kecjuiivmenrs 

47.61 >2 

2,5-4 

5 42 

XII. Textile Fabrics anti Ibess- 

-42,33s 

46,320 

5 5(> 

XIII. Metals and Precious Srones 

102.477 

10,2 15 

0 00 

XIV. Class, Kartben and Stoneware 

117,506 

16,7-1 1 

14 2S 

XV. Wood. Cane and Leaves, ere. 

2-1,153 

23.-5 1 

S' 48 

XVI. Druvrs, Grims. Pves. err. 

33,01 1 

1.37- 

4 ( 15 ' 

XVIJ Learhei 

l’oiu,Cix^I>. Pkfparxiio.n xM» Suppi \ oi- M at* rial 

100,011 

22,076, 

11', ,1 

SrB"T\\<F'* 

3,200.618 

217.523 

6-80 

XVIII Commerce 

95 i»7i 

7,5i ,t i 

7 -0 

XIX. Transport and Storage 


7,645 

3 ‘65 

I’OIM. Ol ' "" K — OoMMFR'F. [’RW^I’ORl X M> STOR \GF 

304.653 

15.151 

4 97 

XX. Learned and Aitisrie Protestor-. 

226.372 

2-,5oH 

12-63 

XXI. Spoir 

0,42 1 

2-5 

3 02 1 

Tot xi, i' , U" F. Prom-^iox^ 

235.796 

28,883 

1225 

XXII Karlhwoik and Geneial Labour 

537.2 13 

16.007 

3 T6 

XXIII Indefinite and Disreputable Oeec paeons 

15,i>91 

534 

3 '53 ' 

To r X I , c L A^> <» — C \'*KI1 1 F f > LABOUR, NO 1 Ai.RIi Cl FUR XL 

552.334 

17,531 

3 17 

1 

XXJV, Independent ... 

Total, Cla^ H. — Mf\n> oh Srn^iMt xi :■ ixofpf\hf\t of 

270,110 

7,132 

2*71 | 

t 

Oi ( CP XI ION 

270.410 

7.432 

2 74 


Grand Total 5,821,263 417.285 717 


/ 
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CHAPTKK IX. (M'Jri'ATluX. 


Sr fCsUM Y RY ^ABLE 1 •>, $h(/l$uiy the chief OvrUp U tetris folh/ICrtl luf (hr r(f^tf.\ fTl 

Imperial Table X 1 1. 


( li ( l PA I JuN. 


ITU- 
S' l.W HI R l > VTA(. V 
Oi TO IOTA l 
WORK- YCTL’Al 
Hi" WORK- 
ERS. 


tj< I l I’Al lU.V 


, P*tt- 

NVMI.Mt CKNTAGE 
op ‘i «> r*»i a i 

WORK- 1 ACTl’AJ. 

V PC" WORK- 

P K^. 


I. 



C"%tt 

. . 

. . 

Hull 

j»*- 



Traditional occupation 


» « 

Traders. 



Total actual workers 



134, 

396. 



Traditional occupation .groups 

3.2*5 

2*4 

22. Rosa i}. h« ad aim necklace makers 

313 

*2 


12S, 20$. 209. 210. 211. 31b, 374. 



and selleis. 




379 and sub*order 56). 



23. Eaifhwoi k labonn rs 

294 

*2 

2. 

Landholders 

72,372 

53 ii 

24. Vegetable and fruit sellers 

27S 

•o 


A grit* nit oral labourers 

22,230 

1 6*5 

25. Tom pit* servants 

262 

■’> 

4. 

Grocer* and general condiment 

3,339 

2*5 

2*1 Flowei .garland makers and sellers. 

251 

*2 


dealers 



27 Teachers 

25i i 


5. 

Mendicants . .. ... ... 1 

2,391 

1*8 

28. Arrack selleis 

219 

*2 

<j. 

Public service 

1.7')2 

1*3 

29. Lime, clmnnm and she]] burners 

239 

'2 

7. 

Herdsmen and shepherds 

1.523 

11 

and SellelS 



s. 

Cotton weavers 

1.271 

*9 

30. Piece-goods dealers 

220 

2 

0. 

Sweetmeat makers and sellers 

3, 1 

•i; 

31. Carpenters and saw\ei s 

21t! 1 

*2 

10. 

K ice pounders and huskers 

S4<! 

*6 

32. Porters and watchmen 

2nS 

*2 

11. 

General labourers ... 

3 1 3 

*6 

33 Silk weavers 

2d0 

*2 

! 2. 

Personal and domestic servants ... 

64X 

*5 

34. Hav. grass and tin wood sellers 

196 

*1 

13. 

Grain and pulse dealers and grain 

CIO 

*3 

35. Musicians and actois . / 

1X1 

• t 


parchers. 



36. Tobacco and snuff mamifacttiicrs 

173 

T 

14. 

Cart owners and drivers 

1 ill 1 

*4 

and Sellers. 



15. 

Masons and builders 

4) >5 

*3 

37. Prostitutes 

1 7" 

•I 

If,. 

Cattle and sheep breeders and 

15<* 

*3 

3s 'tailors 

152 

1 


dealer*. 



39. Pcrtume selleis 

152 

■1 

17. 

Toddy diawers and sell#rs 

DU 

*3 

40 Foiest Depairmeut . . 

137 

*1 

13. 

Estate cl# rks and servants 

353 

*3 

41 Mmoi occupations 

1 5.581 

11*4 

ly. 

Pensioners . 

353 

*3 


_ 


20. 

Makeis "t‘ baskets, mars. ♦ •to 

317 

*3 

To '1.4 1. ... 

134.996 

100 

21. 

Railway servants .. 

345 

*3 


— 



II. 


Cade . . . . . . 




• . 


• . 

Knvura! 

Traditional [occupation 

• • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

Traders. 

Total actual irorlcerx 

. . 

• • 

. % 




50.831. 


1. Tiadumnul occupation groups 

1 .595 

:>•] 

22. P* rsonal and domestic servants . 

LSI 

*3 

128,208. 209. 210 211, 318. 374. 



23. Rope, fibre mat ring, etc., makers 

166 


379 and sub-nider 5H). 



and selleis. 



2. Landholders 

24.275 

l#'8 

21. Arrack S'*l bus 

162 

. *> 

3. Agricultural laboun-is 

7.3‘‘»7 

14 1 

25. Oil pressei * ami selleis 

155 

*3 

4. Tenants 

2,989 

5’9 

26. Pension* -is 

I 16 


5. Cotton weavers 

2.695 

5 3 

27. Rail\va\ s*tvuv 

136 


6. Public service 

1.241 

24 

28. Piece-goods draiet s 

133 

*3 

7. Makers of baskets. mats, etc 

983 

1-9 

29. Postal department .. 

12S 

... 

S. Grocers and geneial condiment 

913 

1-3 

3n. Tempi*-* service 

1 IS 

2 

dealers. 



31 Kui rlmork labouicia 

116 


9 Rice pound* is and huskers 

sit* 

l 6 

32. Biass and cupper smiths . . 

1 16 

*2 

lu. Sweetmeat makers and selleis 

745 

1-5 

33. Teacbeis 

1(19 

•7 

11. General labourers 

711 

1-5 

34. Carpcnti-i s ami sawyers 

99 

.7 

12. Mendicants 

5H5 

11 

35. Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 

9(1 

.7 

13. Cart ow neis and di i\ns 

376 

'7 

and solid s 



14. Masons and builders 

33'.* 

'7 

36. P 01 tors and watchmen 

ss 

"1 

15. Herdsmen and shepherds ... ... 

2^9 

•6 

37 Vegetable and fmit sellers 

84 

• •> 

16. Grain and pulse dealers and grain 

2SS 

1 ; 

3S, Mei chants’ cldks, etc. 

73 

1 

parchers. 



39. Forest Department 

69 

*1 

17- Todd} draweis and sellers 

2 Vi 

6 

4o. Sugar tactury coolies 

62 

*1 

18. Silk wravds 

233 

5 

41. Native physicians ... 

61 

■ 1 

19. Musicians and a< tors 

226 

■1 

42. Tail* us 

61 

1 

20. Cattl»* and sheep breeders and 

197 

4 

43. TJit\ . glass and fu< wood idlers 

5(1 

•1 

dealers 



41. Minoi occupations 

1,139 

2*2 

21. Lime, chunam and shell burners 

I 87 

•1 




and s* Hera. 



ToTAf. ... 

50,831 

100 


i 



f 
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CHAPTER IX. — OCCUPATION. 



>i hm dta K \ T\bt/e i .‘T — S/totc/ntf the t hief wupathiU* followed hy the carv>Us caste* w 

Imperial To hie A ] 7 — continued* 


< >1 


I I K\ IH'.V 


( V tstt , . 

Traditional o< vupntlon 
Tolu! actual workers 


X UMLf K 
( • fr 

WOBkKkS 


Pkiu t N'i - 

M.b- lO 
lO'l \f 
-U lt'\[, 
WORK- 
> rs 


hi. 


« ft > tj P a i i<>.\. 


>. UMRFR , 
0> 

\\ ORKh Rs j 


Pi.RCI NT- 

\<rh TO 

roT *L 
A*. fUAl. 
WORK- 
LRs. 


Kalian. 

Cultivator*. 

2*2-1.071. 


l. 


3. 

4. 


■s. 

3. 


Tiadi f ional occupation (groups 3d 

1 75.7 12 

7s 1 

K». Peisenal and domestic servants . 

T^r. 

•I 

3*. 13 - 53 \ 

Agiicultuial labuuios . . 

25.5U8 

11 :t 

11. Masons and build* as 

12. Sweetmeat makers and sellers 

056 

052 

3 

Gt*n#*r.il labourers 

5,712 

1 v> 

13. Ho\, grass and firewood sellers 

402 

•2 j 

Rice pounders and buskers 

5.457 

1-5 

14. Porti.is 

476 

*2 J 

Heidsnjen and .-h* pheids 

.'(.OHS 

1 4 

15 Mendicants 

410 

-i . 

Public s* rvice 

l ,5t»3 

' 1 

J 0 Grain and pulse dealers 

] 241 

•i i 

Cart owneis ana drivers 

1.184 

‘Si 

17 Vegetable and fiuit sellers 

240 

■ 1 

Earthwork labourers 

1.120 

■.» 

IS. Minor or* *u pat ions 

. 1 1.001 

2 2 

Growers and geneiai condiment 

qeil li ■! K 

| Loo 

| 

•1 

Total 

224,971 

100 


IV. 



. . *. 

. 

B # 

Maravau. 




traditional oc> a pat ion 

. . . 

m 

* "ulrivators. 




Tow 1 actual workers 

. 

, . 

180.590. 



1 

Traditional occupation (groups 36. 

122,417 

67'd 

13. Ks f atc cl* itc-. etc. . . 

514 



38, 10 53). 



1 1 Personal and domestic seivants ... 

585 

'2 

2. 

Agricultural labourers 

4 7.1 IM > 

20-:, 

15 Mendicants .. 

47.8 - 


3 

Herdsmen ana shepherds 

5.104 

1 7 

Id. Vegetable and Iran severs 

345 

"1 

4. 

General labourers .. 

5, lot' 

1-7 

17- Eaithw«>rk labourer* 

272 

L> 

5. 

Public Se) vice 

2.7S7 

1-5 

l'' Porter* and watchmen 

254 

1 


Noil-cultivating landlords 

1.714 

•J* 

I!*. Cattle and ••dieep breeders and 

227- 

1 

i . 

Pic* -pounders ami buskers 

1.105 

* 4 

dealei •*. 



s. 

M. i sons and builueis 

1.147 

• r > 

2u. <weetmeat makers and sellers 

22' 

I 

1*. 

< ai f owners and drivers 

1.125 

‘U 

21. Carpentci s .mil saw \ * r* 

- 

•1 

JO. 

Tenants 

555 

*7» 

22. Giain and pulse dealers 



11 

Kay, ‘.lass ami hr* wood sellers 

5*»< i 

*3 

23. Mime* occupations 



12. 

Grocers und general «*ondiment 

5 41 

•3 




drains. 



roi \ 






V 

• 


Cus/i 

, , , 


. . . . , , 

Bi-alun.u, 

Tra(htiou"l O' caput ion 

. • • 



Priests. 

fatal actant workers 

. 


. . 

19.157. 

Traditional occupation {groups 

1,275 

*» 7 

!4. iliite!-kf‘e|iei * 

. . . 

44 1. 110 and 447). 



15. Law vets* clerks 

and petition 

bandboldeis 

15,(114 

711 

writers. 


Tenants 

2.22^ 

no 

Id. Merchants’ aim 

shop-keepers’ 

Personal and domestic servants ... 

b»s 1 

21 

,-li-rks. 

Public sci vice 

353 

1-8 

17. Ai’tors 


Teachers 

10,1 1 

•s 

IN. Railwa\ servants 


Mone\ -lenders 

111 

-o 

13. Gi a in and pube d 

■aleisand giaiu 

Allowances from patn*n.s. etc. 

1*3 

'5 

parchei s. 


A grieu i>ui a 1 la 1 mum s 

30 

,> 

2o. Pensiotieis . 


Private elei ks 

M 

•4 

21. Postal He pat fluent 


Grocers and general • midiment 

d*‘ale)s. 

Mendicants 

5s 

■5 

22. Minor occupations 


5i 

•;{ 


1*0 1 

Survey department ... 


•3 





VI. 


Caste . . 

• . . 

, , 

. , , , 

Brain 

Traditional occupation 

. 

• , 

. . 

Prii- 

Total aifual workers 

. 

• • 

. . 

6, 6 1 

Traditional occupation lineups 

! .57 1 

23 s 

12. PriviTc rl. i ks 


444, 44K and 117). 



13. Musicians and artor a 

Landholders 

3 5S3 

51 2 

1 1 Managers of lander 

i es f 

Personal and domestic wnaia* 

370. 

~ 

15. N"a* ive pli\ sici.ms 


Tenants 

2?o 

1 2 

lb. Grain aud pulse d*‘ 

aler. 

Monei -lendcis 

1 2.2 

2 0 

17. Grocers and general 

Public service 

J4U 

1-4 

dealel S. 


P i ece-£o* ids dealer * . 

87 

1 3 

IS. General merchant 

s 

Mendicants + 

"•> 

IT 

13. Minor occupations 


Teai-Iiei-g / 

5S 

*3 



Estate clerk .4tc. ... 

Hotel-keep©* 8 

40 

*d 



34 

o 
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okaptkp. iv. — orri p vtiov. 


Sl HxIDIAKV Table 13.— S/iOirinij thr rhirf nmi/Hiti'H'.* t'ulhurr./ hi/ thr prnhius C’lsfr* m 

Imperial Tahir X 1 / — eontimiHc) 


o. i ra vr:c\ 


I’l r - 

Xl’MM i: t i\i\( i 
Oh In lol tl 
WORK- \t IUU 
h K- Wi'KK- 

h R>. 


I M 


l F v lleN 


14 K- 

N l‘M HI K ‘INI M.l 
oh I o I o l \ I 

work- \f n \ i, 

h R - . WORK- 


VII. 



Casre 

• • • • 

, # 

. . . . . . Biahman. Tamil. 



Traditional octu-jjafion 

. . 

. . 

Priests 




Total actual /corkers 

.. 


50.684. 



1 1. 

Traditional occupation (groups 

5.424 

lo 7 

•in. Gi.tin and pulse de.tleis and 

2.iX 

<; 


4-4 b 44b and 447). 



it rain jurchers. 



i 2 

Landholders 

25, 1 30 

49 6 

2i Sui \eV and Publie Wm kx Depait- 

2x9 

•*; 

»3. 

Public service 

3,547 

7-(> 

menr 



^ 4. 

Money-lenders 

2,1:62 

5 3 

22. Pei’M-JiS ot independent ruean** 

26X 

4 

w '' 

Personal and domestic servants 

2,042 

4-0 • 

*24 Musicians and actois 

201 

t- 

'6. 

T eachera 

1.62.X 

32 ■ 

k24. F’ state clerks 

160 

•3 

7. 

Merchants’ and shopkeepeis 

1 .OlN 1 

20 

25 Postal department . 

i 52 

•3 


clerks. 



2U. Riokeis and agents .. 

151 

3 

- 8. 

Mendicants 

809 

1-7 

27- PeiiMonei s 

141 

•3 


Tenants 

625 

1 2 

28- Stam p-\eudois • 

119 

2 

-10. 

Private clerks 

5X6 

M 

*21'. Native physicians 

108 

•2 

11. 

Lawyers’ clerks 

564 

1 l 

30. Astrologers 

79 

‘2 

12 

Agricultural labourer-' 

535 

1-1 

31. DealeisTi Umbel and oambeo.- 

70 

•1 

•13. 

Piece-goods dealers 

447 

■',i 

•32 Manae-eis ot landed estates 

68 

•1 

14. 

Pleaders 

431 

9 

33. Dealoi> it l yold, silver and piecious 

6,6 

•1 

-15. 

Hotel- keepers 

399 

•8 

stones 



16. 

Sweetmeat makers and sellers 

3X5 

•8 

34. Liquor, opium, etc., conti actors 

55 

•1 

17. 

Railway servants 

371 


35. Miroi occupations 

1,202 

24 

-is 

f-frefrs and Sfeneral condiment 

356 

, — ^ 

' 


— 

— 


d f It.*] 8 



To i \ r 

50.684 

100 

19. 

Al’f *ances from patron- 


’ll 


— 



VIII. 


. . 



Brahman, 

Teluy u. 


•a/ occupation 



. . . . . . Priests. 



. 1 workers 

.. 


46,524. 



ion ( groups 

3,721 

8 <» 

14. Law vers* clerks 

202 

•4 




15. Persons <4 independent ni j ans 

201 

■4 


31,151 

t>7< i 

lb FTotel-keepeis 

176 

•4 

> 

3.078 

lid 

17. Native phvsician.- 

172 

•4 


1 .290 

2*8 

18. Money-lenders 

135 

• O 


1 .26.4 

2' / 

19. Pensioners . . 

135 

'3 


X42 

1*8 

20 Agricultural laboviers 

127 

•3 


665 

1 F 

21. Railway -eiviee 

1 20 

•3 

Kmestic servants 

537 

1 2 

22. Postal departtnent 

.. | 92 

2 i 

ublic Works Depai r- 

432 

*! 

23 M u.-icians and actors 

75 

•2 | 



21 Astrologers 

71 

"2 ! 

arid shopkeepers’ 

394 

•s 

25. Mir-oi occupations .. 

914 

P8 j 


2X9 

b 






n patrons 

229 

5 

To t \L 

... 1 46.524 

100 


212 

• - 





IX. 






Brahman, 

Oriy-i 


•jc •tpattoa 



Priests. 



jrkers 



10.966. 



• ! groups 444, 

3. 86 4 

9-4 

1 1. .N’.imv |,hvsi.-ians ... 

226 

*b 




15. Estate clerks, etc. 

203 

*5 


15,0)11 

36-6 

16. Public >ervice 

192 

’5 


9.1 (29 

220 

17 Hotel-keepers 

1X3 

4 

IS 

2.954 

72 

18. Masons and builders 

1-2.3 

*3 


1 ,53x 

.3-8 

I 19. Persons occupied with misceRirn- 123 

•3 


1.347 

3-3 

ons dves. 



md train 

1.133 

2-8 

20. Dealers in itold, silver and pivcu 

>es 117 

•3 




stones. 


vants 

754 

1-8 

21. Carr owners and drivel's 

11 ‘3 

•3 

ondiment 

663 

1-6 

22. Silk sellers 

98 





23. Money-leaders 


•o 

~tUl« 1 s 

562 

1-4 

24. Henlsmtn and shephnds 

73 





25. Private Merles 

57 



412 

1-0 

26. Minor o ‘mpations 

la-on 

3*9 


273 

'7 


231 

■6 

i 

Tnr u. 

• ^0, 966 

100 
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'! TWDIaKI 


\BLt 1 •>. —Hkt/irmy the rhmt occupations fol/owed tty the. carious conte* ni 
luvpenni Table X I / — continued. 


1 h < UFVI lu.\ 


X u vhkr 

Oh 

w OKK- 

KKv 


PhH- 

t 1 NI \(.h 
Jo 'JuTAL.' 
A( TU\L 
WmRRERs.I 


0< < UP4TIOX. 


X UAlBi.R 
01 

WORK- 
S' R v 


PtR- 
< fMAi.E 
io roi’Af, 
a< n al 
HORKFR\ 


Tra (lit to not oce op nt ton 
Total act uni worker* 


x. 


Brahman, < )thei> 
Priests. 

3-5,431. 


1. 

Tiiidirional occupation (groups 444. 

2,375 

6-7 

18. 

Lawyers 

147 

•4 


44»> and 4 17). 



19. 

Lawyers* clerks . . 

142 

•4 

2. 

Landholders 

13.970 , 

39-4 

20. 

Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 

130 

• I 

3, 

Tenants 

5. 57d 

157 


and sellers 



4. 

Grocei* and general condiment 

3.083 

S’7 

21. 

Pensioners .. 

128 

•4 


dealers. 



22. 

Hotel-keepers . . . 

121 

•3 

5. 

(iiairi and pulse dealeis and grain 

1,414 

1 0 

23. 

Dealers in gold, silver and piecious 

1U4 

3 


parchers. 




stones. 




Personal and domestic servant** 

1.216 

3-4 

24. 

Vegetable and fruit sellers 

99 

3 

1 . 

Public service 

1.203 

34 

25 

Musicians and actors 

93 

*3 

8 

Mendicants 

633 

1-9 

26. 

Milk, butter and ghee sellers 

88 

2 

9, 

Sweet meat makers and sellers 

6<J6 

1-7 

27. 

Independent means 

88 

• *> 

10. 

Teachers 

188 : 

1-4 

28 

Native physicians 

76 

•9 

11 

Money-lenders* and shopkeepers’ >. 

131 ; 

P2 

29. 

Brokers and agents 

69 

•2 


clerks. 



3o. 

Cart owners and drivers .. 

fill 


12 

Money-lenders 1 

372 ■ 

1-0 

31 

Railway service 

62 

"1 

13. 

Private clerks ■ 

361 

VO 

32. 

Sellers t»: iron and hardware 

61 


14. 

Agricultural labomeis 

337 

1 o 

33. 

Ksratv clerks 

60 

•2 

15. 

Piece-goods dealers 

315 

9 

34. 

Minor occupations 

l,i >23 


16. 

Allowance from patrons 

238 ’ 

i 





— 

17. 

Rice pounders and huskers 

210 

V. 


l«r\i 

35.431 

100 


Cast" 

! 'rad it tonal occupation 
Total actual icorhrs 


XI. 


Brahman, ail sections. 
Priests. 

199.373. 


1. Traditional occupation (gnjups 444, 

1.8.237 

9 1 

Hotel-keepers 


962 

0 

4 10 and 417). 



20. Allowances from patrons 


920 

'•5 

2. Landholders 

1 02.4.58 

514 

21. Survev aud Public Works 

Depart- 

878 

1 

3. Tenants 

18,577 

9-3 

ment. 



4. Public service 

8,472 

42 

22. Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 

730 

4 

5. Personal and domestic servants 

5.333 

2-7 

and sellers. 




6. Mendicants 

4.482 

22 

23. Native physicians .. 


6.12 

•3 

7. Grocers and general condiment 

4.203 

2 1 

24. Railway service 


589 

■3 

dcalei s. 



25. Independent means 


.51.5 

■3 

<S. Teachers 

3.855 

1 9 

2G. Musicians and actors 


488 

■2 

i). Mone\ -lenders 

3.501 

1-8 

27. Pensioners 


162 

■2 

10. Rice pounders and buskers 

3.173 

1 6 

28. Vegetable and fruit sellers 


393 

'2 

11. Grain and pulse dealers and grain 

2,927 

1 "5 

2D. Postal department 


325 

•2 

parchers. 



30. Dealers in gold, silver and 

precious 

321 

•2 

12. Agricultural laboureis 

2,441 

1-2 

stones. 



13 Money-lenders* and shopkeepers* 

1 .89,8 

1 ii 

31. Brokers and agents 


' 282 

4 

clerks. 



32. Astrologers, etc. 


19o 

•1 

14. Private clerks 

1.406 

‘ t 

33. (’art owners and drivers 


192 

l 

15. Piece-goods dealers 

1 i.iOfi 

i 

34. Minor occupations 


6,924 

3-0 

10. Estate clerks 

17. Sweetmeat makeis and sellers 

1.140 

1.111 

■6 





"tj 

To 

1 A 1 

199,373 

100 

18. Lawyers' clerks 

964 

"5 



— 

— 


XII. 


Traditional occupation 
Total actual workers 


1. Traditional occupation (gioups 3P 
and 40), 

143.312 

935 

2. Makers of baskets, mats, etc. 

2.714 

V8 

3. Herdsmen and shepherds 

1,686. 

11 

4. Coffee estate coolies 

1,147 

'7 

5. Tenants 

8.54 

6 

6. General labourers j 

779 

'5 

7. Rope, fibre matting, etc., makers and ; 
sellers. 

539 

4 


Cherumau. 

Agricultural labourers. 

153,239. 


6. Ha\. grass anti firewood sellers 
A. Boatmen 

10. Tea estate coolie* 

11. Road and railway labourers 

12. Masons and builders 

13. Personal and domestic servant* 

14. Minor occupations 

Tor a i. 


472 

•3 

342 

'2 

251 


244 

2 

181 

•i 

129 

■i 

639 

-4 

153,289 

100 
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St BnID1AK\ 1 ABLF l'J .- - (Show / t il l hr chief <n cVpttflOhs t id Uncrtl hif fhc cot' tolls CUstr* (n 

Intftn at! Tahir X Y 1 -- continued. 


• )» » cpuion. 


Pt R- 

X I'MIlh R riMU.P 
U» IO KMAf. 
\\UKK- Vt IUAI 
JR' WOBK- 

\ R-. 


PtR- 

Xl \]|;»R i KM U,K 

oi in 10 l U. 
\\ "RK- M I U \L 
JR' V\ 0 R K - 

I R- 


XIII. 


Cast? 

. . 


Holeva. 



Traditional occupation 



. . . . . Agricultural labourers 


Total actual workers 



. . . . . . 7 6,237. 



1. Tradition.il occupation (gii>up» 39 

I'm 722 

Sb'2 

11. EarGnunk lalooreis 

344 

*(> 

uml 40). 



12. Coift-e estate coolies . . 

228 

*:> 

2. Tenants 

2,7)91 ’ 

3*4 

13. Personal and domestic -ei rants . 

222 

*3 

3. H en Union 

2.217, 

2*9 

14. Astrologers, etc. 

195 

■3 

4. Hay. trvass and firewood sellers 

087 

1-3 

15. Temple service 

154 

*2 

5. Porters 

7t'3 

•9 

16. Sweepers and scavengers 

129 

•«4 

0. Makers of baskets, mats, etc. 

<;<>7 

9 

17. Landholders 

90 

•1 

7. General labourers .. 

5b i 

j 

l!v Minor occupations . 

29b 

*3 

8. Masons and builders 

304 

5 




9. Mendicants 

3b2 

’•> 

To IAL 

76.237 

100 

10. Fishermen 

347 

5 







XIV. 



Cash 



Mala. 



Traditional occupation 



. . Agricultural labourers. 


Total actual workers 



. . 388,424. 



1 Traditional occupation (groups 

203,109 

75*5 

In. Public service 

2.304 

'7 

30 and 40) 



11. Personal and domestic servants 

1.602 

'4 

2. Landholders 

30,255 

7*8 

12. Porters 

1.121 

■3 

3. Tenants 

17, 78-, 

4-r, 

13. Carpenteis and sawyers .. 

873 

'2 

4. Herdsmen and shepherds . 

lu.943 

2* 8 

14. Masons and buildei.- 

748 

'2 

o. Cotton weavers 

9,700 

2*5 

15 Boatmen 

7,21 

■1 

6. Mendicants 

4.034 

1 2 

1 6. Mincir occupations 

4.653 

1-2 

7. General lahouiers 

3.777, 

10 


— 

— 

8. Earthwork labourers 

2, 057, 

*8 

Tot \t 

388.424 

100 

0. Hat , crass and tin-wood rollers 

2,897 

* / 


— 

— 



XV. 



Caste 

, . 


Palli. 



Traditional occupation 

• • 

• . 

Agricultural labourers. 


Total actual workers 


. . 

682,72b. 




1. Ti.idition.il occupation (groups 39 

12b. 17, 1 

1 .8 7, 

15 Cart ow nei > and drivel - . 

1,257 

. a 

and 40). 



16. Personal and domestic servants . 

1.020, 

•2 

2. Landholders .- 

454,470 

Ob'6 

17. Poiters and watchmen 

917 

•1 

3. Tenants 

53.733 

7 9 

18. Carpenter.- and sawyers ... 

901 

•1 

4. General labourer- . 

7,904 

1-2 

19. Oil pre.-sers and sellers 

899 

•1 

5. Herdsmen «ind shepherds .. 

6.7,01 

in 

2u. Cattle and sheep breedeis and 

86li 

•1 

0. 3* ice pounder- and husker- 

3.1', 7, 4 


deideis 



7 Cotton weave! s 

3,134 

*5 

2} Earthwork labourer- . . . 

0,38 

•1 

8. Mendicants 

2.33 f 

3 

22. Grain and pulse dealers and grain 

553 

4 

9. Sweetmeat maker* and sellers 

2.272 

*3 

] -archers. 



lo. Groce} s and general condiment 

2.147 

*3 

23. Fishermen ... 

44b 

1 

deale i s. 



21. Minor occupations 

6.907 

l'O 

11. Mason- and builders 

1.5 11 

*2 


— 


12. Public servif e 

1,40 f 

*> 

Totvl ... 

683,726 

100 

13. Vegetable and fi uit sellers 

1 ,39-S 

*2 


_ 

— 

1 l flav grass and firewood seller* ... 

1 ,30.7 

*2 






XVI. 



Caste 



Paraiyan. 



Traditional occupation 

. . 

. . 

Agricultural la bourers. 


Total actual workers 



506,423. 



1 Traditional occupation yrroup* 39 

325.192 

04 2 

Km t hvv i-rk lalnuiiei - 

9(17 

'2 

arid 9 •) . 



in Mendicants . 

77,1 

1 

2 Landholders 

9 l,!i(2{ 

180, 

1 1 . Cotton We.) \el S 

P9b 

•1 

3. Tenant* 

35.7,77 

7" 

12 Cai [inter- and sawyers 

fioO 

1 

b Herdsm* ri and sbepheid- . 

20.943 

4'! 

13. Makers ot baskets, mats. etc. 

7,ib 

■1 

5. Public service 

9.24'. > 

1 8 

1 L Minor occupation- 

4, 477 

l'O 

G* i eial labourers 

S,59b 

1'7 




7. lVr-»nal and domestic servant* 

2,938 

•b 

To r v i. 

506,423 

100 

S FIa\. utas- and fir* wood >* ller«- 

1 SO,*. 

■4 






< ' H \ I'TEK (X. — OGCITTX ! I-)X. 


\ 
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>i bmiiiii;) 1 \ri,k 1 ■>. — SltOiriii'j (hr duel 'jijcu/ni'foii\ t'oUotcrd hij the rornus custis in 

l iii/>i‘i mt To hit- X 17— .•ontimie.i. 


N l n in k 

Pi i{- 




1 J XK- 

« i \r n, t 



N L'\,P,I R 

• I MAGE 

oj 

w orK- 

f * > ’«ol \1 

* *< i L 1* \ 

:io>. 

U1 

i" TOL'AJ. 

i r w 

W UKK- 

\< TUAL 

y p" 

Unl'K- 



1 H". 

WnRK- 


1 H "* 




I Us, 


XVII. 


( ast< 

J ruditiniiii/ On ii/mtion 
Total nc' ini! iiorlrr.' 


1 1 i.Mitmiiiii neon pal ion ; groups 

10>. 1PL 220, 230, 310. 317 322, 
328. 344 and 340 i. 

4.!.' 47 

.72 <* 

2 Landholder* 

■Ml sir. 

27 9 

3. Agricultural labourer* . . 

XU. 153 

3 2*3 

4-. General labourers 

1.253 

1-5 

5. Tenants 

1.172 

1-5 

6 . llitv pound*, is stud busker* 

i.m 

13 

7. Masons 

375 

5 

8 . Herdsman and shepherd* ... 

273 

3 


Kunimala. 

Artisans. 

82.817. 


9 v ntt< » ty r . * r < * coolie* 

23s 

■3 

10. -Mi ndi* ants 

i 77 

•2 

11 . t «i ocei s and ‘reiieial coudimi.nt 

1 76 

‘2 

dealers 



12 . Sweetmeat maker* and sellers 

137 

2 

13 "Woe kora it: r in. zinc, lead and 

133 

'2 

<jiiieksil\ei . 



14. Grain and pulse dealers 

132 

2 

15. Minor occupations 

1,325 

1-4 

L'ui u. 

82,847 

100 


XVIII. 


Cnstt . . 




Kamsala. 


L p( ditto nul occujinttun 




Artisans. 


T'lt'il act 'ml 'corkers 



. . * 

15,517 


1. Traditional occupation (groups 

34.777 , 

7-1 4 

1 lU. Tx.»v. kite and cage make 

rs ... 96 

*2 

u;e. lat. 220. 230. sin, 317. 322. 

! 


1 11. Grain and pulse dealers 

93 

•2 

328, 344 and 3 47! 



I 12. Independent means 

82 

•i 

2. Landholders 

5,004 ; 

11-0 

[13. Personal and domestic servants ... 74 

•*? 

3. Agrii'ultm-al Inb-raivi-t. 

' 2.164 ■ 

4-8 

14. Ivorv carvers 

<;i 

T 

4. Tenants 

. MjH i 

1-0 

15. Public service 

55 

T 

5. Mendicants 

303 , 

'7 

Id. Minor occupations 

1,152 

2*5 

ij. General labourers 

251 1 



! 


7. llice pounders and busker- 

214 

'5 


Tor ii. .. 45,517 

100 

8. Colton weavers 

200 i 

;-i 





9. Grocer* and general condiment 

122 

•3 




dealers. 








XIX. 



Caste 




CJuikkiiivan. 


'Traditional occupation 



, . 

Leather -York- is. 


Total actual icorki rs 





101,954. 


1. Traditional occupation (order 

39.734 

37-0 

9. LVnunrs 

128 

•4 

XVII). 

! 


10. Kice pounders and buskers .. ;h*,n 

■3 

2. Agricultural labourer-. 

4: i.03 7 i 

47*; 

11. Village watchmen, etc. 

254 

•1 

3. General labourer* 

3. 176 

33 

12. Sweepers and scavengers 

211 

'2 

4. Wax, honey, and fores r product* 

3.228 

3 1 

13. Personal and domestic servants .. ion 

’2 

collect ai*s and sclleis. 



1 t. Coffee x‘Statx‘ coolies 

112 


5. Landholdeis 

2.084 

2-6 

15. Minor occupations 

4>1 

•4 

6. Herdsmen and shepherd* 

2.400 

2 3 


— 



7. Mendicants 

806 

'8 


r-Mu. ... 104.954 

100 

8. Hav. (rrass and tnewnod sellers 

074 ' 

•6 


— 

— 



XX. 



Caste 

.. 

, , 


Madiga. 


Traditional occupation 


• . 

. • . . . . . , 

Leather workers. 


lota 1 ait not workers 





152.709. 


1. Traditional occupation (.order 

18.822 

123 

11. Estate clerk*, etc. 

42u 

•3 

XVII). 



12. Karthwoik labourers 

3!>l 

3 

2. Agricultural labourers 

102.218 

66-9 

13. Musicians and actors 

2lM t 

•1 

3. Landholders 

11.303 

7-5 

14. Cattle and sheep breeders and 193 

■1 

4. Tenants 

5,120 • 

34 

dealers 



5. Herdsmen and shepherds 

3.284 

2*2 

15. Sweepers and scavenger 

175 

T 

6. ViPaye watchmen, etc. 

2.971 

T9 

16. Cotton weavers 

169 

’I 

7. Mendicants ... 

2,170 

1'4 

17. Masons and builders 

132 

'1 

8. General labourers 

1.607 

IT 

IS. Minor occupations 

1 .268 


9. Makers of baskets, mats, etc. 

1.320 

•9 


_ 


10. Hay, grass and tirev ood sellers 

847 t 

■6 


Total ...,162,709 

100 


59 
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£cu<idia.k\ Table 13. — Shotonuj the chief uccuptt lions followed hy the carious castes ni 

Imperial Tahir A TT — continued. 


I >i i l !■ V 1 [o.\ 


Pl-K- 

NUMHKR t 1 ATAt.V 
Ol ID TulAL 

WORK- Mini. 

1 KS. \\ URK- 
V R''. 


< )( i UP \ 1T"\ 


Pkr- 

-Nl'MithR i KN TAG* 
UT TO TUT A 1 

WORK- j ACTUAL 
V R> i WORK* 

I KRS. 


XXL 


( oste 

1 rarfitojual occupation 
Total m tool n orb rs 


i 

1 taorional occupation v groups 99, 
131. 132. 133. 134). 

9,290 

10’4 

2 

Tenants 

49,931 

5 58 

3. 

Agricultural luhuineis . . 

16.098 : 

18'0 

4. 

Land ladders 

7.503 ; 

8-4 

5. 

Genei.il lahnun rs 

1.036 

1-2 

6. 

Herdsmen 

781 

•9 

7 - 

Workmen in brick and tile laetor- 
ries. 

545 

'6 

8. 

Porteis and watchmen 

j 465 . 

o 

p. 

Earthwork labourers 

; 399 

•4 

10. 

Cattle breeders and dealers 

356 

-4 

11. 

Personal and domestic servants ... 

353 

•4 

12. 

Carpenters and _ sawyers 

1 327 

•4 



Billavu. 

Toddy-draw er>. 




.. 89,118. 



13. 

Cart owners and drivers 

2u8 

• ■r 

14. 

Hay, grass and firewood selleis 

201 

‘2 

15. 

Public service 

167 

•2 

16. 

Masons and builders .. 1 

150 

'2 

17. 

Hope, sacking and net makers and 

111 

•1 


sellers. 



18. 

Rice pounders and huskers 

113 

•1 

19. 

Mendicants ... .. 1 

111 

1 

20. 

Grocers and general condiment ( 

92 

•1 


dealcis 



21. 

Merchants' and shopkeepers’ clerks. 

j 7 

•1 

22. 

Minor occupations 

t. 

1,122 

1-3 


Total 

89,448 

100 


XXII. 


]. 

•> 

3. 

-I. 


6 . 

7. 

N. 
!). 
30. 
11 . 
12. 
3 3. 
It. 
13. 
10 
17. 
is. 


t Its / f . . • . • • 

Traditional occupation • • 
'Total actual / corker * • . 

Liaditional occupation (groups 99, 
131. 132. 133 and 134). 
Landholders 
Agrieultmal laboureis 
Temmi.s . . •• 

Grocer* and gcmial condiment 
dealt is. 

General labourei ■> 

Cotton am ovei s 

S went nit “at. makers and sellers . . 
Rice pounders and buskers 

Grain and pulM* dealers 

Hav. grass ami I 1 re wood sellers ... 
Porters and watchmen 
Herd-men and shepherd'' ... 

Cart owners and drivers 
Vegetable and fruit sellers .. 
Porteis 

Personal and domestic servants ... 
Wmkuifii. ere. in salt stores 


Shanan. 

Toddy-drawers. 

139,612. 


27.517 

19-7 

19. Mason* anil builders 

404 

’3 1 



20. Fishermen 

390 

•3 

61,903 

44-3 

21. Mendicants 

389 

•3 , 

20,965 

15-0 

22. Tolracco and snuff manufacturers 

334 

•2 

6,509 

1-7 

and sellers 



2.846 

2-0 

23. Coffee estate coolies 

303 

•2 



24. Makeisand sellers of baskets, mats. 

287 

'2 

-jO'jtj 

j-7 

etc. 



2.091 

1-5 

25. Cattle and sheep breeders and 

207 

‘2 

l,94o 

11 

dealers. 



1.625 

1*2 

20. Public service 

262 

*2 

1,374 

l-o 

27. Earthwork labourers- 

261 

•2 

962 

*7 

28. Merchants’ and shopkeepers' clerks. 

258 

•2 ; 

740 

*5 

etc. 



700 

o 

29. Chi pouters and sawyers ... 

245 

*2 

62S 

•4 

30. Piece-goods dealers 

196 

•i 

554 

•4 

31. Tailors 

190 

-i 

532 

413 

405 

•4 

•3 

•3 

32. Minor occupations ... 

1,705 

i'3 j 

Total .. 

139,612 

100 : 




XXIII. 



Caste . . . . • • 

, . 

• , 

. . . . . . Tiyan. 



Traditional occupation . . 

• • 

. • 

. . . . . . Toddy-drawers. 



Total actual workers 

•• 

•• 

276,788. 



1 Traditional occupation (groups 99, 

20,515 

7’4 

17. Herdsmen and shepherds ... 

1,165 

-4 

131. 132. ’.33 and 134). 



18. Public service 

1,112 

’4 

2. AoTicultuial labourers 

139,097 , 

503 

19. Grain and pulse dealers 

1.105 

•4 


50.565 

183 

20. Native physicians ... 

618 

•2 

-1. Coir manufacture 

22.497 

8-1 

21. Oil pressei-8 and sellers 

610 

•3 

5. Landholders . . 

4,925 ; 

IS 

22. Mendicants .. 

503 

•2 

6 Carpenters and sawyers 

4,046 

1-7 

23. Teachers, etc. 

493 

•2 

7. Poi tors and watchmen 

3,614 ! 

13 

24. Hav, grass and firewood sellers 

414 

•2 | 

s Personal ami domestic servants 

2,787 

10 

25. Boatmen 

400 

■l ! 

9 Mason* and builders 

2,681 

10 

2G- Brick and tile makers and sellers. 

37r. 

-i 

10 Makers and seller.-of baskets, mats, 

2.45 4 

•9 

2/. Shopkeepers’ servants . . 

373 

-i 




28 Merchants’ and shopkeepers’ 

278 

•l 

1 1 . Genera! labourers ... 

2.395 

•9 

clerks, etc. 


! 

12. Curt owm rs ;md drivers 

2,065 

* i 

29. Vegetable and fruit sellers 

210 

•i 

13 Rice pounder.-, and huskers 

1,662 : 

•i; 

30. Minor occupations .. 

4,661 

!-7 : 

14. Sweetmeat maker* and sellers 

1,662 

■6 



j 

15. llaithwoik labourers 

1,536 

•G 



' 

16 . Grorei* and general condiment 

1 .339 

'5 

Total ... 

276,788 

100 


dealers 
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StKSiDriiM Tviu.k LL - -Shoir/ni/ the r'm-f ■iccLi/)atton^ f/l/o»'> J In / ihr cn/ iiius conns tn 

Imperial Tahir X VI — continued. 




Pl-K * 



j O-K- . 


X t Mia t: 

I- Vi \t. F 


Nr. mi; kk 

j*TX r.AGK 

/ I ' L> 1 1 1 1 i S. 

of 

In rn| \ I 

1 ), | [- M 1 1 1 . . \ 

Oh 

IO TOTAL 


II'jBK- 

vc ri'vi. 

■ /> < L I \ 1 1 1 ’ \ . 

v. or. k- 

\< rc al ; 


FR' 

WORK - 


fF. s . 

: work- ! 



KR" 



1 >R, : 



XXIV. 



I a* I 

. . 


. . .. .. 1 leVangi! . 



Tnutit ocmpatum 

. . 

. . 

. . . . . . Weaver-. 



Tut til ut hml worker^ 

•• 

•• 

30,886. 


! 

I. Tradiiintui .>.vupati.>n i«nl. -order 

25. 11 4 

s-j 3 

12. Personal anil dcme>rio servant-* 

J 13 

•5 

38, oi lf uji> 260, 201 .und271 — 280). 



Pi. Musi-in^ and build«*i n 

So 

•3 

2. Agrieolrurnl labourer* 

1 .308 

4*2 

14. Tobacco and snuff ninki r« and ‘'id- 

70 


3. Hire (M)uinli-rs and hu-kcr-. 

798 

2 ’6 

lers. 



4. Pieoc-gn.xls dealers - 

,04 

1-5 

15. Public service 

♦ i8 

■2 

5. General lalmari-rf. 

409 

1-3 

lb. Tailors, etc . 

19 

•2 

6. Grain and imlse dealers 

287 

•0 

17. Earthwork labonivis . . 

30 

*1 

7- Tenants 

246 

*s 

IS. Minoi occupations 

730 

2-4 

8. Mendicants 

246 

•8 


— 

1 

9. Landholders ... 

203 


ToTAl 

30.886 

100 

10. Porters 

100 

'5 


— 

1 

11. Groms and gonpiai condiment 

101 

5 



. 

dealers. 








XXV. 



t 'unit 

. . 

. . 

Kaiiolan. 



Traditional occupation 

. . 

. . 

.. .. .. Weavers. 



Total actual workers 


■ ■ 

62,092. 



1. Traditional occupation (sub-order 

36,0(33 

58T 

18. Tobacco and snuff nutnufacrurers 

2o 7 

•3 

38, groups 200, 2fil and 271 -- 280). 



and sellers. 



2. Agricultural labourers 

6,246 

10T 

19. Cart, owners und driver- .. 

184 

•3 

3. Landholders 

5,983 

9-6 

20. Oil sellers 

17S 

•3 

4. Musicians and actors 

2,153 

•35 

21. Teachers 

16 1 

•3 

5. Grocers and general condiment 

1,285 

21 

22. Sellers of hides, bones, etc. 

15 1 

*2 

dealers. 



23. Cattle and sheep breeders 

153 


6. Sweetmeat makers and sellers 

1,04 1 

1 7 

24. Hay, grass and firewood seller* 

129 

•2 

7. Tenants 

973 

1-6 

25. Porters 

112 

2 

8. Grain and pulse dealers and grain 

951 

1-5 

26. Native physicians .. 

. 98 

‘2 

pare hers. 



27. Cat pouters and sawyers 

’ 85 

T 

9. Rice pounders and buskers 

936 

1-5 

28. Masons and buildeis 

79 

1 

10. General labourers 

740 

L2 

29. Independent means 

76 

i T 

11. Temple service 

627 

l'O 

30. Milk, butter and ghee sellers . . 

75 

1 -1 

12. Mendicants ... 

555 

".1 

31. Shupkeej >erd servants 

. 74 

1 ’I 

13. Piece-goods dealers ... 

410 

’7 

32. Prostitutes .... 

73 

! -1 

14. Personal and domestic servants 

246 

•4 

33. Money-lenders 

64 

j ’J 

15. Public servants 

234 

•4 

34. Minor occupations 

1,318 

: 2'2 

16. Herdsmen and shepherds 

210 

3 



1 

17. Arrack and toddy sellers 

210 

■3 

Tor.u. ... 

62.092 

100 



XXVI. 



< ’astc 

, , 


• 0 •• 0 9 Stilt?* 



Traditional occupation . . 

. . 

. . 

.. .. . . Weavers. 




Total actual worker* . , . . .. .. .. .. 83,824. 


1. Traditional occupation (."Ub-order 

57,200 

68-2 

15. Grain and pulse dealers and grain 

328 

38, groups 200, 261 and 271 —280). 



parchers. 


2. Agricultural labourers 

12,192 

14-5 

16. Public service 

268 

3. Landh >lders 

1,943 

2*3 

17. Carpenters and saw vei s 

265 

4. Rico pounders and huskers 

1.789 

21 

IN. Earthwork labourers 

231 

5. Tenant* 

1,335 

1-6 

19, Oil prossers and sellers 

189 

6. General labourers 

1.187 ■ 

L-4 

20. Pensioners 

174 

7. Mendicants 

761 : 

V 

21. Workmen in jut ■ mills 

147 

8. Porters and watchmen 

69 J. 1 

•s 

22. Hay, grass and firewood sellers 

129 

0. Piece-goods dealers 

597 1 

*7 

23. Vegetable and fruit sellers 

122 

10. Tobacco and snuff manufacturers 

5S3 

’ * 

2 1. Blacksmiths 

117 

and sellers. 



25. Shopkeepers’ servants 

114 

11. Masons and builders 

543 

*6 

26. Rope, fibre matting, etc., makers. 

92 

12. Groceis an l geneial condimeut 

146 | 

‘5 

27- Tailors 

79 

dealers. 



28. Sweetmeat makers and sellers 

78 

13. Herdsmen and shepherds 

426 ' 

5 

29. Minor occupations 

1.399 

11. Poison.il iod domestic servants ... 

396 

5 


- 


To r v l 


1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

l 

20 


100 


83.824 
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HU 


Si KsiniAWv 1 aki t J-i. — Shou'tny the chief occupations folium *1 by the various <*<;*/*.« in 

Imperial Table A VI — continued. 


< ), 


v* v i h»v. 


Pn:- 

Xl'MUKF < KNTAt« h 
«U IO TOT A L 
WORK- UTCU, 
LR* WORK- 
ER*. 


(>ni p \ i 


Pfr- 

NlMI'.l R i f NT U.I 
Oh IDTOTM 

WORK- AlTUAL 
KRs, WORK* 
h.RS. 


XXVII. 


Cost* 



. . 

. . . . Eurasian*. 



TetuUi iui/ftl orcupatnn* • • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 



Total actual corker* 

• . 

• • 


. . . . 5.71s. 



1. Endowments. scholarships, etc. . . 

si:s 

112 

26. 

Mon-eninim-si, md officers, arms . 

16 | 


2 Pensioner 5 * 

138 

, *6 

27. 

Mendicants 

45 ‘ 

•s 

Railway clerks *rurii»nmasters. 

127 

7*5 

28. 

Midwifes ... ... . . 

12 

7 

guards, etc 



20. 

Priests, ministers. etc. . . 

41 

'7 

) Tailois 

378 

6*6 

30. 

Tramway officials 

35 

■r, 

5. Merchants’ and shopkeeper*.' clerks. 1 

207 

52 

31. 

Sellers of hides, bones ; shoe and 

33 

'6 

G. .Railway upevamr*. ... 

262 

If, 


bootmakers, fanners, etc. 



7 Teachers j 

243 

4-2 

32. 

l.oeal and municipal service 

30 

‘o 

N. Public fccTvic'* . i 

212 

3' 7 

33. 

Sliij, ping* clerks, etc. 

29 ! 

*5 

0. Plicate clerks . . 1 

211 

'3-7 

34. 

Brokers and agents 

28 

*o 

lo. Mechanics (not railway) 

203 

3-6 

35. 

Lawyers clerks 

26 

'5 

11. Carpenters .. ' 

167 

2*0 

36. 

Mei chants and shopkeepers 

24 

*4 

12. Telegraph depart men r .. | 

136 

2* 1 

37. 

Landholders 

24 , 

•4 

13. Medical uepaitment ... ' 

136 

2*4 

38. 

Watch and clock makers ... . . 

23 

■4 

14. Cooks, giooms, etc. 

132 

2*3 

39. 

Money-lenders, etc. 

22 

•4 

I.". Printing pressed • workmen .aid sub- j 

lot; 

1*0 

40. 

Military clerks 

21 

•4 

ordinates. 



41. 

Blacksmiths 

18 

3 

16. Independent means . .. ... ; 

75 

1*3 

42. 

Chemists and druggists 

16 

•3 

17. Allowances from patron*, relative 5 ! 

72 

1*3 

13. 

Prisoners ... . 

15 : 

*3 

and friends. 



41. 

Pleaders 

12 

*2 

Is Survey and Public W.nks Depart- 

66 

1*2 

45. 

Brass and coppersmiths 

12 

'2 

ment. 



46. 

ininat-s of convents, etc. ... 

11 

"1 

IP. Coffee and tea estate * lerks and 

60 

IT 

47. 

Ships’ officers, etc. ... 

10 1 

-•> 

coolies. 



48. 

Prostitutes ... , 

i0 ! 

• S> 

2<> Inmates of asylum* 

5S 

1*0 

49. 

Authors, editors, etc. 

io ! 

*2 

21 Railway porters, etc. 

57 

1*0 

50. 

Cultivating tenants 

8 

*i 

22 Musicians and actors 

54 ; 

*9 

51. 

( Tub managers, etc. 

8 

•1 

24 Harbour seivioe 

50 ' 

*0 

52. 

Hotel-keepers, etc. .. 

7 

T 

21. Workmen . gun carriage factories. 

18 | 

*8 

53. 

Mind occupations 

363 

0-3 

2 Postal department ... .. . . 

18 ; 

*8 



1 

— 


Total ... 5,718 100 






o 


* 't ' 


* 





**A book that it shut is but a btock") 
^OLO C/r 
^ % 
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